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FIKST  DAY. 

Wednesday,  May  14th,  having  been  appointed  for  the  trial  of 
William  Palmer,  for  the  Rugeley  poisonings,  the  most  intense 
interest  was  evinced  by  the  public  to  hear  the  proceedings. 

So  early  as  seven  o'clock,  although  it  was  known  that  the  trial 
would  not  commence  until  ten,  many  persons  were  in  attendance,  and 
at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  doors  of  the  court  were  opened,  there  was  a 
dense  crowd  of  persons,  some  of  them  of  high  rank  and  station, 
waiting  for  admission.  A  strong  body  of  the  City  police,  under  the 
orders  of  Superintendent  Hodgson,  were  in  attendance,  and  they  did 
good  service  in  preventing  confusion,  and  in  enforcing  the  orders  of 
the  sheriffs. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  press  were  very  incomplete,  there 
being  only  room  in  the  "  reporters'  box"  for  about  eight  persons 
instead  of  twenty,  who  were  necessarily  in  attendance  for  the  several 
morning  and  evening  journals.  Many  of  the  reporters  were  in  a 
position  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction. We  beiieve  the  sheriffs  and  under-sheriffs  did  all  they  could 
to  afford  the  necessary  accommodation  to  the  press,  and  that  much  of 
the  inconvenience  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  court  itself. 

The  following  distinguished  persons  Were  present  at  the  opening  of 
the  court : — The  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Grey,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea, 
Lord  Lucan,  Lord  Denbigh,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar,  Lord 
W.  Lennox,  Lord  G.  G.  Lennox,  and  Lord  H.  Lennox.  The  Lord- 
Advocate  of  Scotland  sat  by  the  side  of  the  Attorney-General  during 
the  trial. 

At  five  minutes  to  ten  o'clock  the  learned  judges,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Campbell,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cress  well, 
accompanied  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  following  Aldermen, 
Sir  G.  Carroll,  Humphery,  Sir  R.  W.  Garden,  Finnis,  Sir  F.  G. 
Moon,  and  Sidney,  Mr.  Sheriff  Kennedy,  Mr.  Sheriff  Rose,  and 
Mr.  Under-Sheriff  Stone,  and  Mr.  Under- Sheriff  Rose,  took  their 
seats  on  the  bench. 


The  m-isoner,  William  Palmer,  was  almost  immediately  placed 
,-nThe  dPo'ck     He  was  dressed  in  black,  a.  f  did  not  appear  to  have 
uffered  in  the  lightest  degree  in  his  bodily  health  by  his  confinement 

that  was Intfnded  to  be  proceeded  with,  which  charged  the  pnsoner 
with  the  wilful  murder  of  J ohn  Parsons  Cook.  _ 
The  prisoner  pleaded  Not  Guilty,  in  a  firm  voice. 
He  was  then  arraigned,  upon  the  coroner's  inquisition,  for  the  like 
nffence  and  to  this  he  also  pleaded  Tsot  Guilty. 

I  jury  was  then  empauneled  to  try  the  case  There  were  very  few 
challenges  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  One  of  the  jurymen  when  he 
wTIout  tobe  sworn,  begged  to  be  excused  from  swearing,  ou  the  ground 
Sat  he ^entertained  a  feeing  of  prejudice,  as  he  described  it,  and  he  a3 
allowed  to  leave  the  box,  and  another  juryman  was  caUed  in  h,  steady 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  E.  James,  Q.O.,  Mr.  Bouiun,  mr. 
wllsby, and  Mr  Huddleston  appeared  for  the  Crown  ;  Mr.  Serjeant 
Shee  and  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  who  were  specially  retained,  with  Mr 
Grev  and  Mr.  Kenealy,  were  counsel  for  the  prisoner  All  the 
witnesses  with  the  exception  of  the  medical  men,  were  out  of  court 

The Attorney-General  then  stated  the  case  for  the  Pennon  to 
the  iury.   May  it  please  your  Lordships  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,- 
Tou  are  called  on  to  discharge  the  most  solemn  duty  that  man  can  be 
Ja^ed  on  to  perform.    You  are  asked  to  sit  in  judgmenton  the  prisoner 
who  stands  charged  with  the  highest  crime  for  which  a  creature  can 
be  arraigned.    I  am  sure  I  may  ask  your  most  anxious  and  earnes 
attontton  to  such  a  case,  while  I  perform  a  duty  which  makes  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  go  into  it  at  some  length     The  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  it,  have  given  it  a  profound  and  painful  interest 
hrouroutthe  country.    There  is  scarcely  a  man  among  us  who  has 
not  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  the  issue  you  are  called  on  to  decide  ; 
there  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  has  not  almost  made  up  his 
mind  upon  the  subject.    Standing  here  as  the  mimster  of  justice 
w  th  no  Merest,  and  no  desire-save  to  see  justice  administered 
faithfully  and  impartially,  I  feel  it  incumbent  on   me  to  warn 
you not   to   allow   any  "preconceived  opinion   to  influence  you 
L  your  decision.    Your  duty -your   bounden  duty -is  to  try 
the  case  according  to  the  evidence  which  shall  come  before  you. 
You  must  discard  from  your  minds  any  and  everything  which  you 
have  either  read  or  heard,  or  any  opinion  you  may  have  Previously 
formed  on  the  subject  ;  but  if  the  evidence  adduced  shall  sa  isfy jour 
consciences  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  you  will  discharge  your  duty  to 
society  fearlessly  and  honestly  by  pronouncing  your  verdict  accord- 
WlT.    If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  fail  to  produce  a  reasonable 
conviction  on  your  mind,  God  forbid  that  the  scales  of  justice  should 
be  so  inclined  against  the  prisoner,  by  anything  that  has  or  may 
occur,  as  to  prejudice  his  case,  and  not  give  him  a  fair  and  impartial 
bearing    Gent  emen,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  lay  before  you  the  facts 
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on  which  the  prosecution  is  founded.    I  ask  your  patient  hearing 
while  I  do  so,  because  they  are  of  a  somewhat  complicated  character, 
and  going  over  a  considerable  period  of  time.    There  are  circum- 
stances, not  perhaps  immediately  connected  with  the  case,  to  which  I 
shall  think  it  necessary  to  direct  your  attention.    I  shall  have  to  go 
back  to  some  which  are  of  a  period  somewhat  antecedent  in  reference 
to  the  prisoner  ;  but  there  is  not  one  fact  that  has  not  an  immediate 
and  important  bearing  upon  the  subject.    The  prisoner  at  the  bar  is 
a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  which  he  carried  on  at  Rugeley, 
in  Staffordshire,  for  several  years.    In  later  years  he  became  addicted 
to  turf  pursuits,  and  gradually  gave  up  his  practice  as  a  medical  man. 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I  am  informed  that  he  made  over 
his  business,  except  some  patients  connected  with  himself,  to  another 
person,  named  Thirlby,  who  is  now  carrying  it  on  ;   and  though 
Palmer's  name  is  still  ostensibly  kept  up  in  connexion  with  the  es- 
tablishment, the  business  has  been  practically  transferred.    In  the 
course  of  his  pursuits  with  the  turf,  he  became  intimate  with  the  man 
whose  death  forms  the  subject  of  this  investigation— Mr.  Parsons 
C«ok.     He  was  a  young  man  of  decent  family,  who  had  been 
originally  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  articled  to  a 
solicitor,  but,  having  inherited  some  property  to  the  extent  of  12,000£. 
or  15,000£.,  he  gave  up  a  laborious  profession,  and  betook  himself  also  to 
the  turf.    He  kept  race-horses,  and  betted  considerably,  and,  in  the 
course  of  his  pursuits,  became  connected  and  familiarly  intimate  with 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  is  for  the  murder  of  this  Mr.  John  Parsons 
Cook  that  the  prisoner  stands  indicted.    The  charge  against  him  is, 
that  he  took  away  that  man's  life  by  poison.    It  will  be  necessary  for 
me  to  detail  the  circumstances  in  which  Palmer  stood  with  relation  to 
the  deceased  Mr.  Cook,    It  will  be  impossible  thoroughly  to  under- 
stand this  case  in  all  its  bearings  without  these  circumstances  being 
laid  before  you  ;  and  it  will  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  I  should 
crave  your  particular  attention.    The  case  which,  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  I  have  to  submit  against  Palmer  is  this,  that,  being  in 
desperate  circumstances,  with  ruin,  disgrace,  and  punishment  staring 
him  in  the  face,  which  could  only  be  averted  by  the  obtaining  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  he  took  advantage  when  Cook  became  winner  of 
a  considerable  sum  to  destroy  him  in  order  to  get  it.    At  the  Shrews- 
bury races  of  1855,  Cook  was  the  winner  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  Palmer  at  that  time  was  a  ruined 
man.    It  was  immediately  after  those  races  that  the  transaction  into 
which  you  have  to  inquire  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place.    And  now, 
gentlemen,  I  shall  proceed  in  the  first  place,  to  show  you  what  was 
the  position  of  Palmer  at  the  time,  because  it  is  out  of  that  position, 
and  the  circumstances  in  which  Palmer  was  then  placed,  that  sprang 
at  least  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  commit  this  murder.    If  I 
show  by  evidence  that  can  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  in  your  minds 
that  he  committed  the  crime,  the  motive  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance.    Nevertheless,  in  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  it  is  natural 
and  right  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  may  have  been  the  motives 
for  whicn  the  man  committed  the  crime.    If  we  find  strong  motives, 
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the  o-reater  will  be  the  probability  that  he  committed  the  crime  ;  but 
if  we  find  the  absence  of  any  motive,  the  probability  lies  the  other  way. 
In  this  case  the  motive  will  be  a  matter  of  serious  consideration,  and 
as  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  that  motive  came  first  in  the 
order  of  time,  I  will  deal  with  them  before  I  touch  the  more  immediate 
matter  of  bur  inquiry.    It  seems  to  me  more  convenient  to  follow  the 
chronological  order  of  events..    It  appears,  then,  that  as  early  as  the 
year  1853  Palmer  had  got  into  accumulated  pecuniary  difficulties. 
He  began  to  raise  money  upon  bills.    In  the  year  1854  his  circum- 
stances became  worse.    At  that  time  he  was  indebted  to  different 
persons  in  large  sums  of  money,  and  he  had  then  recourse  to  an 
expedient  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  advert.  But, 
here,  gentlemen,  I  am  anxious  to  make  a  preliminary  observation.  It 
will  become  necessary  for  me  to  detail  to  you  transactions  involving 
fraud,    and   casting   the    greatest  discredit   on  the   prisoner.  I 
am  anxious,  however,  that  you  should  not  attribute  to  the  circum- 
stances which  will  be  brought  before  you  more  weight  than  they  are 
fairly  entitled  to.    You  must  not  allow  them  to  prejudice  your  minds 
with  reference  to  that  which  is  the  real  matter  of  inquiry.    I  canrjot 
avoid  the  detailing  of  these  circumstances,  and  I  hope  that  the  history 
of  these  transactions  will  not  create  any  prejudice  in  your  minds 
against  Palmer.    A  man  might  be  guilty  of  fraud  or  forgery,  who 
w°ould  shrink  with  horror  from  the  crime  of  murder.    Amongst  the 
bills  by  which  Palmer  obtained  money,  in  the  course  of  the  year  1852, 
was  a  bill  for  £2,000,  which  was  discounted  by  a  person  named  Pad- 
wick.    That  bill  bore  on  it  the  acceptance  of  Palmer's  mother,  Sarah 
Palmer,  who  was  a  woman  of  considerable  wealth,  and  whose  accept- 
ance, if  believed  to  be  genuine,  was  a  security  by  which  money  could 
be  readily  obtained.    He  forged  her  name,  and  that  was  the  first,  or, 
at  least,  one  of  the  early  transactions  of  that  nature  in  which  Palmer 
obtained  money  by  means  of  bills  professing  to  have  his  mother's  ac- 
ceptance.    I   will  show  you,  by-and-by,  when  those  transactions 
reached  their  climax,  that  he  had  recourse  to  a  desperate  scheme,  with 
respect  to  which  you  will  form  your  own  conclusions,  in  order  to  avoid 
exposure  and  to  deliver  him  from  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  He 
owed  in  1854  a  very  large  sum  of  money.    In  the  September  of  that 
year  his  wife  died.    He  had  insured  her  life  for  13,000/.    The  pro- 
ceeds of  that  insurance  were  realised.    With  the  13,000/,  he  paid  off 
some  of  the  most  pressing  of  his  liabilities.    He  employed,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  meet  those  liabilities,  a  gentleman  named 
Pratt,  a  solicitor  in  London,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  discounting  bills 
for  him,  and  whose  name  will  be  largly  mixed  up  with  the  subsequent 
transactions  to  which  I  shall  refer.    Pratt  received  7,000/.  or  8,000/., 
part  of  the  1 3,000/.,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  various  liabili- 
ties of  Palmer  to  his  clients.    Mr.  Wright,  a  solicitor  of  Birmingham, 
who  had  also  advanced  money  belonging,  to  his  clients  to  Palmer, 
received  5,000/.,  and  thus  the  13,000/.  was  disposed  of.    But  Palmer 
was  still  left  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties.    Amongst  various  bills 
which  he  had  to  meet  was  one  for  2,000/.,  which  had  been  dis- 
counted by  Mr.  Padwick.  This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  y£ar  1854. 
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In  the  course  of  that  year  he  effected  another  insurance  upon  the  life 
of  his  brother,  or  rather  in  his  brother's  name,  but  Palmer  was  a  party 
to  it.  Mr.  Pratt  having  conducted  the  correspondence  connected 
with  the  obtaining  of  the  policy  of  insurance,  the  policy  was  immedi- 
ately effected,  and  assigned  to  Palmer,  but  it  remained  in  the  hands 
of  Pratt.  The  amount  insured  was  13,000/.  ;  the  first  premium  was 
paid  by  Pratt,  out  of  a  bill  which  he  had  discounted  for  Palmer,  at 
the  rate  of  60/.  per  cent.  That  policy  was  constantly  kept  up  until  the 
death  of  Palmer's  brother,  and  was  regarded  as  a  collateral  security 
for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  advanced  by  Pratt.  In  March,  1855, 
two  bills  for  2,000/.  were  discounted  by  Pratt  for  Palmer,  with  the 
proceeds  whereof  he  purchased  two  race-horses,  named  Nettle  and 
Chicken.  One  of  these  bills  became  due  on  the  28th  of  September, 
and  the  other  on  the  2nd  of  October.  They  were  renewed  and 
extended  till  the  1st  and  5th  of  January,  1856.  In  April,  1855,  a 
bill  for  2,000/.  was  discounted  for  Palmer,  and  became  due  on  the 
22nd  of  July  ;  it  was,  however,  renewed  to  the  22nd  of  October. 
On  the  23rd  of  July  a  bill  for  2,000/.  was  discounted  at  three 
months  ;  and  that  bill  became  due  on  the  25th  of  October.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  a  bill  for  2,000/.,  at  three  months,  which  was  renewed 
to  the  12th  of  January,  was  discounted  for  Palmer.  On  the  27th  of 
September,  another  bill  for  1,000/.,  at  three  months,  was  discounted 
for  him,  which  went  to  pay  some  of  the  renewal  bills.  So  that,  in  the 
month  of  November,  1855,  when  the  Shrewsbury  races  took  place, 
the  bills  discounted  for  Palmer,  in  1855,  amounted  to  12,500/.  But 
it  seems  that,  in  the  month  of  July  in  that  year,  he  paid  off  1,000/., 
and  thus  reduced  his  liabilities  on  those  bills  to  1 1,500/.  Now,  every 
one  of  those  bills,  which  he  had  thus  got  discounted,  bore  the  forged 
acceptance  of  his  mother.  He  thus  became  liable  to  pay  sums  of 
money,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  11,500/.,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
not  able  to  pay  a  shilling.  And  the  pecuniary  difficulties  under  which 
he  then  laboured  were  still  further  increased  by  the  consciousness  that 
the  fact  of  these  forgeries  would  become  at  once  manifest  to  the  world, 
and  bring  upon  him  the  severe  penalty  of  the  law.  Now,  in  these 
transactions,  the  deceased  John  Parsons  Cook  had  been  only  partially 
concerned.  I  should  mention  before  I  go  any  further  with  this  case, 
that  the  prisoner's  brother  died  in  the  month  of  August,  1855. 
The  policy  of  insurance  for  13,000/.  upon  that  brother's  life  had 
been  assigned  to  the  prisoner,  and  he,  of  course,  expected  that  the 
proceeds  of  that  insurance  would  pay  off  his  heavy  pecuniary 
liabilities.  But,  as  I  shall  show  you  presently,  the  office  in  which  that 
insurance  was  effected  refused  to  pay;  and,  consequently,  no  assist- 
ance was  to  be  derived  from  that  source.  I  was  about  to'  say  that 
Cook  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  mixed  up  with  the  prisoner's 
pecuniary  transactions.  It  seems  that  in  the  month  of  May,  1855, 
Palmer  proposed  to  pay  a  sum  of  500/.  to  a  person  named  Sergeant, 
and  he  asked  Mr.  Pratt  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  310/.,  which  was  in 
his  hands,  to  Palmer's  credit,  to  the  payment  of  500/.,  and  to  advance 
the  balance  of  190/.  Pratt  declined  to  do  so,  except  upon  security, 
upon  which  Palmer  offered  him  the  acceptance  of  Cook,  representing 
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Cook  to  be  a  man  of  substance  and  good  security  ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  acceptance  of  Cook  for  2001.  was  signed,  upon  which  Pratt  ad- 
vanced the  money.  I  believe  this  was  the  first  transaction  with  Cook. 
I  do  not  know  that  it  has  any  immediate  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
inquiry,  but  I  am  anxious,  as  far  I  can,  to  lay  before  you  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  show  the  relation  which  existed  between  Palmer  and 
Cook.  When  that  bill  for  200/.  became  due,  Palmer  failed  to  pay  it, 
and  Cook  himself  had  to  provide  the  means.  In  the  August  of  that 
year  a  transaction  took  place  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  that  I  • 
should  call  your  particular  attention.  In  that  month  Palmer  wrote 
to  Pratt,  saying  that  he  must  have  1,000/.  by  the  next  post.  Pratt 
declined  to  advance  the  1,000/.  without  security.  Palmer  then  offered 
the  security  of  Cook's  acceptance  for  500/.,  representing  him  to  be  a 
man  of  means  and  wealth.  But  Pratt  still  declined  to  advance  the 
money  without  some  more  tangible  security  than  the  mere  personal 
security  of  Cook's  acceptance.  Now,  Palmer  represented  this  as  a 
transaction  in  which  Cook  required  the  money  ;  and  it  may  be  that 
such  was  the  fact.  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whether  such 
wa3  the  case,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  credit  to  the  prisoner  when  he 
alleges  that  Cook  was  to  receive  the  money,  and  that  he  (the  prisoner) 
was  merely  concerned  as  a  friend  of  Cook's  in  that  transaction. 
Cook  was  engaged  upon  the  turf  sometimes,  and  was,  therefore,  some- 
times a  winner,  and  sometimes  a  loser,  and  it  may  be  that  he  re- 
quired a  loan  of  500/.  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statement  of  Palmer. 
Pratt  declined  to  advance  that  amount,  although  requested  to  do 
so  by  the  prisoner  ;  upon  which  Palmer  proposed  an  assignment 
'by  Cook  of  two  race-horses,  one  Pole  Star,  and  the  other  Sirius. 
An  assignment  was  made  and  executed  by  Cook  in  favour  of 
Pratt,  as  collateral  security  for  this  500/.  That  being  so,  Cook  was 
entitled  to  the  money,  although  the  whole  of  the  500/.  was  not  to  be 
had  upon  the  terms  on  which  Pratt  transacted  the  business.  The 
agreement  was,  that  Pratt  should  give  375/.  in  money,  wine  warrants 
for  65/.,  discount  for  three  months  50/.,  and  expenses  10/. — making, 
in  the  whole,  500/.  At  all  events,  Cook  was  certainly  entitled  to  the 
375/.  in  cash,  and  the  wine  warrants  ;  but  Palmer  ingeniously  con- 
trived that  the  cheque  and  the  wine  warrants  should  be  sent  to  him, 
and  not  to  Cook.  He  wrote  to  Pratt,  desiring  him  to  forward  them 
to  him  at  Doncaster,  where  he  was  to  see  Cook ;  but  he  was  not  to 
see  Cook  there,  for  he  was  not  to  be  there  at  all.  Palmer  thus  got 
the  cheque  and  the  warrants.  Pratt  sent  down  the  cheque  stamped 
as  required,  and  as  he  was  justified  in  doing  by  a  late  Act,  struck  out 
the  word  "  bearer,"  and  wrote  "order,"  which  necessitated  the  endorse- 
ment of  Cook  upon  the  back  of  the  cheque.  It  was  never  intended 
by  Palmer  that  the  proceeds  of  the  cheque  should  find  their  way  into 
Cook's  hands,  and  therefore  he  forged  the  name  of  Cook,  and  paid 
the  cheque  into  his  banker's  at  Rugeley,  and  it  went  to  his  credit. 
Cook  never  had  the  money,  which  went  to  the  payment  of  a  forged 
three  months'  bill,  which  was  about  coming  due,  and  the  forger  of 
which,  if  not  taken  up,  would  have  been  detected.  He  (the  Attorney- 
General)  wished  that  these  were  the  only  transactions  in  which  Cook 
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had  been  mixed  up  with  the  prisoner  Palmer.  There  was  another 
transaction  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  refer.  In 
September,  1855,  Palmer's  brother  having  then  died,  and  the  money- 
due  on  account  of  the  insurance  effected  od  his  life  not  being  forth- 
coming, he  (Palmer)  proposed  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bates  to 
have  his  life  insured.  He  induced  Cook  to  assist  him  in  this  trans- 
action by  representing  Bates  as  a  man  of  wealth.  It  seemed  that  on 
the  5th  of  September,  Bates,  the  prisoner,  and  Cook,  were  together 
at  Rugeley.  Bates  was  a  person  who  had  been  better  off  in  the 
world,  and  had  latterly  been  in  the  employment  of  Palmer  as  the 
superintendent  of  his  stables — a  sort  of  hanger-on  of  Palmer's.  He 
was  a  healthy  young  man,  and  Palmer  proposed  to  him  to  insure  his 
life,  and  framed  a  proposal.  Bates  said,  44  No,  I  don't  want  to  insure 
my  life."  Palmer,  however,  pressed  him  on  the  subject,  and  Cook 
told  him  it  would  be  for  his  good  to  have  his  life  insured.  Ultimately 
Bates  consented  to  have  an  insurance  effected  upon  his  life,  and  con- 
sented, to  sign  a  proposal  for  25,0002.  Cook  attested  the  proposal, 
in  which  the  prisoner  was  referred  to  as  Bates's  medical  man,  and  the 
assistant,  Thirlby,  as  a  person  to  whom  reference  was  to  be  made  as 
to  his  habits.  This  proposal  was  sent  to  the  Solicitors'  and  General 
Life  Insurance  Office.  That  office  was  not  disposed  to  entertain  the 
proposal,  and  a  proposition  for  10,000Z,  was  made  to  the  Midland 
Office.  This  office  required  further  information  as  to  the  position  of 
Bates,  and  the  matter  dropped. 

Lord  Campbell  wished  to  know  if  this  matter  could  be  made  upon 
the  charge  before  the  Court,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  Attorney- 
General  would  exercise  great  care  not  to  introduce  any  matter  that 
did  not  directly  bear  upon  the  charge  against  the  prisoner. 

The  Attorney- General. — Your  lordship  may  depend  that  I  will  not 
advance  a  word  that  does  not  bear  immediately  on  the  case.  I  think 
it  is  most  important  to  show  that  at  this  time  Palmer  was  in  most 
desperate  straits  for  money,  owing  to  the  insurance  on  his  brother's 
life  not  having  been  paid,  and  that  he  was  adopting  every  possible 
means  to  raise  it.  I  will  now  go  back  to  the  correspondence  which 
took  place  between  Pratt  and  Palmer,  in  which  the  former  pressed 
Palmer  for  money  to  meet  the  bills  upon  which  he  got  cash  for  him — 
3  will  go,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  letter  of  the  10th  of  September. 
[The  learned  gentleman  then  read  this  letter,  and  one  dated  the  18th 
of  the  same  month,  in  which  Mr.  Pratt  urged  Palmer  to  be  prepared 
to  meet  the  payment  of  bills  on  which  Pratt  had  raised  money  for 
Palmer.] 

Mr.  Sergeant  Shee  said  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  ought  to  show 
how  these  letters  bore  upon  the  case  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  mean  to  show  that  out  of  these  pressing 
demands  upon  Palmer  grew  the  occurrence  which  mixed  up  the  pri- 
soner with  the  fate  of  Cook. 

Lord  Campbell  and  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  left  it  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Attorney- General  to  adopt  the  course  he  was  pursuing. 

The  Attorney-General  proceeded  with  his  address. — On  the  24th 
of  September  Pratt  wrote  again  to  Palmer,  in  which  he  states  that 
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as  the  13,000/.  due  on  account  of  the  insurance  on  William  Palmer's 
life  was  not  paid,  it  would  be  necessary  for  Palmer  to  send  up  accept- 
ances to  meet  the  two  bills  for  4,000/.  drawn  upon  and  accepted  by 
his  mother.    On  the  2nd  of  October  Pratt  again  writes  to  Palmer, 
urging  him  to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  bills,  which  became  due  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  intimating  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance 
Office  had  been  investigating  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
insurance  for  13,000/.,  and  that  the  matter  had  been  referred  to  the 
solicitor  of  the  company  ;  that  as  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  case 
till  the  24th,  Palmer  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  two  bills.    On  the 
6th  of  October,  Pratt  again  writes  to  Palmer  urging  him  to  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  bills  accepted  by  his  mother.    I  will  prove,  said  the 
Attorney-General,  that  at  this  time  he  had  the  postmaster  of  Rugeley 
so  under  his  control  that  the  letters  to  Palmer's  mother  were  inter- 
cepted by  that  person  and  forwarded  to  Palmer,  which  accounted  for 
her  not  knowing  anything  about  these  acceptances.    On  the  10th  of 
October,  Pratt  writes  again  to  Palmer  on  the  subject  of  his  mother's 
acceptances,  which,  he  says,  must  be  met  on  the  29th.    On  the  18th 
of  the  same  month,  he  says,  in  a  letter,  that  either  Palmer  or  his 
mother  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the  4,000/.  bills  then  coming  due, 
as  he  could  not  grant  any  further  delay,  and  advised  Palmer  to  keep 
his  own  counsel  about  the  insurance  affair.    On  the  27th  Pratt  writes 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  250/.  from  Palmer,  and  says,  that  with 
the  exception  of  issuing  the  writs  against  Palmer  and  his  mother, 
nothing  would  be  done  with  them  until  the  10th  of  November.  On 
the  6th  of  November  two  writs  were  issued  on  account  of  the  4,000/. 
bills.    One  against  Palmer,  and  the  other  against  his  mother  ;  but  on 
the  same  day  Pratt  writes  to  say,  that  although  he  has  sent  two  writs 
to  his  agent,  Crabb,  they  should  not  be  served  until  he  sent  further 
directions  ;  and  he  strongly  urged  the  prisoner  to  make  immediate 
arrangements  for  the  bill  of  1,500/.  that  was  coming  due  on  the 
9th  of  the  month.     Palmer  then  paid  300/.,  and  having  before 
paid  two  sums  of  250/.,  the  entire  payments  amounted  to  800/., 
from  which  200/.,  for  two  months'  discount,  having  been  deducted, 
left  600/.  to  be  applied  to  payment  of  the  first  bill  for  2,000/., 
becoming  due  ou  the  25th  October  ;   and  after  payment  of  that 
sum  of  600/.  there  remained  due  on  foot  of  that  bill  a  sum  of 
1,400/.    On  the  13th  November,  the  day  on  which  Polestar  (Cook's 
horse)  won  the  Shrewsbury,  there  was  another  letter  urging  the 
prisoner  to  make  up  the  sum  of  1,000/.,  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  renew  the  bill  for  1,500/.  due  on  the  9th.  Gentlemen, 
that  was  the  state  of  things  in  which  the  prisoner  was  placed  on  the 
13th  of  November.    You  will  find  that  Pratt  held  at  that  time 
12,500/.  worth  of  the  prisoner's  bills  in  his  hands,  minus  the  600/., 
leaving  nearly  11,000/.  worth  of  bills,  the  whole  of  which  were 
the  forged  acceptances  of  Palmer's  mother — forged  by  him,  or  some 
other  person  by  his  directions,  and  for  which  he  was  criminally,  as 
well  as  pecuniarily,  liable.    At  this  time,  the  Prince  of  Wales  Office 
declined  to  pay  the  sum  for  which  his  brother's  life  was  insured,  and 
Pratt,  who  held  the  policy  as  a  collateral  security,  could  no  longer 
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vo  on  renewing  the  bills,  and  therefore  had  issued  writs  against  the 
mother,  which  were  forthwith  to  be  served,  if  Palmer  did  not  find 
the  means  of  paying  off  a  portion  of  the  demand  made  by  Pratt  on 
behalf  of  his7 clients.    That  being  the  state  of  things,  we  now  come 
to  the  events  connected  with  the  races  at  Shrewsbury.    Cook  had  a 
horse,  named  Polestar,  entered  for  the  Shrewsbury  ;  she  had  been 
very  advantageously  weighted  ;  and  Cook  believed  the  mare  would 
win,  and  betted  largely  upon  the  venture.    The  race  was  run  on  the 
13th  of  November,  the  day  on  which  the  letter  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  was  written,  and  which  would  reach  the  prisoner  next  day. 
The  result  of  the  race  was,  that  Cook  won,  and  became  entitled  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  stakes,  amounting  to  424£.,  which,  however, 
were  subject  to  certain  deductions,  which  reduced  the  sum  payable 
to  the  credit  of  Cook  to  38  H.  19s.    He  had  also  largely  betted  on  the 
race,  partly1  for  himself  and  partly  by  commission,  and  his  betting- 
book  showed  that  his  winnings,  including  the  stakes,  amounted  to 
2,0501.    He  had  been  during  the  previous  week  at  Worcester  races, 
and  was  entitled  to  receive,  besides  stakes,  between  1001.  and  S001. 
The  races  took  place  on  Tuesday,  and  he  was  entitled  to  receive  on 
the  Monday  following — including  stakes  to  be  received  from  his 
racing  agent  in  London  — 1,050^.    Now,  within  a  week  from  that 
time  the  man  died,  and  the  question  is,  how  he  came  by  his  death — 
whether  by  natural  causes,  or  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  and,  if  by  the 
hand  of  man,  by  whose  hand  ?    I  must  tell  you  what  was  the  state 
of  Cook's  health  when  he  went  to  Shrewsbury,  as  it  may  be  a  very 
important  fact  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.    He  was  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight,  when  he  died,  slightly  disposed  to  pulmonary  com- 
plaints, delicate  in  that  respect,  but  was  otherwise  a  hale,  hearty 
man.    He  had  been  in  the  habit,  from  time  to  time,  of  consulting  a 
physician  in  London,  of  the  name  of  Dr.  Savage.    He  was  anxious 
about  the  state  of  his  throat  from  a  complaint  which  he  suffered; 
he  had  slight  eruptions  about  the  mouth,  and  came  to  consult  Dr. 
*  Savage.    It  seems  he  had  been  taking  mercury  for  those  sores,  mis- 
taking the  character  of  his  complaint  ;  and  Dr.  Savage,  seeing  his 
mistake,  told  him  to  discontinue  the  mercury,  and  put  him  under  a 
course  of  tonics,  and  saw  that  an  inprovement  took  place.  Appre- 
hensive of  the  consequences  that  might  result  from  a  change  of 
treatment,  Dr.  Savage  caused  him  to  come  to  him  from  time  to  time. 
Within  a  fortnight  of  Cook's  death,  before  he  left  London,  he  went  to 
see  Dr.  Savage,  who  examined  his  throat  carefully,  and  Dr.  Savage 
will  be  prepared  to  tell  you  that  Cook  was  affected,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, with  a  thickening  of  the  organs  of  the  throat  ;  but  as  to  the 
complaint  being  incurable,  that  was  out  of  the  question  ;  because  Dr. 
Savage  made  an  examination,  and  says,  positively,  it  was  not  so. 
Dr.  Savage  took  an  interest  in  the  young  man,  and  was  anxious  to  get 
him  off  the  turf.    He  told  him  that  nothing  was  the  matter  with  him, 
and  strongly  advised  him  to  go  abroad  for  a  couple  of  years.  Having 
seen  Dr.  Savage,  Cook  went  to  Shrewsbury  Races  and  his  horse 
won.     He  was  excited,  as  a  man  might  naturally  be  under  the 
circumstances,  and  he  asked  various  persons  to  dine  with  him  to 
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celebrate  the  event.  They  dined  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  and  there  was 
no  excess  on  his  part  of  any  sort.  He  was  not  a  man  addicted  to 
excess  ;  he  was  abstemious  at  all  times  ;  he  took  a  glass  to  celebrate 
an  event  at  which  he  rejoiced,  but  that  was  all.  He  went  to  bed, 
got  up  next  day,  and  went  on  the  course  in  the  usual  way.  On  the 
night  of  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  November,  a  remarkable  incident 
happened,  to  which  I  beg  to  call  your  attention.  A  friend  of  Cook's, 
a  Mr.  Fisher,  who,  with  Herring  was  a  sporting  man,  occupied  a 
room  in  the  rear  of  his.  He  was  agent  to  Cook,  and  received  his  bets 
from  time  to  time  at  Tattersall's.  Mr.  Fisher,  with  Herring,  was  at 
the  Shrewsbury  Races  ;  and  Fisher  went  into  a  room  which  was 
occupied  by  Cook  and  Palmer  ;  Cook,  having  before  him  a  tumbler 
full  of  brandy  and  water,  asked  Fisher  to  take  something  to  drink, 
and  also  asked  Palmer  would  he  not  have  more  ;  "  IS'o,"  said  Palmer, 
"  unless  you  take  your  glass."  Cook  said,  t(  That  is  soon  done,"  and 
tossed  it  off  in  one  drink,  leaving  only  a  teaspoonful.  He  had  hardly 
swallowed  it,  when  he  said,  "  Good  God,  there  is  something  in  it,  it 
burns  my  throat."  Palmer  took  up  the  glass  and  drank  what  was  in  it. 
He  said,  "  There  is  nothing  in  it,"  pushing  the  glass  to 
Fisher ;  and  to  another  person  that  came  in  he  said,  "  Cook 
thinks  there  is  something  in  the  brandy  and  water."  Cook 
rose  and  left  the  room,  but  returned  in  a  few  minutes.  He  called 
Fisher  out,  and  told  him  he  was  taken  violently  ill,  and  Fisher 
went  out  with  him.  He  was  attacked  with  a  violent  vomiting,  and 
was  put  to  bed,  where  he  vomited  again  in  a  violent  manner.  It  was 
necessary  to  send  for  a  medical  man,  and  the  vomiting  continued  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  he  retched  with  the  greatest  possible  violence. 
Medicine  was  given  to  him,  and  after  that  a  pill  and  a  purgative 
dose.  After  a  couple  of  hours  he  became  more  tranquil,  and  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  fell  asleep,  and  slept  until  the  next  morning. 
Such  were  the  man's  feelings  at  Jhe  time,  that  he  gave  Fisher 
the  money  he  had  about  him,  and  desired  him  to  take  care  of 
it.  Fisher  will  tell  you  that  the  money  amounted  to  7001.  or  800/.  in 
a  large  number  of  notes  ;  and  next  morning,  after  the  sickness  had 
ceased,  Cook  went  out  on  the  course,  and  Fisher  gave  him  back  his 
notes.  On  Thursday  he  went  out  again,  looking  very  ill,  when  a 
horse  of  the  prisoner's,  named  Chicken,  and  backed  by  him,  lost.  I 
shall  show  that  he  had  no  money  when  he  went  to  Shrewsbury,  hav- 
ing had  to  borrow  51.,  and  while  there  his  horse  lost,  and  he  lost  bets 
that  he  had  made  upon  the  race.  After  that  he  and  Cook  left 
Shrewsbury  and  went  to  Rugeley,  where  Cook  stopped  at  the  Talbot 
Arms,  exactly  opposite  his  house.  There  is  an  incident  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  story  which  I  must  mention.  I  stated  what 
happened  on  the  Wednesday,  when  Cook  was  taken  ill.  On  that  same 
night  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Brook  had  occasion  to  see  Palmer  at 
the  hotel,  at  Shrewsbury,  the  night  before  his  horse  was  to  run  ;  she 
is  a  remarkable  person,  being  a  female  connected  with  the  turf.  She 
has  at  her  disposal  an  establishment  of  jockeys,  for  whom  she  is  regis- 
trar, and  makes  engagements.  The  prisoner's  horse  was  to  run  the 
next  day,  and  she  came  to  him  to  speak  about  the  jockey  he  was  to 
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employ  to  ride  his  horse.  She  came  up  stairs  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  turned  into  the  lobby  leading  to  Palmer's  room.  She  saw  Pal- 
mer holding  up  a  tumbler,  and  looking  at  it  with  the  action  of  a  man 
who  watches  to  see  the  condition  of  it.  Having  looked  at  it  through 
the  gaslight,  he  withdrew  to  his  own  room,  and  returned  with  the 
glass  in  his  hand,  and  then  went  into  the  room  where  Cook  was,  and 
in  which  room  Cook  drank  the  brandy  and  water,  and  where  it  is  to  be 
inferred  his  sickness  was  taken,  of  which  he  died.  I  will  show  you  that 
throughout  the  ensuing  days  Cook  constantly  received  things  from  the 
prisoner's  hands,  that  during  those  days  his  sickness  was  continued,  and 
that  after  his  death  antimony  was  found  in  his  body  and  in  his  blood. 
The  charge  is  that  the  deceased,  having  been  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  poison  by  antimony,  was  killed  by  strychnia.  The  latter 
is  obtained  from  the  nux  vomica,  and  in  that  nut  there  resides  a  subtle 
poison,  of  which  the  most  minute  quantity  is  fatal  to  human  life. 
From  one-half  to  three -fourths  of  a  grain  will  destroy  life,  and  you 
may  therefore  imagine  how  minute  the  dose  is  that  will  prove  fatal. 
It  acts  in  a  peculiar  way  immediately  on  the  nerves,  and  on  the 
muscles  of  motion. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  at  this  part  of  the  proceedings,  objected  to  the 
medical  witnesses  being  allowed  to  remain  in  court,  and  trusted  their 
lordships  would  order  them  to  withdraw. 

The  Attorney-General  had  no  objection  whatever.  Indeed  he 
would  rather  they  left  the  court,  and  would  agree  to  any  course 
which  his  learned  friend  would  point  out.  He  was  there  simply  to 
discharge  a  public  duty,  and  had  no  wish  whatever  to  take  any 
course  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner. 

The  medical  witnesses  were  then  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 

The  Attorney- General  proceeded,  — Gentleman,  I  was  about  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  strychnia  acts  upon  the  human  subject. 
In  the  human  constitution  the  nervous  system  may  be  divided  into 
two  main  parts — the  nerves  of  sensation,  by  which  the  consciousness 
of  all  rational  sensation  is  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  the  nerves  of 
motion,  which  are  as  it  were  the  intermediate  agents  between  the 
intellectual  powers  of  man  and  the  exercise  of  the  physical  action 
that  arises  from  his  organisation.  They  are  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  the  one  set  of  nerves  may  be  affected,  while  the  other  nerves  are 
left  undisturbed.  You  may  paralyse  the  nerves  of  sensation,  and 
leave  the  nerves  that  act  upon  the  voluntary  muscles  wholly  un- 
disturbed, and  vice  versa.  Strychnia  affects  the  nerves  that  act  upon 
the  voluntary  muscles  and  leaves  wholly  unto  uched  the  nerves  upon  which 
human  sensation  depends.  Some  poisons,  as  you  know,  overpower  the 
consciousness  of  man,  and  produce  a  total  absence  of  all  sensation  ; 
but  the  poison  to  which  I  am  referring  only  affects  the  voluntary  action 
of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  leaving  totally  unimpaired  the  otherparts. 
When  acting  upon  the  voluntary  muscles;  it  produces  intense  excite- 
ment of  all  those  muscles.  It  causes  violent  convulsions  and  spasms, 
which  affect  the  body,  and  after  convulsive  throes,  ends  in  rigidity. 
The  respiratory  muscles  within  the  lungs,  with  a  rigid  or  convulsive 
tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  are  fixed  ;  the  head  is  thrown 
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during  that  day  and  the  next.    On  the  Sunday  Pa  me  de 
female  in  his  house  to  purchase  some  soup  ™pt  the 

did  so,  and  brought  it  to  Palmer's  house.  ,  Pa™e'»  Se"^  PPalmer 
soup  on  the  fire  to  warm  ;  but,  while  she  left  the  ™g 
poured  it  into  the  basin,  and  desired  her  to  take  it  to  Cook  at  the 
Talbot,  and  say  it  eame  from  S^^'^K 
She  did  so.  The  soup  was  given  to  Cook,  and  ne  ate  a  V  > 
it  produced  sickness,  and  he  refused  to  take  more  J  *  d 

wards  came  in,  and  asked  if  Cook  had  eaten  the  soup     He  was  told 
no,  on  which  he  said  he  must.    It  was  given  to  him  again,  and  P 
duced  great  suffering.    Before  Palmer  came  to  the  urn  the  soup  naa 
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been  taken  down  to  the  hotel  kitchen  ;  and  one  of  the  servants, 
thinking  it  looked  like  good  soup,  took  a  spoonful  or  two,  which  pro- 
duced vomiting,  which  continued  five  or  six  hours,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed.    The  symptoms  were  the  same  as  those  exhi- 
bited by  Cook.    At  the  suggestion  of  Palmer,  a  medical  practitioner, 
named  Bamford,  was  called  in  to  see  Cook.    Palmer  told  Bamford, 
as  indeed  he  had  told  other  persons,  on  other  occasions,  that  Cook 
was  suffering  from  bilious  diarrhoea,  and  that  he  had  drunk  freely 
the  previous  night,  having  dined  with  him.     The  medical  man 
found  none  of  those  symptoms  in  his  patient,  and  on  his  asking 
him  if  he  had  taken  an  excess  of  champagne  the  previous  day, 
Cook  said  he  had  not,  but  had  taken  only  two  glasses.  The 
medicalrman  saw  him  again  that  day,  and  he  was  still  ill.  He 
had  coffee  and  arrow-root,  and  barley-water  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
and  when  the  deceased  took  anything  when  Palmer  was  present,  he 
vomited  after  it.     That  might  npt  be  a  singular  coincidence,  but  so 
it  was.    At  the  close  of  Saturday  deceased  suffered  from  vomiting. 
He  had  taken  medicine  prescribed  by  the  medical  man,  and  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Bamford  saw  Cook  again,  who  was  still  suffer  ] 
ing  from  sickness,  but  not  fever,  and  the  skin  was-  moist,  and  the 
excretions  were  natural.    The  vomitings  were  not  at  all  like  those  of 
a  person  suffering  from  bile.    The  medical  man  then  changed  the 
medicine,  and  from  that  time  the  deceased  improved,  and  on  Monday 
Palmer  was  absent  from  Rugeley,  having  gone  to  London.  Deceased 
was  so  much  better  that  he  got  up  comparatively  well,  and  was  visited 
by  his  trainer  and  two  jockeys.  I  will  interrupt  whatwas  doing  atRuge- 
ley,  by  following  up  Palmer's  movements.    On  Monday  he  went  to  a 
house   in    Beaufort-buildings,  where  a   female  ■  resided,  whom  he 
visited.    There  he  met  a  person  named  Herring,  who  was  on  the  turf. 
Herring,  on  his  first  seeing  Palmer,  asked  "  how  Cook  was  ?"  Palmer 
replied&he  was  well  enough,  his  doctor  at  Rugeley  had  given  him  a 
dose  of  calomel,  and  as  it  was  wet  he  could  not  come  out.    He  had 
come  to  settle  his  account.    Palmer  was  a  defaulter,  and  could  not 
show  at  Tattersall's,  and  Herring,  knowing  \  Fisher  was  Cook's  agent, 
was  s'^tWsed  he  should  have  to  settle  Cook's  accounts.    Palmer  pro- 
duced a  paper  purporting  to  be  the  aecount.    Herring  wished  to  take 
it,  but  Palmer  refused  to  give'  it  up,  and,  at  his  desire,  Herring 
made   out  the  list,   and   said    it    amounted  to   1,0202.  Then 
Palmer   desired  him   to   pay  himself    62.,   and  likewise  to  pay 
Shelley   302.,  telling  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  saw  a 
man  named  Fall,  to  say  that  Cook  would  pay  him  on  Thurs- 
day or  Friday.      Deducting,  then,  that  362.,  he  asked  ^  Herring 
how  much  he  made  of  the  remaining  sums  ?  when  he  replied,  98 42. 
"  Yes,"  said  Palmer,  "that  is  right.    I  will  give  you  162.,  and  that 
will  make  1,0002."    In  the  4502.  which  he  paid  Pratt,  it  showed  how 
necessary  it  was  to  avoid  as  long  as  possible  the  service  of  writs  on 
his  mother.    It  was  necessary,  also,  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Padwick,  because  one-half  of  the  1,0002.  bill  which  he  forged  re- 
mained still  unpaid.    He  had,  therefore,  an  interest  in  keeping  him 
quiet,  and  therefore  paid  him  3502.    That  was  the  state  of  things  as 
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resrarded  the  disposition  of  Cook's  money;  and  the  way  he  desired  that 
Snev  should  be  got  was  to  send  Herring  to  Tattersalls  for ■  it  the 
Txt  morning.    Herring,  however,  objected,  and  observed  hat  he 
mTght  not  gef  the  money,  when  Palmer  replied <<  Oh i  s  all  nght 
Sat  money  of  Pratt's  must  be  paid,  because  he  has  a  bill  of  sale  on 
account  of  the  mare."    It  was  not  the  mare,  however,  in  which  he 
had  any  interest,  but  Pratt's  money,  for  which  writs  had  beer ,  a ready 
issued  but  stopped,  because  Palmer  had  promised  to  pay  it .  the 
Saturday  before^ With  the  450/.  paid  Pratt,  he  gave  him,  ^  *dd> ion 
rcheque  for  20/.  and  30/.  in  notes,  making  500/.  an  all,  and  for  wh.ch 
?here  was  drawn  up  by  Pratt  a  memorandum  to  the  following  effect : 
"Ton  will  place  the  50/.  now  received  with  the  450/.  to  be  got  from 
Herring,  making  500/.,  and  the  2001.  received  on  Saturday  (paid  by 
Rsher,  Cook's  agent,  but  which  he  never  got  back),  making  in  all, 
pa  d  up  to  that  day,  a  sum  of  1,300/."    So  that  the  payment  of  these 
various  urns  stopped  the  pressure  npon  him,  and  stopped  the  issuing 
of  he  writs  against  his  mother.     Having  effected  these  various 
arrangements,  he  went  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  Rugeley,  where  he 
a3  about  nine  o'clock,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Talbot 
Arms  where  Cook  was  staying.  He  stopped  there  until  ten  or  eleven 
tfclock  and  then  went  to  the  !hop  of  a  chemist  named  Salt,  and  asked 
Ws  assistant,  a  man  named  Newton,  for  some  strychnia,  which  he 
gave  him,  not  deeming  it  of  any  importance  to  inquire  what  a 
medical  nan,  in  Palmer's  position,  might  want  with  it  Some 
m>ls  had  been  sent  on  the  same  evening  to  Cook,  at  the  hotel,  by 
&  Bamford,  and  left  with  the  housekeeper,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  up-stairs  and  placed  with  the  medicine  which  Palmer  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  patient.     Palmer  also  came  and 
Twould  be  for  the  jury  to  say,  when  they  heard  the  evidence, 
whether  he  did  not  substitute  some  of  his  own  concoction,  con- 
tain ng  strychnia,  for  those  which  Dr.  Bamford  had  sent  some 
time  previously.    The  man  had  been  well  and  comfortable  during  the 
day!aPnd  was  evidently  getting  better  and  more  cheerful.    He  was 
feft  alone  about  twelve  o'clock,  when  suddenly  the  women  servants 
were  alarmed  by  hearing  screams  proceeding  from  his  room  They 
rushed  up-stairs,  and  one  of  them  going  in  found  bun  m  a  state  of  the 
greatest  agony,  screaming  "Murder,"  calling  on  Christ  to  save  his 
foul,  and  writhing  in  the  most  intense  pain.    He  was  so  convul  ed 
that  he  could  not  keep  his  hands  or  arms  quiet  a  moment  ; but  in the 
midst  of  all  his  pains  he  was  perfectly  conscious.    One  of  the  women 
Tan  across  to  fetch  Palmer,  who  came  immediately  but  the  screams 
continued  uninterruptedly;  he  was  rolling  violently  about  his  eyes 
starting  out  of  his  head,  his  legs  rigid,  his  mouth  closed ..and  so 
gasping  for  breath  that  he  could  hardly  breath.    Palmer,  finding  him 
in  this  condition,  ran  across  for  some  medicine,  and  on  his  return  Cook 
said,  "Doctor,  doctor,  I  shall  die."    He  then  gave  htm  an  opiate 
mixture  and  some  pills,  and  some  time  after  he  became  more  tranquil, 
though  his  arms  were  quite  stiff.    The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  circumstance  tells  for  itself.    The  symptoms,  however,  having 
abated,  he  became  quite  exhausted,  and  nature  asserting  her  claim  to 
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repose,  he  began  to  doze.  Palmer  stopped  some  time,  and  finally  left 
him.  So  things  remained  until  Tuesday,  the  20th,  the  day  of  his 
death.  On  Tuesday  morning,  though  still  retaining  an  intense  pres- 
sure on  his  breathing,  he  was  comparatively  comfortable  ;  but  about 
half-past  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  a  change  came  upon  him,  to  which 
I  beg  your  attention.  About  that  hour  the  prisoner  went  to 
the  shop  of  a  man  named  Hawkins,  a  chemist  at  Rugeley,  with 
whom  he  had  not  dealt  for  two  years  before,  inasmuch  as  he  gave  a 
preference  to  his  former  assistant,  who  had  set  up  in  the  same 
business.  On  this  day,  however,  he  went  to  Hawkins,  as  I  have 
said,  and  on  entering  the  shop  produced  a  bottle,  and  asked  his 
assistant,  a  man  named  Roberts,  for  two  drachms  of  prussic 
acid.  While  it  was  being  put  into  the  bottle,  a  person  named 
Newton  came  in,  from  whom  Palmer  had  some  strychnia  on  a 
previous  occasion.  On  seeing  him  come  into  the  shop,  the  prisoner 
at  once  went  over  to  him  and  said,  "I  want  to  say  something  to  you." 
He  took  him  outside,  and  commenced  to  ask  when  his  master's  son 
was  about  to  go  to  a  farm  he  had  taken  in  another  part  of  the  county. 
Having  thus  got  him  out,  he  stopped  talking  until  a  man  named 
Brarriker  came  up,  and  finding  them  engaged  Palmer  stepped  into  the 
shop  and  got  with  the  prussic  acid  six  grains  of  strychnia.  He  stood 
in  the  door-way  while  it  was  getting  ready.  Newton  went  away,  but 
soon  after  returned,  and  being  struck  with  the  fact  of  seeing  Palmer 
at»Hawkins's  door,  inquired  what  it  was  he  came  there  for,  and  on 
being  informed,  was  very  much  surprised,  as  he  had  purchased  some 
from  him  on  the  previous  day.  Gentlemen,  I  am  bound  to  tell  you, 
with  regard  to  Newton,  that  when  he  was  examined,  in  the  first 
instance,  before  the  coroner,  he  stated  only  that  part  of  his  evidence 
with  reference  to  Tuesday  morning  ;  it  was  only  late  yesterday  that 
he  communicated  the  fact  of  the  prisoner  having  got  strychnia.  I 
need  hardly  say,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  that  no  inducement  what- 
ever was  held  out  to  him  to  induce  him  to  act  as  he  has  done ;  and 
when  he  is  produced,  he  will  no  doubt  explain  the  reason  of  his 
silence,  and  express  contrition  for  keeping  it  back.  It  will  be  for  you 
to  say  if  you  will  credit  his  statement,  that  the  prisoner  had  strychnia 
on  Monday  night ;  but  whether  you  do  so  or  not,  if  you  believe  he 
purchased  it  at  Hawkins's — that  he  administered  it  the  same  night,  iu 
pills,  to  Cook — and  that  Cook  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  its  being  so 
administered — you  will  find  your  verdict  accordingly.  I  will  now  call 
your  attention  to  another  remarkable  subject.  Cook  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive certain  stakes  he  had  won  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  Tuesday  previous. 
Palmer  sent  to  Cheshire,  and  desired  him  to  bring  a  receipt-stamp. 
Cheshire,  to  whom  he  owed  money,  thought  he  was  about  being  paid, 
and  brought  it  with  him.  Palmer,  on  his  coming,  produced  a  paper, 
and  desired  him  to  draw  a  cheque  for  350^.,  making  this  curious  obser- 
vation— "  Cook  is  too  ill,  and  the  Messrs.  Wetherby  know  my  hand- 
writing." Now,  what  the  meaning  of  that  was,  I  leave  it  to  you  to 
judge.  Cheshire  copied  a  cheque  on  the  paper,  directing  them  to 
pay  3501.  to  Palmer.  We  have  made  every  search  for  that  docu- 
ment, but  without  success,  and  I  shall  ask  for  its  production  from  the 
No.  2. 
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counsel  for  the  prisoner,  when  you  will  be  enabled  to  sa)r  if  it  bear 
the  signature  of  Cook  or  not.    There  is  certainly  something  sus- 
picious in  the  fact,  that  Palmer  shrank  from  putting  his  handwriting 
in  the  body  of  the  cheque,  but  got  Cheshire,  the  postmaster,  to  do  so 
for  him.    Gentlemen,  with  respect  to  Cook  the  vomiting  was  re- 
newed and  continued  until  Tuesday  afternoon.    In  the  course  of  that 
afternoon  a  new  person  came  on  the  scene.    On  the  Monday  Palmer 
wrote  to  a  person  named  Jones,  desiring  him  to  come  at  once  and  see 
Cook.    This  is  a  remarkable  part  of  the  history  of  this  case.  Jones 
was  a  medical  man,  in  whose  house  Cook  when  at  home  resided. 
The  following  was  the  letter  : — "  Cook  is  taken  ill,  and  called  in  a 
medical  man  ;  since  then  he  has  been  suffering  from  a  bilious  attack 
with  diarrhoea,  and  I  think  it  advisable  you  should  come  and  see  him  as 
soon  as  possible."    Jones  was  a  medical  man,  a  friend  of  Cook's,  and 
being  a  medical  man,  it  might  be  the  strongest  proof  of  the  prisoner's 
innocence,  that  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  but  whether  his  visit  was  to 
be  connected  with  other  communications  which  the  prisoner  had 
taken  to  disarm- suspicion,  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  decide.  The 
statements  in  the  letter  were  untrue,  as  Cook  was  not  suffering  from 
a  bilious  complaint.    On  the  arrival  of  Jones,  he  made  an  exami- 
nation of  Cook,  in  presence  of  Palmer.  On  seeing  Cook,  he  remarked 
that  he  apparently  was  not  suffering  from  the  usual  effects  of  a 
bilious  attack.    Mr.  Jones  did  not  arrive  at  Rugeley  until  Tuesday, 
and  at  three  o'clock  he  and  the  prisoner  examined  Cook  together. 
Jones   found   Cook   to    be    in    a    position    the   very  opposite 
of  bilious.     He   looked    at   his   tongue,    and    there    were  no 
manifestations  of  fever  then.    "  Oh,"  said  Palmer,  "if  you  had 
only  seen  it   before,  you  would  have  come  to  a  different  con- 
clusion."   In  the  evening  Mr.  Bamford  came  in,  when  a  consulta- 
tion took  place  between  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Bamford,  and  the  prisoner. 
Palmer  insisted  that  pills  should  be  taken,  but  Cook  said  -that  he 
would  not  take  any  more  physic  that  night.    It  was  arranged  that 
Cook  should  have  some  pills,  and  Dr.  Bamford  went  home  with 
Palmer,  and  made  some  at  his  surgery  and  gave  them  to  Palmer.  On 
receiving  the  pills  by  the  desire  of  Palmer,  he  wrote  a  direction  on 
the  box  to  say  howr  they  were  to  be  taken,  but  not  without  some  sur- 
prise, .  as  Palmer  was  a  medical  man.    He  (Dr.  Bamford)  wrote  the 
directions  how  the  pills  were  to  be  taken.    Palmer  took  them  away, 
did  not  arrive  at  the  hotel  until  half  an  hour  after  the  time  he  should 
have  done,  and  on  his  arrival  there  he  particularly  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  Jones  to  the  fact  of  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Bamford.    He  re- 
marked that  the  handwriting  was  particularly  firm  for  a  person  of  the 
age  of  Dr.  Bamford.    The  object  being  to  identify  the  pill-box  as 
coming  from  Dr.  Bamford.  Cook  eventually  took  the  pills,  and  Jones, 
as  he  was  a  friend  of  Cook's,  said  he  would  sleep  in  the  same  room. 
After  he  had  been  in  bed  but  a  short  time,  Cook  jumped  up  and  said, 
"For  God's  sake  send  for  the  doctor,  I  am  going  to  be  ill."  Palmer 
was  sent  for  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  way,  and  his  arrival  was  so 
quick  that  it  was^  simply  impossible  for  him  to  have  dressed  himself  in 
the  time.    On  his  arrival  Cook  prayed  him  to  give  the  same  medi- 
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cine  as  had  before  relieved  him.    Palmer  said  he  would,  and  he  made 
up  some  pills  which  he  said  were  composed  of  ammonia.    Cook  swal- 
lowed the  pills,  and  immediately  the  stiffening  of  the  body  commenced^ 
and  it  was  impossible  to  move  Cook,  although  he  implored  them  to 
do  so.    On  being  told  it  was  impossible,  he  then  asked  to  be  turned 
over  on  his  other  side ;  this  was  done,  and  shortly  after  Cook  breathed 
his  last.    The  whole  of  this  took  less  time  in  action  than  me  to  state 
it.    I  will  produce  a  body  of  evidence  to  prove  that  this  exhibition 
of  tetanus  in  Cook  was  caused  by  strychnia,  and  not  by  ordinary 
causes.  The  breath  was  hardly  out  of  Cook's  body,  when  Palmer  took 
steps  for  the  burial.    Two  women  were  sent  for  to  lay  out  the  body. 
When  the  women  went  into  the  room  they  saw  Palmer  searching 
Cook's  pockets,  and  also  turning  over  the  bed.    He  also  took  some 
papers  from  Cook,  and  it  was  supposed  the  betting  book  was  amongst 
those  papers.    That  book  has  never  been  found.    I  shall  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  betting  book  was  in  the  possession  of  Cook  a  day  or 
two  before  he  died.    The  book  was  certainly  there,  as  one  of  the  ser- 
vants took  a  stamp  from  it  and  gave  it  to  Cook.    That  book  has  never 
been  discovered,  and  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  what  became  of  that 
book.    That  ends  the  day  on  which  Cook  died.    I  will  now  pass 
on  to  the  next  day.    On  the  day  following  Cook's  death  a  letter  was 
written  by  Palmer  to  Mr.  Pratt,  stating  that  Mr.  Cook  was  dead,  and 
making  arrangements  about  Cook's  horses,  but  particularly  stating 
that  he  (Palmer)  must  have  Pole  Star,  and  directing  him  to  answer  no 
money  questions  about  the  affairs  of  Cook.    A  communication  took 
place  between  Palmer  and  the  Messrs.  Wetherby,  but  in  consequence 
of  certain  directions,  they  refuse!!  to  pay  the  moneys  of  Cook  to 
Palmer,  as  Mr.  Frail,  the  clerk  of  the  course,  said  he  had  paid  the 
money  already  to  Cook.    This,  however,  was  a  mistake,  and  Frail 
afterwards  paid  the  money.    There  was  751.  with  which  he  intended 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bills  becoming  due.    As  soon  as  the  Messrs. 
Wetherby  refused  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  cheque,  he  asked  them 
to  pay  757.  to  Pratt,  and  1001.  to  the  same  individual,  but  they  re- 
fused to  do  so,  alleging  that  as  they  could  not  be  parties  to  the  cheque, 
they  could  pay  no  portion  of  it.     When  this  was  communicated, 
he  wrote  to  London,  to  say  that  he  would  go  up  on  the  24th,  and 
he  did  so,  and  paid  the  100Z.     These  sums  of  money,  it  will  be 
recollected,  were  paid  by  a  man  who  had  a  few  days  previously 
no  money  at  all.      He   makes  a  memorandum  of  the  different 
sums  he  had  paid,  which  amount  in  the  aggregate   to  1,300Z. 
The  next  day  after  this  he  arrived  at  Rugeley  ;  he  sent  for  Cheshire, 
and  produced  a  bill,  which  I  cannot  say  was  genuine,  and  asked  him 
to  attest  the  signature  of  Cook,  which  he  said  it  bore.  Cheshire 
asked  what  the  paper  was,  and  Palmer  replied  that  it  was  an  acknow- 
ledgment by  Cook  that  he  owed  him  (Palmer)  bills  for  4,000^  in 
which'  he  had  no  share,  and  for  which  he  received  no  consideration 
whatever.    That  paper  has  not  been  discovered.    The  man  had  been 
forty-eight  hours  dead  when  his  signature  was  thus  sought  to  be  at- 
tested, and  that  fact  can  lead  to  no  other  inference  but  that  some  fraud 
was  attempted  to  be  perpetrated.    Cheshire,  although  he  had  been 
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previously  the  reckless  instrument  of  this  man  to  a  lamentable  degree, 
declined  to  comply  with  the  request  so  made,  upon  which  Palmer  ex- 
claimed, "  Oh,  well,  never  mind,  they  won't  dispute  the  signature, 
but  it  would  look  better  if  it  had  been  attested."    This  took  place  on 
Thursday  or  Friday,  I  am  not  sure  which.    On  Friday,  Mr.  Stevens, 
father-in-law  of  Cook,  having  married  the  widow  of  Cook's  father, 
came  to  liugeley,  and  naturally  went  in  the  first  instance  to  see  the 
corpse,  when  he  was  struck  with  the  fulness  of  the  face  and  body, 
which  did  not  present  that  appearance  of  emaciation  which  generally 
accompanies  death.    He  saw  Palmer,  whom  he  understood  to  have 
attended  his  step-son,  inquired  about  his  affairs,  and  whether  he  knew 
anything  of  them.    To  these  inquiries  Palmer  replied  that  there  were 
4,000Z.  worth  of  bills  of  Cook's  which  had  his  (Palmer's)  name  upon 
them  ;  that  he  held  a  paper  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  debt,  drawn 
up  by  a  lawyer  ;  that  Cook  had  acknowledged  himself  liable  for  the 
amount ;  and  that  he  should  look  to  his  estate  for  payment.    To  this 
Mr.  Stevens  replied,  that  there  were  not  4,000  shillings  to  meet  the 
demand.    "Then,"  said  Palmer,  "how  am  I  to  get  the  money?" 
when  the  other  answered,  "  Go  into  the  Court  of  Chancery."  A 
conversation  then  ensued  as  to  the  burial  of  the  body,  and  when 
Mr.  Stevens  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it  brought  away  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  Palmer  said,  "  I  will  do  that  right,"  and  Mr.  Stevens 
having  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  remain  at  the  hotel  for  two 
or  three  days,  as  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  town,  Palmer  replied 
that  it  made  no  difference,  but  that  in  the  meantime  the  body 
should  be  placed  in  a  coffin.    Dr.  Bamford  was  in  the  room,  and 
Palmer  went  away  for  about  half-an-hour.     When  he  returned, 
Mr.  Stevens  asked  him  about  an  undertaker,  and  Palmer  replied, 
"Oh,  I  have  already  ordered  a  shell  and  a  strong  oak  coffin." 
Mr.  Stevens  was  much  surprised  at  this,  and  having  ordered  dinner  at 
the  hotel,  he  asked  Dr.  Bamford  and  Palmer  to  join  him.    After  they 
had  dined,  and  when  the  time  was  approaching  for  Mr.  Stevens  to 
leave  for  London,  he  turned  to  Mr.  Jones,  who  was  also  in  the  room, 
and  asked  him  to  go  up -stairs  and  look  after  the  books  and  papers  of 
his  poor  son-in-law.    Jones  did  so,  and  Palmer  immediately  followed 
him.    On  his  return  he  said  to  Mr.  Stevens  that  he  was  sorry  to  an- 
nounce that  neither  his  betting  book  nor  any  other  books  or  papers  of 
his  could  be  discovered.    On  hearing  this,  Mr.  Stevens  said  they 
should  be  found,  when  Palmer  replied  that  they  would  be  of  no  use  to 
him.     Mr.  Stevens  said  that  it  was  for  him  to  judge,  and  repeated 
again  that  they  must  and  should  be  found.    He  then  desired  the 
housekeeper  to  get  possession  of  the  papers,  to  lock  the  door  of  the 
room,  and  allow  nobody  in  until  his  return.    Before  his  departure, 
he  went  up  again  to  look  at  the  body,  stooped  over  it,  took  the  right 
hand  in  his,  which  was  perfectly  rigid,  took  the  left  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  like  effect,  and  immediately  after  left  for  London. 
He  left  London  next  day  for  liugeley,  and,  to  his  astonishment, 
met  Palmer  in  the  same  train.     Arrived  at  Wolverhampton,  they 
went  into  the  refreshment-room,  and,  in  a  conversation  there,  Mr. 
Stevens  proposed  that  a  post-mortem  examination  should  be  held 
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on  the  body.     He  pressed  Palmer  to  tell  him  who  would  be  the 
fittest  person  in  Rugeley  to  do  so,  told  him  he  intended  to  employ 
a  solicitor  to  look  after  his  affairs,  when  Palmer  said  he  would 
get  him  one,  but  declined  to  name  any  one  to  conduct  the  post- 
mortem examination.     When  they  arrived  at  Rugeley,  they  went 
to  the  hotel,  and  then  to  a  Mr.  Gardiner,  and  in  the  meantime, 
Palmer  observed  that  he  was  going  to  see  his  trainer.    In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  the  evening,  when  they  had  another  conversation  about 
the  bills,  Mr.  Stevens  said  he  had  heard  a  different  version  of  the  affair 
from  what  had  been  given  him  by  Palmer,  when  he  replied  that  he  hoped 
the  matter  would  be  settled  pleasantly.  Mr.  Stevens  again  referred  him 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  which  Palmer  asked  who  was  to  con- 
duct the  post-mortem  examination,  but  Mr.  Stevens  declined  to  say 
who  was  to  be  employed.    On  that  same  day  Palmer  paid  Pratt  two 
bills,  amounting  to  200Z.,  and,  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  on  the 
occasion,  he  used  this  remarkable  expression  : — "  Do  not  tell  anybody, 
if  you  are  asked,  where  I  got  the  money  ;  say  it  was  advanced  by  my 
mother  for  Cook."  To  this  observation  Pratt  replied,  «  What  was  that 
to  do  with  the  5Q0L  ?"  and  then  the  conversation  ended.    It  will  be 
for  you  to  say  what  his  reason  was  for  not  wishing  any  communica- 
tion to  be  made  on  the  subject.    He  repeated  that  conversation  again 
on  the  26th  of  November.    On  the  1st  of  December  he  paid  Pratt 
another  10(U,  which  closed  that  transaction.    Shortly  after  this  he 
was  arrested  by  Pad  wick,  who  brought  an  action  against  the  mother. 
Everything  then  became  known,  and  events  were  thickening  around 
him.    I  have  now  taken  you  to  Sunday,  the  25th,  and  Monday,  the 
26th  of  November,  and  on  that  Monday,  other  matters  took  place,  to 
which  I  shall  call  your  attention.     On  Sunday,  he  went  to  Dr. 
Bamford  for  a  certificate,  to  be  sent  to  the  registrar  of  deaths;  and 
when  he  asked  that  gentleman  of  what  Cook  died,  he  replied,  "  Why 
should  you  ask  me  ;  he  was  your  patient  ?"  when  Palmer  replied, 
"  He  was  not.    Let  it  be  that  he  died  of  apoplexy."    Dr.  Bamford, 
gentlemen,  is  a  very  old  man  ;  he  is  eighty-six  years  of  age  ;  and, 
perhaps,  it  was  owing  to  his  infirmity  that  he  consented  to  do  what 
was  very  wrong.    He  saw  the  body  immediately  after  death,  and 
must  have  known  that  he  did  not  die  of  apoplexy  ;  and  the  post- 
mortem examination  shows   there  was   no   foundation  whatever 
for  such  an  assertion.     It  being  known  on  the  Sunday  that  the 
post-mortem  examination  would  take  place  the  next  day,  Palmer 
sent  for  Newton,  the  assistant  of  Salt,  with  whom  he  had  some  brandy 
and  water,  and  a  conversation  on  what  had  previously  happened. 
He  asked  him  how  much  strychnia  would  be  given  if  he  wanted  to 
kill  a  dog  ?  and  he  said,  half  a  grain.    He  then  asked  whether  it 
would  be  found  in  the  stomach,  and  when  the  reply  was  that  it  would 
not,  it  seemed  to  give  him  evident  satisfaction.  When  the  examination 
was  about  to  take  place,  he  said,  on  leaving  Dr.  Bamford's,  that  it 
would  be  a  dirty  job,  and  he  should  go  and  have  some  brandy  and 
water,  for  the  poor  fellow  was  full  of  disease.    The  examination  took 
place ;  the  body  was  carefully  examined  by  Drs.  Devonshire,  Harland, 
Bamford,  and  Newton,  and  the  external  appearances  clearly  proved 
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that  strychnia  was  administered.  The  muscles  were  relaxed,  the  feet 
distorted,  the  hands  clenched,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  every  other 
symptom  of  the  poison  clearly  developed.  All  the  important  portions 
of  the  body  were  found  to  be  in  a  sound  state.  The  abdomen  and 
liver  were  perfect ;  the  lungs  and  kidneys  sound,  and  a  slight  con- 
gestion had  taken  place  in  the  lungs  j  it  was  not  enough  to  disturb  the 
functional  branches  of  the  system,or  in  the  slightest  degree  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  body.  They  examined  the  stomach  and  the 
intestines,  and  they  only  found  a  few  white  spots  on  the  stomach,  but 
nothing  to  justify  the  fact  that  the  deceased  had  been  affected  with 
disease.  They  then  examined  the  head ;  and  Dr.  Bamford,  possibly 
to  cover  his  own  conduct  in  giving  the  certificate  that  the  deceased  died 
from  apoplexy,  said  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  slight  congestion  of  the 
brain.  The  other  medical  men  say  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  head 
to  cause  death.  In  January,  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  exhumed, 
with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  spinal  cord  at  the 
neck,  when  they  found  that  the  spinal  cord  and  the  marrow  were 
in  a  most  perfect  state.  I  will  now  go  back  to  the  post-mortem 
examination.  I  told  you  that  they  found  no  inflammation  in  the 
stomach.  On  that  occasion  Palmer  said  to  Dr.  Bamford,  '*  They 
will  not  hang  us  yet."  The  portion  of  the  intestines  and  the  stomach 
were  deposited  in  a  jar  which  was  covered  over  with  two  parchments, 
sealed,  and  given  to  Dr.  Harland.  And  he  put  it  aside  to  listen  to 
some  observations  that  were  being  made.  On  turning  round  quickly 
he  missed  the  jar,  and  exclaimed,  "  Where  is  the  jar  ?"  Palmer,  who 
was  in  another  part  of  the  room  near  the  door,  made  answer,  and  said, 
"  I  have  it.  I  thought  you  would  think  it  better  to  have  it  here." 
Dr.  Harland  immediately  replied,  "  Bring  it  here  immediately  ;  it 
should  not  have  been  disturbed."  The  jar  was  returned  to  the  care 
of  Dr.  Harland,  when  two  slits  were  found  in  the  skins,  which  had 
evidently  been  done  with  a  penknife.  When  it  was  decided  to  take 
the  jar  away,  Palmer  said  to  Dr.  Bamford,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to 
let  them  take  that  jar  away,  as  we  don't  know  what  they  might  put  in 
it.  Now  as  Palmer  was  not  an  ignorant  man,  but  was  in  fact  a 
medical  man,  such  a  hint  as  this  looked  exceedingly  suspicious.  He 
must  have  known  the  honour  of  his  profession,  and  that  there  was  no 
probability  of  the  contents  of  the  jar  being  tampered  with  in  the 
smallest  degree.  The  prisoner  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  jar 
should  not  leave  Rugeley,  and  when  he  discovered  that  the  medical 
man  and  Mr.  Stevens  had  engaged  a  fly  to  take  them  to  the  Stafford 
station,  he  sought  out  the  postboy  that  was  to  convey  them,  and  said 
to  him,  "  I  am  told  they  are  going  to  take  away  the  jar  with  the  con- 
tents of  Mr.  Cook's  stomach."  The  postboy  replied  that  "  he  heard 
they  were."  "  Well,"  said  Palmer,  "  they  have  no  right  to  do  so." 
Palmer  added,  "  Don't  you  think  you  could  upset  the  carriage,  and 
break  the  jar  ?"  The  man  instantly  refused  to  do  anything  calculated 
to'effect  such  an  object.  Palmer  tried  to  persuade  him  to  cause  an 
accident  to  the  conveyance,  stating  that  he  would  "make  it  all  right 
with  him,"  but  the  man  refused,  and  that  man  I  propose  to  call  before 
you.    Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  gone  through  the  painful  features  of 
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this  case,  but  one  or  two  minor  features  remain  to  be  noticed. 
After  the  postmortem  examination,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body 
of  the  decesased.    The  stomach  and  intestines  had  been  sent  to  Dr. 
Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees;  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  while  the  inquest  was 
beino-  held,  a  letter  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Harland  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
relative  to  the  analysis  which  had  been  taken  of  them.   The  contents 
of  that  letter  was  betrayed  to  Palmer,  and  he  wrote  to  the  coroner  to 
say  that  «  no  poison  had  been  found  in  the  body  of  Cook.     I  only 
mention  this  to  show  the  anxiety  of  the  prisoner  in  reference  to  the 
contents  of  the  jar  forwarded  to  Dr.  Taylor.    I  also  told  you  that 
before  Cook's  death,  Palmer  had  no  money,  and  that,  after  the  death 
of  Cook,  he  was  quite  flush  of  it.    I  have  proved  that  he  paid  400*. 
about  that  time,  and  Cook  was  known  to  have  left  Shrewsbury  after 
the  races  with  700Z.  or  800Z.  in  his  pocket.    It  would  be  for  you  to 
say  whether  from  the  circumstances  in  which  the  prisoner  was  placed, 
he  was  impelled  to  the  act  of  destroying  Cook  in  order  to  relieve  him- 
self from   some   of  the  pressing  difficulties  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.     You   have   a  case  before  you  of  a  man  lorgmg 
acceptances  to  raise  money,  who,   disappointed  m  the  hope  ot 
meeting  them  from  the  proceeds  which  he  expected  from  the 
insurance  office-with  writs  issued  against  himself  an d  his  mother 
whose  signature  to  the  bills  had  been  forged-with  the  fact  that 
he  produced  a  document  to  show  that  the  deceased  was  indebted 
to  him  in  the  amount  of  3,000*.  or  4,000*.-that  document  which 
he  asked  Cheshire  to  attest  some  days  after  Cook  had  died,— you 
have  this  fact  before  you,  to  say  how  far  they  can  lead  you  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  had  induced  the  prisoner  to  take  away 
the  life  of  Cook.    If  you  believe  that,  on  the  Monday  night, 
Palmer  purchased  strychnia,  and  that  the  mortal  agonies  ot  the 
deceased    which   terminated  in   death,   were   caused   by  poison 
administered  by  the  hands  of  Palmer,  then  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  giving  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  that  belief.  lou 
will  be  told  that  no  strychnia  was  found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased 
—that  was  true.    But  you  will  be  told,  by  high  medical  authorities, 
that,  whether  found  or  not,  there  were  certain  tests  which  placed 
beyond  doubt  the  fact  of  strychnia  being  administered,  whether 
the  poison  was  found  in  the  body  or  not.    The  finding  of  such  a 
poison  in  the  body  depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
was  administered.    I  have  told  you  that  half  a  grain  of 
would  kill  the  strongest  man  ;  but  then  it  must  be  administered  in 
such  a  form  as  that  the- body  should  absorb  it  completely  and  at  once. 
When  the  poison  was  administered  in  a  fluid  form,  the  body  took  it 
up  rapidly,  for  it  covered  the  stomach  at  once,  but  when  it  was  given 
in  the  shape  of  a  pill  the  body  would  not  absorb  it  so  rapidly,  and, 
consequently,  its  effects  would  not  be  seen  so  quickly.    It  taken  in 
large  quantities  it  kills  immediately,  but  when  administered  in  n  a 
dos°es  it  kills  by  degrees.    I  have  explain  the  effect  of  a  small 
quantity  of  strychnia  upon  the  human  frame.    You  will  also  have 
the  tests  which  had  been  applied  for  the  discovery      thls /™°n J*'* 
before  you,  which  would  show  that  when  the  same  qua^V  01  P0*8011 
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was  administered  to  animals,  those  animals  had  expired  with  the  same 
effect  as  that  produced  on  the  human  being.    It  would  be  lamentable 
for  it  to  go  forth  that  poisoning  by  strychnia  could  not  be  discovered, 
but  Providence  had  ordained  it  otherwise.    I'hat  poison  had  been 
administered  to  the  unfortunate  man  was  evident,  and  the  question 
would  be,  how  did  it  get  there  ?    You  will  have  to  say,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  whether  this  unfortunate  man  came  by  his  death  by  the 
administration  of  strychnia.    From  the  Wednesday  until  the  ensuing 
week,  he  was  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement.    From  the  angular 
mode  in  which  the  body  lay  since  death,  they  failed  to  produce  evi- 
dence of  strychnia  being  administered,  but  that  poison  was  adminis- 
tered there  could  be  no  doubt.    It  was  proved  by  the  evidence  of 
eminent  medical  men,  and  thus  the  question  arose,  Who  administered 
it  ?   What  was  his  illness  ?   Did  it  arise  from  biliousness  or  diarrhoea  ? 
Xo  ;  but  a  sickness  precisely  of  the  same  nature  as  that  produced  by 
strychnia.    There  was  another  circumstance  to  which  thev  should 
turn  their  attention.   Antimony  is  precisely  opposite,  in  its  effects,  to 
strychnia.    The  man  was  sick  for  a  week.    Antimony  was  found 
in  his  body,  for  what  purpose  was  it  administered  ?    He' should  pro- 
duce the  testimony  to  which  he  alluded,  which  would  leave  no  doubt 
on  the  subject.    Gentlemen,  I  have  occupied  a  great  deal  of  time  in 
going  through  this  painful  statement,  but  you  wiQ  feel  with  me  that, 
in  such  an  inquiry  as  the  present,  time  is  not  to  be  measured  with  the 
ultimate  consequences  of  the  inquiry  in  which  you  are  engaged. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the   prisoner  is   defended   by   one   of  the  most   able  and 
eloquent  men  that  ever  graced  the  English  bar.    If  the  evidence 
fails,  or  will  not  satisfy  you  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  in  God  s 
name  let  not  an  innocent  man,  or  one  not  proved  guilty,  suffer: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  sustained,  the  interests  of  society,  and 
the  duty  you  owe  to  it,  demand  a  verdict  of  guilty.    The  hon!  and 
learned  gentleman  concluded  his  address  at  a  quarter  past  two  o'clock 
having  occupied  four  hours  in  its  delivery. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  Attorney -General,  the  Court 
was  adjourned  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  enable  the  Court  and  iury 
to  take  some  refreshment.  The  following  evidence  was  then  adduced 
for  the  prosecution  : — 

Ishmael  Fisher  examined  by  Mr.  Edwin  James.— I  am  a  wine 
merchant,  and  am  in  the  habit  of  attending  races,  and  betting  upon 
them.  I  ^knew  the  deceased,  and  had  done  so  for  two  years.  I 
was  at  the  Shrewsbury  Races,  in  ISoo.  A  mare,  called  *Polestar, 
won  ^the  ^Shrewsbury  Handicap  at  those  races  upon  Tuesday 
the  13th  November.  This  mare  belonged  to  the  deceased.  I  saw 
him  on  the  day  of  the  race,  and  he  appeared  quite  well.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  in  the  evening,  I  was  at  the  Raven  Hotel,  Shrewsbury 
Ihe  prisoner  and  deceased  were  staying  at  the  same  hotel,  and  occu- 
pied an  adjoining  room  to  mine.  About  eleven  o'clock  at  night  I  saw 
the  prisoner  and  the-  deceased,  and  a  gentleman  named  Myatt,  in  the 
sitting-room  occupied  by  the  deceased  and  the  prisoner.  They  were 
drinking  grog.    The  deceased  had  some  braudy-and-water  before  h:m. 
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He  asked  me  to  sit  down,  and  I  did  so.    Cook  asked  the  prisoner  to 
have  some  more  brandy-and-water,  and  he  said  he  would  not  have 
any  more  until  he  had  drunk  his.    Cook  then  took  up  his  glass,  and 
drank  all  the  liquor  that  was  in  it,  and  almost  within  a  minute  he 
exclaimed,  "  There  is  something  in  it— it  burns  my  throat  dread- 
fully."   Upon  his  saying  this,  Palmer  took  up  the  glass,  and  sipped 
what  remained  in  the  glass,  and  said  there  was  nothing  in  it.    There  « 
was  a  very  small  quantity  of  liquor  in  the  glass  when  the  prisoner  took 
it  up.    At  this  time  a  person  named  Reed,  who  also  attends  races, 
came  into  the  room,  and  the  prisoner  handed  the  glass  to  him,  and 
asked  if  he  thought  there  was  anything  in  it,  and  handed  it  to  me 
also,  and  we  said  there  was  nothing  we  could  recognise,  as  the  glass 
was  empty.  I  said,  however,  that  I  thought  there  was  rather  a  strong 
scent  upon  it,  but  I  could  not  detect  anything  but  brandy.  Coot 
went  out  of  the  room,  and  when  he  returned  he  called  me  out. 
He  was  absent  about  ten  minutes.    I  went  with  him  into  my 
sitting-room.    He  appeared  very  ill,  and  he  told,  me  he  had  been 
very  sick,  and  asked  me  to  take  his  money.    He  at  the  same 
time  said  that  he  thought  that  Palmer  had  been  dosing  him.  He  gave 
me  over  700/.    It  was  all  in  bank-notes.    He  did  not  say  what  I 
was  to  do  with  the  money.    The  deceased  was  very  sick  again  after 
he  had  given  me  the  money,  and  left  my  room,  and  when  he  came 
back  he  again  told  me  how  he  had  been  suffering  from  sickness,  and 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  his  bedroom,  and  I  did  so.  Another^ 
person  named  Jones  went  with  us,  and  the  deceased  vomited  violently' 
in  his  bedroom  in  our  presence.    He  was  so  ill  that  I  advised  him  to 
send  for  a  medical  gentleman  named  Gibson,  and  he  attended  upon 
the  deceased  and  gave  him  some  medicine.    The  deceased  was  so  ill 
that  the  doctor  was  sent  for  a  second  time,  but  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  he  appeared  to  be  more  composed,  and  I  left.    I  and 
Mr.  Jones  administered  to  the  deceased  the  medicine  that  was  sent. 
On  the  following  morning  I  saw  the  prisoner  in  my  sitting-room.  He 
told  me  that  Cook  had  been  stating  that  he  had  been  putting  some- 
thing in  his  brandy  overnight,  and  he  said  that  he  never  played  such 
tricks  with  people,  and  he  added  that  Cook  was  drunk.    I  should 
say  the  deceased  was  certainly  not  drunk  when  I  saw  him,  and  there 
was  nothing  about  him  approaching  to  drunkenness.    The  deceased 
appeared  very  ill  when  I  saw  him  next  morning,  but^  a  good  deal 
better  than  the  previous  night,  and  I  returned  him  his  money.  I 
afterwards  saw  him  on  the  race-course,  and  he  then  looked  very  ill. 
I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  settling  the  deceased's  bets  for  him,  and 
paying  and  receiving  when  he  did  not  do  so  himself.    I  saw  his 
betting-book  in  his  hand  at  Shrewsbury.    On  the  17th  of  November 
I  paid  Mr.  Pratt  200/.  at  the  request  of  the  deceased.  In  the  ordinary 
course,  the  bets  upon  the  races  at  Shrewsbury  would  be  settled  at 
Tattersali's  on  the  Monday  following,  and  I  expected  to  have  settled 
the  deceased's  bets,  and  I  should  have  deducted  the  200/.  from  the 
money  I  received.    I  did  not  settle  the  account,  and  consequently  my 
200/.  was  not  repaid  me.    I  was  aware  that  Cook  was  a  considerable 
winner  at  Shrewsbury. 
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Cross-examined. — I  was  aware  the  prisoner  and  the  deeea&ed  wei 
intimately  connected  in  racing  matters,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  tin 
were  partners,  or  that  they  owned  horses  jointly.  They  were  on  yer 
intimate  terms,  and  generally  stopped  at  the  same  hotels.    I  dp  n< 
know  whether  Palmer  won  any  money  at  Shrewsbury.    I  saw  Coo 
after  his  mare  had  won,  and  he  appeared  very  much  elated  an 
gratified.    The  race  was  won  very  easily.    I  do  not  think  I  (Iran 
any  brandy  and  water  myself  on  the  evening  in  question.  I  am  a  prett 
good  judge  of  brandy,  and  I  stated  that  I  could  not  detect  anythin 
particular  in  the  smell  of  the  deceased's  glass.    There  was  so  little  i 
it,  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  form  any  positive  opinion  upon  th 
subject.    I  cannot  say  whether  the  deceased  dined  at  the  Raven  oi 
this  day.    I  had  seen  the  deceased  at  the  Unicorn,  another  inn  ii 
Shrewsbury,  earlier  in  the  same  day.    I  did  not  see  him  drink  any 
thing  at  this  time.    The  prisoner  was  with  him.    I  am  not  a  war 
that  a  great  many  people  connected  with  the  races  were  very  ill  a 
Shrewsbury.    On  the  day  of  the  races  it  was  very  wet  under  foot 
and  it  was  cold  and  damp  two  or  three  days  afterwards.    I  belie v 
the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  breakfasted  together  on  the  Thursday 
morning.   I  received  a  letter  from  the  deceased  on  the  1 7th  November 
It  was  dated  Rugeley,  and  requested  me  to  pa}r  2001.  to  make  up  ; 
sum  of  5001.  that  he  wished  to  pay  to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  he  would  makt 
up  the  remainder  the  next  day. 

Re-examined. — I  did  not  think  that  the  deceased,  from  what  h 
*said,  had  any  great  respect  for  the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  had  a  horsi 
called  Chicken,  which  ran  at  Shrewsbury  and  lost.  I  know  that  h< 
betted  upon  the  race. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones  said — I  am  a  law-stationer,  in  Carey -street, 
was  at  the  Shrewsbury  Races  in  November.  1855,  and  lodged  at  th 
Raven.    I  went  there  on  the  Monday  night,  and  Cook  and  I,  and  tl 
last  witness,  and  a  person  named  Herring,  supped  together  at  night 
The  deceased  appeared  quite  well  at  this  time,  and  also  on  the  Tu« 
and  Wednesday  following,  until  the  evening.    On  Wednesday  nig] 
the  deceased  invited  me  and  a  person  named  Reed  to  go  into  his  room 
and  I  found  Palmer  there,  and  after  the  party  broke  up,  Fisher  toll 
me  something  about  Cook,  and  I  in  consequence  went  into  his  bed 
room,  and  found  him  very  ill,  and  he  complained  of  a  burning  in  hi.' 
throat,  and  he  vomited  a  great  deal.    Some  pills  and  a  draught  were 
administered  to  him,  and  I  afterwards  obtained  some  more  medicine 
from  the  doctor's,  and  administered  a  small  quantity  of  it  to  the 
deceased.    Between  six  and  seven  the  following  morning  I  saw 
the  deceased  again,  and  he  said  he  felt  better  and  easier,  but  he  looked 
very  pale. 

Mr.  George  Reed  corroborated  the  evidenee  given  by  the  last  two 
witnesses  with  regard  to  what  took  place  at  the  Raven  Inn,  at  Shrews- 
bury, cn  the  night  in  question.  He  also  said  that  almost  immediately 
he^  went  into  the  room  he  observed  that  the  deceased  was  in  great 
pain,  and  he  heard  him  say  that  there  was  something  in  the  brandy 
and  water.  #  The  prisoner  took  up  the  glass  and  drunk  all  the  liquor 
that  was  in  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  witness  to  taste,  and  he  told  him 
it  was  of  no  use  handing  him  an  empty  glass  for  that  purpose. 
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Cross-exambd. — He  considered  the  deceased  was  not  a  strong 
man.    He  gen  illy  looked  pale. 

By  the  Att  ney- General. — The  deceased  never  complained  of 
illness-    He  w*  present  at  almost  every  race  that  took  place. 

Mr.  S.  Gribsi  said — I  am  assistant  to  Mr.  Heathcote,  a  surgeon, 
at  Shrewsbury.  I  remember  being  sent  for  on  the  14th  November, 
to  the  Raven  ->tel,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  I  saw  the  deceased  in  his 
bed-room.  £L  complained  of  pain  in  his  stomach  and  heat  in  his 
throat,  and  he  lid  he  thought  he  had  been  poisoned.  I  felt  his  pulse, 
and  found  it  m  about  ninety.  His  tongue  was  perfectly  clean.  His 
abdomen  was  :ry  much  distended.  I  administered  an  emetic,  and 
sent  the  waiti-s  for  some  warm  water,  and  the  deceased  said  he 
could  make  hir-elf  sick  with  the  handle  of  a  tooth-brush.  He  drunk 
all  the  water  ji  vomited,  and  the  water  returned  perfectly  clean.  I 
then  went  hoft  and  sent  the  deceased  two  pills  and  a  draught.  The 
pills  were  co  nosed  of  rhubarb  and  calomel,  and  the  draught 
consisted  of  s<  na,  magnesia,  and  ammonia. 

Baron  Aldenn. — A  common  black  draught  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 

Witness. — kactly,  my  lord. 

Examinatio  continued  I  also  sent  an  anodyne  draught  for  the 

deceased.    I  <d  not  see  him  any  more. 

Cross-examied.— I  went  to  work  with  the  deceased  as  if  he  was 
poisoned.  Th  e  was  nothing  peculiar  in  the  matter  that  he  vomited. 
He  appeared  aittle  excited  by  drink,  but  knew  perfectly  well  what 
he  was  about.  I  consider  that  his  brain  was  certainly  stimulated  by 
the  brandy  an  water.  I  thought  that  the  warm  water  was  likely  to 
relieve  his  storach. 

Elizabeth  Mis  said— I  was  chambermaid  at  the  Talbot  Arms  at 
Rugeley,  in  Nrember  last.    The  prisoner  lived  at  Rugeley,  and  was 
in  the  habit  c  coming  to  the  Talbot  Arms.    I  knew  the  deceased. 
He  came  to  cr  hotel  on  the  15th  of  November,  between  nine  and 
ten  at  night.  The  prisoner  came  with  him  in  a  fly.    He  appeared  to 
be  poorly,  andic  said  he  had  been  ill  at  Shrewsbury.    He  went  to 
bed  about  hal.mst  ten  o'clock,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  went 
out  about  oneVclock,  and  he  still  appeared  to  be  poorly.    He  re- 
turned to  the  m  about  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  went  to  bed  in  half 
an  hour  or  so  and  he  then  told  me  that  he  had  been  dining  at  Mr. 
Palmer's,  and  e  said  that  he  felt  no  worse.    The  deceased  was  quite 
sober,  and  h  asked  for  an  extra  piece  of  candle  to  read  by.  The 
prisoner  live  opposite  the  Talbot  Arms.    He  came  to  see  the 
deceased  on  le  following  morning,  and  he  asked  me  for  a  cup  of 
coffee  for  hin  and  I  procured  one  ;  and  I  think  I  gave  it  to  the  de- 
ceased, and  I  t  the  room.    I  did  not  see  him  drink  the  coffee  ;  but 
when  I  went  lto  the  room  shortly  afterwards,  I  saw  that  it  had  been 
vomited  in  t    utensil  by  the  side  of  the  bed.    I  did  not  observe  a 
jug  of  toast-wer  in  the  bed-room  ;  but  a  jug  that  did  not  belong  to  the 
inn  was  sent  own  from  the  bed-room  at  night,  for  me  to  make  some 
fresh  toast-an  water  in.    The  prisoner  was  in  the  deceased  s  bed- 
room four  oi  ive  times  on  this  day  ;  and  I  heard  him  tell  Mr.  Cook 
that  he  woul  send  him  over  some  broth.    I  afterwards  saw  some 


broth  in  the  kitchen,  which  I  knew  had  not  been  made*in  the  Talbot 
Arms  ;  and  the  waitress  took  this  broth  to  the  deceased's  bed- 
room.    I  saw  the  prisoner   after   this,    and   he  asked    me  if 
Mr.  Cook  had  had -his  broth  ;  and  the  waitress  said  she  had  taken  it 
to  him,  but  he  refused  to  take  it,  and  said  that  it  would  not  stay  on 
his  stomach.    The  prisoner  then  told  me  to  fetch  the  broth,  as  Mr. 
Cook  must  have  it,  and  I  did  so,  and  left  it  in  deceased's  bedroom, 
and  shortly  afterwards  I  saw  that  it  had  been  vomited.    The  same 
evening  some  barley  water  was  made  for  the  deceased,  and  also  some 
arrowroot,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  they  remained  on  his  stomach  or 
not.    Mr.  Bamford,  the  doctor,  was  called  in  after  this.    On  the 
Sunday  after  the  deceased  came  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  I  saw  him  in 
his  bedroom  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he  said  he  had 
slept  well  since  twelve  o'clock,  and  he  felt  pretty  comfortable.  A 
large  breakfast  cup  of  broth  was  brought  from  the  prisoner's  house 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  on  the  Sunday,  aud  I  took  it  up  to  the 
deceased's  bedroom.    I  tasted  the  broth,  and  very  soon  afterwards  I 
was  sick.    I  drunk  about  two  tablespoonfulls.    I  vomited  violently 
all  the  afternoon,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.    I  was  quite  well  up 
to  the  time  of  my  drinking  the  broth.    I  saw  the  deceased  on  Sunday 
evening,  and  he  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  not  to  be  any  worse.  I 
saw  the  deceased  on  the  Monday  morning  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  when  I  took  him  a  cup  of  coffee  for  his  breakfast.    He  did 
not  vomit  the  coffee.    Palmer  had  seen  him  before  this,  but  he  did 
not  come  again  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.    The  deceased  got  up. 
about  one  o'clock,  and  he  shaved  and  dressed  himself,  and  appeared  a 
great  deal  better,  but  said  that  he  was  exceedingly  weak.  Ashmall,. 
the  jockey,  came  to  see  him  on  the  Monday,  and  also  Mr.  Saunders, 
the  trainer.    Soon  after  one  o'clock  the  deceased  took  some  arrow- 
root, and  it  remained  on  his  stomach.    The  deceased  went  to  bed  at 
four  o'clock,  and  between  nine  and  ten  the  prisoner  went  into  his 
room,  and  I  left  him  there.    Some  pills  were  sent  by  Dr.  Bamford 
for  the  deceased,  about  eight  o'clock,  and  I  took  them  into  his  room, 
and  placed  them  on  the  dressing-table,  and  they  were  there  when  the 
prisoner  went  into  the  room.    I  went  to  bed  between  ten  and  eleven, 
and  I  was  called  up  about  twelve.    I  then  heard  violent  screams 
from   the   deceased's   bedroom,    and   upon    entering    it    I  saw 
the  deceased  sitting  up  in  bed,   and  he  desired  me  to  fetch  the 
prisoner  directly.    I  told  him  he  had  been  sent  for,  and  I  then  walked 
to  the  bed-side  and  found  one  of  the  pillows  was  upon  the  floor.  I 
picked  it  up  and  asked  Mr.  Cook  if  he  would  lay  his  head  down. 
At  this  time  he  was  beating  the  bed  clothes  apparently  in  great  agony, 
and  he  told  me  he  could  not  lie  down,  and  he  should  be  suffocated  if 
he  did,  and  he  then,  in  a  loud  tone,  asked  me  again  to  send  for  Mr. 
Palmer.    There  was  a  sort  of  jumping  or  jerking  about  his  head  and 
neck  and  body  all  this  time,  and  his  breathing  was  very  much  affected. 
He  screamed  three  or  four  times  while  I  was  in  the  room,  and  twice 
he  called  out  «  Murder."    He  asked  me  to  rub  one  of  his  hands,  and  I 
found  it  quite  stiff.    It  was  the  left  hand.    The  fingers  were  all 
stretched  out,  and  there  was  no  motion  in  them,  and  they  twitched 
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while  I  was  rubbing  the  hand.  Palmer  came  into  the  room  while 
this  was  going  on,  and  the  deceased  recognised  him,  and  said,  "  Oh, 
Palmer,"  or  "  Oh,  Doctor,  I  shall  die/'  The  prisoner  replied,  "  Oh, 
my  lad,  you  wont  ;"  and  after  remaining  a  minute  or  two  in  the  room 
he  told  me  to  stay  there,  and  went  out.  He  returned  in  a  very  few 
minutes,  and  he  then  produced  some  pills,  and  he  gave  the  deceased  a 
draught  in  a  wine-glass,  after  he  had  given  him  the  pills.  Cook  said 
that  the  pills  stuck  in  his  throat,  and  the  prisoner  told  me  to  give  him 
some  toast  and  water,  and  I  did  so  in  a  teaspoon.  His  head  and  body 
continued  jerking,  and  he  seized  the  spoon  fast  between  his  teeth  and 
seemed  to  bite  it  very  hard.  The  deceased  shortly  after  swallowed 
the  toast  and  water  and  the  pills,  and  the  prisoner  then  handed  him 
the  draught.  It  had  a  thick  heavy  appearance.  The  deceased  snapped 
at  the  glass  in  the  same  way  he  did  at  the  spoon,  and  he  appeared 
unable  to  control  himself.  As  soon  as  he  had  swallowed  the  draught, 
he  vomited  it  immediately,  and  it  appeared  to  me  to  smell  like  opium. 
The  prisoner  then  made  the  remark  that  he  hoped  the  pills  had 
stayed,  and  he  searched  the  utensil  in  which  the  deceased  had 
vomited  with  a  quill,  and  said  that  he  could  not  find  them,  and 
he  told  me  to  take  the  utensil  away  and  empty  it  carefully,  and  I  did 
so,  but  could  not  see  any  trace  of  the  pills.  After  this  the  de- 
ceased seemed  alittle  more  easy.  The  attack  lasted  altogether  about  half 
an  hour,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he  was  quite  conscious. 
When  he  was  removed  he  asked  the  prisoner  to  feel  how  his 
heart  beat,  and  Palmer  went  to  his  bed  side  and  put^  his  hand 
either  to  his  heart  or  the  side  of  his  face,  and  he  said  it  was  all 
right.  I  left  the  deceased  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  at  this  time  the  prisoner  was  sitting  in  the  easy  chair,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  was  asleep.  About  six  o'clock  the  same  morning  I  saw  the 
deceased  again,  and  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  left  him  about  a 
quarter  past  five  o'clock.  I  asked  him  how  he  was,  and  he  replied 
that  he  was  no  worse ;  and  he  then  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen  any 
one  in  such  agony  as  he  was  the  night  before,  and  I  told  him  I  never 
had.  He  then  said  he  was  sure  I  should  never  like  to  see  any  one  in 
such  agony  again,  and  I  inquired  what  he  thought  was  the  cause. 
He  replied  that  it  was  through  some  pills  that  Palmer  had  given  him 
about  half-past  ten.  The  deceased  was  quite  composed  and  quiet  at 
this  time,  and  there  was  no  jerking  or  convulsion  about  him,  but  his 
eyes  looked  very  wild.  About  twelve  o'clock  the  deceased  desired  me 
to  send  the  boots  over  to  Mr.  Palmer  to  know  whether  he  might  have 
.a  cup  of  coffee.  A  message  was  brought  back  that  he  might,  and 
Mr.  Palmer  would  be  over  immediately.  When  I  took  up  the  coffee 
the  prisoner  was  in  the  room,  and  I  gave  him  the  coffee,  and  he  tasted 
it  to  see  that  it  was  not  too  strong.  Mr.  Jones  came  to  the  inn  about 
three  o'clock,  and  I  saw  him  in  the  deceased's  room,  and  the  prisoner 
after  this  told  me  that  Cook  had  vomited  the^coffee.  I  saw  Cook 
several  times  after  this,  and  he  appeared  in  very  good  spirits,  and 
talked  about  getting  up  the  next  morning,  and  wished  the  barber  to 
be  sent  for  to  shave  him.  I  did  not  see  the  deceased  later  than  half- 
past  ten  o'clock  on  the  Tuesday  night,  and  the  prisoner  was  then  in 
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his  bedroom,  and  I  gave  him  some  toast-and-water  for  the  deceased, 
and  the  prisoner  said  he  did  not  want  anything  more.  I  sat  up  in 
the  kitchen  on  purpose  to  see  'how  Mr.  Cook  went  on,  and  I  heard 
the  bell  of  Mr.  Cook's  room  ring  violently  about  ten  minutes  before 
twelve  o'clock,  and  I  went  up  immediately.  Mr.  Jones  slept  on 
another  bed  in  the  deceased's  room.  I  found  the  deceased  sitting 
up,  and  Mr.  Jones  had  his  arm  round  his  shoulders,  apparently  sup- 
porting him.  The  deceased,  when  he  saw  me,  told  me  to  fetch 
Mr.  Palmer  directly,  and  I  went  over  to  his  house  and  rang  the 
surgery  bell,  and  the  prisoner  came  to  the  window  almost  in  an 
instant,  and  he  opened  a  small  casement,  and  I  told  him  to  come 
over  to  Mr.  Cook  directly,  as  he  was  in  much  the  same  state  as  he 
was  the  night  before.  The  prisoner  made  some  reply,  and  I  went 
back  to  the  Talbot  Arms;  and  in  a  minute  or  two  the  prisoner 
came  ♦into  Mr.  Cook's  room,  and  the  first  thing  he  said  was  that 
he  did  not  think  he  had  ever  dressed  so  quickly  in  his  life.  At 
this  time  Mr.  Jones  was  still  supporting  the  deceased.  I  went  out 
of  the  bedroom,  and  remained  upon  the  landing  about  a  minute  or 
two,  when  the  prisoner  came  out,  and  I  observed  to  him  that  the 
deceased  appeared  in  the  same  state  he  was  the  night  before,  and 
Palmer  replied  that  he  was  not  so  ill  by  a  fiftieth  part.  He  then 
went  to  his  own  house,  and  returned  in  a  very  short  time,  and  went 
into  the  deceased's  bedroom.  I  then  heard  the  deceased  ask  to  be 
turned  over  on  his  right  side,  and  very  shortly  after  this  I  heard  that 
he  was  dead.  I  saw  the  prisoner  feeling  the  deceased's  pulse,  and  he 
said  to  Mr.  Jones,  "  The  pulse  is  gone."  Mr.  Jones  then  put  his 
face  to  the  heart  of  the  deceased,  and  when  he  had  done  so  he  lifted 
up  both  his  hands,  but  did  not  speak.  The  prisoner  then  told  me  to 
fetch  Mr.  Bamford,  and  he  arrived  very  soon  afterwards  ;  and  when 
he  came  down  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Cook  was  dead,  and  that  he  was 
dead  when  he  arrived.  I  was  told  after  this  that  the  prisoner  wanted 
me,  and  I  went  into  the  deceased's  bedroom.  The  prisoner  was  there 
alone.  I  said  to  him,  "  Palmer,  it  is  not  possible  that  Mr.  Cook  is 
dead  ?"  and  he  replied,  "  Yes,  he  is  dead."  He  then  asked  me  who 
I  thought  would  come  to  lay  him  out,  and  I  mentioned  some  women 
whom  I  thought  he  knew,  and  he  said  they  were  just  the  women,  and 
he  told  me  to  fetch  them.  While  Mr.  Cook  was  staying  at  the  Talbot 
Arms  I  saw  a  book,  which  I  supposed  to  be  his  betting  book.  He 
had  it  with  him  when  he  stopped  at  the  Talbot  Arms  before,  on  his 
way  to  Liverpool  races.  I  saw  this  book  in  the  deceased's  bedroom 
the  night  before  he  died.  It  was  on  the  dressing-table.  The  prisoner 
was  in  the  bedroom  the  same  night,  and  I  never  saw  the  book  again. 
I  have  searched  for  it,  but  cannot  find  it  anywhere.  About  ten 
minutes  after  the  deceased  had  died,  and  while  Mr.  Jones  was  out  of 
the  room,  I  saw  the  prisoner  in  the  act  of  searching  the  pockets  of 
Mr.  Cook's  coat.  *i  also  saw  him  search  under  the  pillow  and 
bolster.  Before  Mr.  Cook  died  I  saw  some  letters  lying  on  the 
mantlepiece,  but  I  have  never  seen  them  since. 

At  the  close  of  the  examination  in  chief  of  this  witness,  it  being 
half-past  six  o'clock,  the  Court  rose  and  the  trial  was  adjourned  to 
this  morning  at  ten  o'clock. 
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SECOND  DAY. 

The  adjourned  trial  of  William  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  John 
Parsons  Cook  was  resumed  this  morning.  The  court  was  densely 
crowded,  and  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  interest  which  the  pro- 
ceedings have  from  the  commencement  awakened.  Among  the  dis- 
tinguished persons  present  were  the  Earl  of  Derby,  Earl  Grey,  Lord 
W.  Lennox,  Lord  G.  G.  Lennox,  Lord  H.  Lennox,  &c. 

The  learned  judges  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell  and  Mr.  Baron 
Alderson,  accompanied  by  the  Recorder,  the  Sheriffs,  the  Under- 
Sheriffs,  and  several  members  of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  took  their 
seats  on  the  bench  at  10  o'clock. 

The  prisoner  was  then  placed  at  the  bar.  The  expression  of  his 
countenance  was  sadder  and  more  subdued  than  on  the  preceding  day. 
He  maintained  his  usual  tranquillity  of  demeanour,  seldom  changing 
his  position,  and  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  witnesses. 

The  same  counsel  were  again  in  attendance  : — The  Attorney- 
General,  Mr.  E.  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Bodkin,  Mr.  Welsby,  and  Mr. 
Huddleston,  for  the  Crown  ;  and  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee,  Mr.  Grove, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Kenealy,  for  the  prisoner. 

The  Jury,  who  had  been  all  night  at  the  London  Coffee-house, 
were  conducted  into  court  by  the  officer  who  had  them  charge. 

Elizabeth  Mills,  who  was  under  examination  the  previous  evening, 
was  again  placed  in  the  witness-box.  She  deposed  as  follows  : — I 
had  been  engaged  at  the  Talbot  Arms  for  about  three  years'  previous 
to  Cook's  death.  Cook  first  came  to  that  inn  in  the  month  of  May, 
1855,  and  was  off  and  on  for  some  months.  I  never  heard  him  com- 
plain of  any  illness  during  that  time  except  of  an  affection  in  his 
throat.  I  heard  him  complain  of  a  sore  throat  two  or  three  months 
before  his  death.  He  said  it  resulted  from  cold.  He  took  a  gargle 
for  it.  I  believe  he  had  it  from  Mr.  Thirlby.  I  did  not  observe  any 
sores  about  his  mouth.  I  never  heard  him  complain  of  a  difficulty  in 
swrallowing.  I  have  seen  him  with  a  "  loaded"  tongue  occasionally  ;  but 
I  never  heard  him  complain  of  a  sore  throat,  nor  have  I  heard  of  caustic 
being  applied  to  his  tongue.  It  was  a  month  if  not  more,  before 
his  death  that  I  heard  him  say  he  had  a  sore  throat.  I  never  knew 
him  to  take  medicine  before  his  last  illness.  He  had  a  slight  cough 
through  cold,  but  never  to  my  knowledge  a  violent  one.  He  had 
not  been  ailing  just  before  he  went  to  Shrewsbury.  On  his  return 
from  Shrewsbury  he  complained  of  being  poorly.  I  left  my  situation 
at  Christmas,  and  went  to  my  home  in  the  Potteries.  Since  then  I 
have  been  in  another  situation,  which  I  left  in  February.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Cook's  father-in-law,  since  I  have  been  in 
London.  I  cannot  say  how  many  times  I  have  seen  him,  but  it  is 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  times.  Sometimes  we  conversed 
together  in  a  private  room.  He  only  came  to  see  whether  I  liked 
the  place  or  whether  I  liked  London.  We  used  to  converse  together 
about  Mr. Cook's  death.  I  have  talked  to  him  about  Mr.  Cook's  death 
at  Rugeley.    I  cannot  remember  anything  else  that  we  talked  about 
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except  the  death.  He  has  never  given  me  a  farthing  of  money  or 
promised  to  get  me  a  place.  I  saw  Mr.  Stevens  last  Tuesday  a 
folly's  Hotef  where  I  had  been  in  serv  ce.  Lavinia  Barnes  was 
wit/us.  She  was  the  waitress  at  the  Talbot  Arms  when  Mr  Cook 
died  Two  other  persons  were  present,  Mr.  Hatton,  the  chief  officer 
of  Ru»eley,  and  Mr.  Gardiner,  an  attorney  at  the  same  place.  Mr. 
Cook's  death  may  have  been  mentioned  at  this  meeting.  Other  thmgs 
were  talked  of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  mention. 

Serjeant  Shee.— But  you  must  mention  them. 

Witness.-l  cannot  remember  what  they  were.  I  don  t  know 
whether  we  talked  about  the  trial.  They  did  not  ask  me  what  I  cou  d 
prove.  My  deposition  was  not  read  over  to  me,  and  Mr  -Stevens  did 
Tt  talk  to  me  about  the  symptoms  that  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cook 
before  his  death.  I  had  seen  Mr,  Hatton  a  few  times  before.  I 
once  saw  him  at  Dolly's.  He  merely  dined  there.  I  can- 
no remcuber  whether"  he  spoke  to  me  about  Cook's  death 
He    might   have    done   so.      I  cannot 

he  did  or  not.     I  know  he  asked  me  how  I  did.     (A  laugh.) 
I  saw  Mr.  Gardiner  once  at  Dolly's,  and  once  in  the  street,  and  I  swear 
these  were  the  only  occasions  I  ever  saw  him.  I  never  went  with  him 
to  a  solicitor's  office.    At  present  I  am  living  with  my  mother  at 
Rueeley.    Before  that  I  had  been  living  among  my  friends.    I  know 
"man  named  Dutton.    He  is  a  friend  of  mine.    1  have  been  staying 
at  his  house.  His  mother  lives  in  the  same  houseT  He  ,s  a  Utonnng 
man.    I  used  to  sleep  with  Dutton's  mother.    I  swear  tha  slept 
with  his  mother.    I  have  also  been  staying  with  a  cousin  of  mine  in 
the  Potteries.    I  left  Dolly's  of  my  own  accord,  because  I  did  not 
like  the  place.  I  can  read,  and  1  read  the  newspapers.  I  have  heard 
of  the  case  of  a  person  named  Dove,  who  was  supposed  to  have 
murdered  his  wife  at  Leeds.    I  merely  heard  that  it  was  another 
strvchnine  case,  but  the  symptoms  of  strychnine  were  not  men- 
tioned    I  will  swear  that  I  mentioned  "  twitching    to  the  coroner 
If  I   did  not   use    the   exact   word,   I   said    something  to  the 
same  effect.    I  will  swear  that  I  have  used  the  word  ''tw'tchmg  , 
before  I  came  to  London.    The  words  <  twitching    and  'jerking 
were  not  first  suggested  to  me.    I  did  not  say  anything  about 
the  broth  havinfmade  me  sick  before  the  >roner  because 
It  did  not  occu^to  me.     I  did  tell  the  coroner  that  I  tasted 
the  broth,  and  that  I  did  not  observe  anything  particular  about  it.  1 
was  examined  several  times,  and  I  was  questioned  part.cular y  upon 
the  subject  of  the  broth,  and  I  said  on  one  occasion,  that  1  thought 
die  broth  was  very  good.    I  did  not  at  the  time  think  it  was  the  broth 
that  had  caused  the  sickness.    I  was  so  ill  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  to 
bed  ;  but  I  could  not  at  all  account  for  it.   I  only  took  two  table- 
spoonfuls,  and  the  sickness  came  on  in  about  half  an  hour.    1  new* 
knew  of  Mr.  Cook  taking  coffee  in  bed  before  those  occasions.    If  J. 
have  said  that  Mr.  Palmer  ordered  coffee  for  Cook,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  correct.    I  cannot  remember  so  well  to-day  as  I  did  yestei- 
day.    I  cannot  remember  whether  I  told  the  coroner  that  I  had  not 
seen  Mr.  Palmer  when  I  gave  the  deceased  the  coffee.    1  dont 
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remember  whether  I  said  anything  before  the  coroner  about  seeing  a 
box  of  pills  in  the  deceased's  bedroom  on  the  Monday 
night,  and  that  Palmer  was  in  the  room  at  the  time. 
Perhaps  I  was  not  asked  the  question.  I  did  nothing  but 
answer  questions  that  were  put  to  me.  I  am  sure°  that 
Palmer  was  in  the  room  on  that  night.  I  remember  that  he  brought 
a  jar  of  jelly,  and  I  opened  it.  I  swear  that  the  deceased  told  me 
that  the  pills  Palmer  had  given  him  had  made  him  ill.  I  did  not  say 
this  before  the  coroner.  I  was  asked  some  questions  by  Dr.  Collier 
with  regard  to  what  I  had  stated  to  the  coroner,  and  I  said  that  my 
evidence  had  been  altered,  as  some  things  had  occurred  to  me  since, 
and  I  had  made  another  statement  to  a  gentleman.  I  gave  this  addi- 
tional statement  to  a  gentleman  at  Dolly's.  I  don't  know  who  the 
gentleman  was.  I  did  not  ask  him,  and  he  did  not  tell  me.  He  did 
not  ask  me  many  questions.  He  put  a  few  to  me  and  wrote  down 
my  answers.  He  mentioned  Mr.  Stevens's  name.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
there. 

Serjeant  Shee.— -Why  did  not  vou  tell  me  that  Because  you  did 
not  ask  me.    (A  laugh.) 

Cross-examination  continued.— I  did  not  tell  the  coroner  that  Mr. 
Cook  was  beating  the  bed-clothes  on  the  Monday  night.  I  did  say 
that  he  sometimes  threw  his  head  back,  and  then  would  raise  himself 
up  again,  and  I  believe  I  also  said  that  he  could  hardly  speak  for 
shortness  of  breath.  I  did  not  say  that  he  called  "  Murder  !"  twice, 
and  I  do  not  remember  saying  that  he  "twitched"  while  I  was  rub- 
bing his  hands.  I  did  not  say  anything  about  toast-and-water  being 
given  to  Mr.  Cook  by  order  of  Palmer,  in  a  spoon ;  or  that  he  snapped 
at  the  spoon  and  bit  it  so  hard  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  it  out  of  his 
mouth. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  here  interposed  and  intimated  his  opinion 
that  it  would  be  a  fairer  course  to  read  the  witness's  depositions. 

The  other  judges  concurred. 
,  T.ne  Attorney- General  said,  he  should  have  interposed,  but  it  was 
his  intention  to  adduce  evidence  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
case  was  conducted  by  the  coroner,  and  that  he  was  expostulated  with 
upon  omitting  to  put  proper  questions,  and  also  omitting  to  take  down 
the  answers  that  were  given. 

Cross-examination  continued.  — I  should  have  answered  all  those 
questions  if  they  had  been  put  to  me.  I  was  not  purposely  recalled  to 
state  the  symptoms  of  the  deceased  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Taylor. 
When  the  prisoner  came  to  the  Talbot  on  the  Tuesday  night  he  had 
a  plaid  dressing-gown  on,  but  I  cannot  say  whether  he  had  a  cap 
or  not.  I  did  not  observe  that  the  prisoner  appeared  at  all  con- 
fused at  the  time  he  was  examining  the  clothes  and  the  bed  of  the 
deceased. 

A  model  of  the  prisoner's  house  and  of  the  hotel  was  here  pro- 
duced. The  deposition  of  the  witness  was  put  in  and  read,  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  the  statements  made  by  her  in  her  examina- 
tion on  Wednesday  were  omitted  when  she  was  examined  by  the 
coroner. 
No.  3. 
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The  witness  was  then  re-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James.— I  was 
examined  on  a  great  many  different  days  by  the  coroner.  I  was  not 
asked  to  describe  all  the  symptoms  I  saw.  The  coroner  himself  put 
the  questions  to  me,  and  his  clerk  took  down  the  answers.  I  merely 
answered  the  questions,  and  I  was  not  told  to  describe  all  I  saw 
The  coroner  asked  me  if  the  broth  had  any  effect  upon  me ;  and  1 
said,  «  Not  that  I  was  aware  of."  I  don't  know  what  brought  the 
sickness  to  my  mind  afterwards,  but  1  think  that  some  one  else  in  the 
house  brought  the  fact  to  my  memory.  I  certainly  did  vomit  after  I 
took  the  broth,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
deceased  told  me  that  it  was  the  pills  Palmer  had  given  him  that  had 
made  him  ill.  When  Mr.  Collier  came  to  me,  he  said  that  he  was  tor 
the  Crown,  and  he  then  asked  me  questions  about  the  inquest  and  the 
death  of  Mr.  Cook.  I  answered  all  the  questions  he  put  to  me,  and 
he  took  them  down  in  writing,  and  carried  the  statement  away  with 
him.  Two  other  persons  waited  outside  the  house.  I  am  engaged 
to  be  married  to  one  of  the  Buttons.  , 

Serjeant  Shee.— Did  not  Dr.  Collier  tell  you  that  he  was  neither 
for  the  Crown  nor  for  the  defence,  but  for  the  truth  ? 

Witness.— No ;  what  he  said  was,  that  he  was  for  the  Crown ;  but 
what  he  desired  above  all  things  was  to  know  the  truth,  and  that  he 
asked  me  to  tell  him  without  fear,  favour,  or  affection. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— I  am  a  member 
of  the  firm  of  Gardiner  and  Co.,  of  Rugeley.  I  acted  in  this  matter 
for  the  firm  of  Cookson  and  Co.,  the  solicitors  of  Mr.  Stevens  the 
father-in-law  of  Cook.  I  attended  the  inquest  on  the  body  ot  Cook, 
and  occasionally  put  questions  to  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Ward,  an 
attorney,  was  the  coroner.  He  put  questions  to  the  witnesses,  and  his 
clerk  took  down  the  answers.  The  inquest  lasted  five  days,  and  several 
times  upon  each  day  I  expostulated  with  the  coroner  on  account  ot 
his  omitting  to  put  questions. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  submitted  that  what  was  said  by  the  coroner  was 
no  evidence  aginst  the  prisoner.  . 

The  Attorney-General.— It  is  not  intended  as  evidence  against  the 
prisoner,  but  to  rebut  the  effect  of  evidence  that  you  have  put  m.  1 
will  ask— had  you  occasion  to  expostulate  with  the  coroner  as  to  the 
omission  of  his  clerk  to  take  down  the  answers  of  witnesses  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  object  to  the  question  being  put  in  that 

f°rThe  Attorney- General.— Did  you  observe  that  the  clerk  omitted 
to  take  down  the  answers  of  Elizabeth  Mills  ?— Not  in  reference  to 
that  particular  case. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— Her  account  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ques- 
tions were  not  put. 

The  Attorney-General.— Did  Dr.  Taylor  object  that  questions  were 
not  put  which  ought  to  have  been  put  ?— I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Lord  Campbell. -It  is  not  suggested,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
coroner  refused  to  correct  any  mistakes  that  were  made. 

The  Attorney- General.— I  am  prepared  to  show  that  there  was  such 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  coroner  as  led  to  expostulation. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Don't  state  that  unless  you  are  going  to 
prove  it. 

The  Attorney- General. — It  is  suggested  that  a  witness  has  given 
evidence  here  which  she  did  not  give  before  the  coroner  ;  my  object 
is  to  show,  first,  that  questions  were  not  put  to  her  which  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  put  ;  secondly,  that  her  answers  to  other  questions 
were  not  taken  down. 

Lord  Campbell  held  that  the  evidence  was  not  admissible. 

Witness,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  jury  asked  a 
great  many  questions. 

Re-examined. — The  jury  made  very  strong  observations  as  to  the 
necessity  of  putting  questions. 

The  Attorney- General. — Did  they  assign  any  reason  for  interfering 
when  they  put  questions  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Shee  objected  to  this  question,  on  the  ground  that  it 
did  not  arise  out  of  his  cross-examination. 

Lord  Campbell. — My  learned  brethren  think  that  evidence  upon 
this  point  is  not  admissible. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  said,  the  depositions  which  had  been  put  in 
did  not  show  that  any  questions  had  been  put/by  the  jurymen.  If 
they  had  contained  such  questions  they  would  have  shown  the  motive 
of  the  jury  in  putting  them.  But  the  Court  was  left  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  whether  questions  had  been  put  by  the  coroner  or  any  other 
person.  For  anything  that  appeared  to  the  contrary,  the  witnesses 
might  have  made  a  voluntary  statement  without  any  questions  at  all 
being  put  to  them.  No  foundation  was  laid  therefore  for  the  Attor- 
ney-General's question. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson  concurred. 

Mrs.  Ann  Brook,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — I  live  at 
Manchester.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  attending  races.  I  was  at  Shrews- 
bury Races  in  November,  1855.  I  saw  Palmer  there.  On  the  14th 
(Wednesday)  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  met  him  in  the 
street,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  his  horse  Chicken  would 
win  ?  He  desired  me  if  I  heard  anything  further  about  a  horse  be- 
longing to  Lord  Derby,  which  was  also  to  run,  to  call  and  tell  him  on 
the  following  day.  I  went  to  the  Raven  to  see  him  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  on  the  Thursday  evening.  Some  friends  waited  for  me  in  the 
road.  I  went  upstairs  and  asked  a  servant  to  tell  Palmer  that  I  wished 
to  speak  to  him.  The  servant  said  he  was  there.  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs  there  are  two  passages,  one  facing  the  other  to  the  left.  I  turned 
to  the  left.  I  saw  Palmer  standing  by  a  small  table  in  the  passage.  He 
had  a  tumbler-glass  in  his  hand  in  which  there  appeared  to  be  a  small 
quantity  of  water.  I  did  not  see  hirn  put  anything  into  it.  There  was  a 
light  between  him  and  me,  and  he  held  it  up  to  the  light.  He  said  to  me, 
"  I  will  be  with  you  presently."  He  saw  me  the  moment  I  got  to  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  He  stood  at  the  table  a  minute  or  two  longer  with  the 
glass  in  his  hand,  holding  it  up  to  the  light  once  or  twice,  and  now 
and  then  shaking  it.  1  made  an  observation  about  the  fineness  of  the 
weather.  The  door  of  a  sitting-room,  which  I  supposed  was  un- 
occupied, was  partially  open,  and  he  went  into  it,  taking  the  glass 
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with  him.  In  two  or  three  minutes  he  came  out  again  with  the  glass. 
What  was  in  the  glass  was  still  the  colour  of  water.  He  then  carried 
it  into  his  own  sitting-room,  the  door  of  which  was  shut.  He  after- 
wards came  out  and  brought  me  a  glass  with  brandy-and-water  in  it. 
It  mgiht  have  been  the  same  glass.  I  had  some  of  the  brandy-and- 
water.  It  produced  no  unpleasant  consequences.  We  had  some 
conversation  about  the  races.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said  he  should 
back  his  own  horse,  Chicken.  I  was  present  at  the  race,  when 
Chicken  ran  and  lost. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  am  married.  Brook  is 
the  name  of  my  husband.  He  never  goes  with  me  to  races.  I  live 
with  him.  I  don't  attend  many  races  in  the  course  of  a  year.  My 
husband  has  a  high  appointment,  and  does  not  sanction  my  going  to 
races.  A  great  number  of  racing  men  were  ill  at  Shrewsbury  on  the 
Wednesday.  There  was  a  wonder  as  to  what  had  caused  their  illness, 
and  something  was  said  about  the  water  being  poisoned.  People 
were  affected  by  sickness  and  purging.  I  know  some  persons  who 
were  so  affected.  The  passage  in  which  I  saw  Palmer  holding  the 
glass  led  to  a  good  many  rooms.  I  think  it  was  lighted  by  gas.  I 
supposed  that  he  was  mixing  some  cooling  drink. 

lie-examined. — I  was  not  examined  before  the  coroner.  The 
brandy-and-water  which  Palmer  gave  me  was  cold.  I  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  him.  I  had  known  him  a  number  of  years,  as  a 
racing  man. 

Lavinia  Barnes,  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. — In  November, 
1855,.  I  was  a  waitress  at  the  Talbot  Arms.  I  knew  Palmer 
aud  Cook.  Cook  called  there  on  the  12th  (Monday)  as  he 
was  going  to  the  races.  He  did  not  complain  of  illness. 
I  saw  him  when  he  returned  on  the  15th.  On  the  Friday  he 
came  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  dining 
with  Palmer.  He  spoke  to  me.  He  was  sober.  On  the  Saturday  I 
saw  him  twice.  Some  broth  wTas  sent  over  and  taken  up  to  him  by 
me.  He  could  not  take  it ;  he  was  too  sick.  I  carried  it  down,  and 
put  it  in  the  kitchen.  I  afterwards  saw  Palmer,  and  told  him  Cook 
was  too  sick  to  take  it.  Palmer  said  he  must  have  it.  Elizabeth  Mills 
afterwards  took  it  up  again.  She  was  taken  ill  with  violent  vomiting 
on  the  Sunday,  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  She  went  to  bed 
and  did  not  come  down  stairs  till  four  or  five  o'clock.  I  saw  some 
broth  on  that  day  in  the  kitchen.  It  was  in  a  "  sick  cup,"  with  two 
handles,  not  belonging  to  the  house.  I  did  not  see  it  brought.  The 
cup  went  back  to  Palmer's.  On  the  Monday  morning,  between  seven 
;and  eight  o'clock,  I  saw  Palmer.  He  told  Mills  he  was  going  to 
London.  I  also  saw  Cook  during  the  day.  Sandars  came  to  see 
him,  and  I  took  him  up  some  brandy-and-water.  I  slept  that  night 
in  the  next  room  to  Cook's.  Palmer  came  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  went  up-stairs,  but  I  did  not  see  whether 
he  went  into  Cook's  room.  About  twelve  o'clock  I  was  in  the  kit- 
hen,  when  Cook's  bell  rang  violently.  I  went  up-stairs.  Cook  was 
very  ill,  and  asked  me  to  send  for  Palmer.  He  screamed  out 
"  Murder!"    He  exclaimed  that  he  was  in  violent  pain — that  he  was 
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suffocating.  His  eyes  were  wild-looking,  standing  a  great  way  out  of 
his  head.    He  was  beating  the  bed  with  his  arms.    He  cried  out 

Christ,  have  mercy  on  my  soul I"  I  never  saw  a  person  in  such  a 
state.  Having  called  up  Mills,  I  left  to  send  «  Boots"  for  Palmer 
.Palmer  came,  and  I  again  went  into  the  room.  Cook  was  then  more 
composed     He  said    -  Oh,  doctor,  I  shall  die."    Palmer  replied, 

Hont  be  alarmed,  my  lad."  I  saw  Cook  drink  a  darkish 
mixture  out  of  a  glass.  I  don't  know  who  gave  it  to  him.  I  both 
saw  and  heard  him  snap  at  the  glass.  He  brought  up  the  draught 
1  left  him  between  12  and  1  o'clock,  when  he  was  more  composed. 
On  the  Tuesday  he  seemed  a  little  better.    At  night,  a  little  before 

Z  ?  clocl*>  the  bel1  rang  again.  I  was  in  the  kitchen.  Mills  went  up 
stairs.  I  followed  her,  and  heard  Cook  screaming,  but  did  not  go 
into  the  room.  I  stood  outside  the  door  and  saw  Palmer  come.  Pie 
toid  been  fetched.  I  said,  as  he  passed  me,  <'  Mr.  Cook  is  ill  ao-ain." 
He  said,  «  Oh,  is  he  ?."  and  went  into  the  room.  He  was  dressed  in 
his  usual  manner,  and  wore  a  black  coat  and  a  cap.  1  remained  on 
the  landing  when  Palmer  came  out.  As  he  went  down  stairs,  Mills 
asked  him  how  Cook  was  ?  He  said  to  her  and  to  me,  «  He  is  not  so 
bad  by  fifty  parts  as  he  was  last  night."  I  heard  Cook  ask  to  be  turned 
over  before  I  went  in,  while  Palmer  was  there.  I  went  in  after 
palmer  had  left,  but  I  came  out  before  Cook  died.  After  he  died  on 
the  luesday,  I  went  into  the  room  and  found  Palmer  with  a  coat  in 
his  hand.  He  was  clearing  out  the  pockets  of  the  coat  and  looking 
under  the  bolster.  I  said,  «  Oh  !  Mr.  Cook  can't  be  dead  !  "  Palme? 
said,  "  He  is  !  I  knew  he  would  be,"  and  then  left  the  room.  I  saw 
him  on  the  Thursday  following.  He  came  into  the  hall  of  the  hotel 
and  asked  for  the  key  of  Cooks  bedroom,  in  which  the  body  was  lyin^. 
The  key  was  in  the  bar.  He  said  he  wanted  some  books  and  papers 
and  a  paper-knife,  for  they  were  to  go  back  to  the  stationer's,  or  else 
he  would  have  to  pay  for  them.  I  went  with  him  into  the  room.  He 
then  requested  me  to  go  to  Miss  Bond  for  some  books.  I  went  down- 
stairs and  fetched  the  books.  When  I  returned  he  was  still  in  the 
room  looking  for  the  paper-knife  on  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers 
among  books,  papers,  and  clothes.  He  said,  « I  can't  find  the  knife 
anywhere.     Miss  Bond,  the  housekeeper,  afterwards  came  up,  and  I 

\  r»  t  the  Fnda?'  between  three  and  four  o'clock,  I  saw  Mr.  Jones 
with  Palmer.  J  ones  said  he  thought  Palmer  knew  where  the  betting-book 
was.  -Palmer  asked  me  to  go  and  look  for  it,  and  said  it  was  sure  to 
be  tound,  but  it  was  not  worth  anything  to  any  one  but  Cook.  Mills 
and  I  went  up  to  look  for  it,  but  we  could  not  find  it.  We  searched 
everywhere— in  the  bed,  and  all  round  the  room,  but  not  in  the 
drawers.  We  went  down  and  told  Palmer  and  Jones  that  we  could 
not  find  it.  Palmer  said,  "  Oh,  it  will  be  found  somewhere.  I  will 
go  with  you  and  look  myself."  He  .did  not  go  with  us,  but  left  the 
house.  I  did:  not  see  him  come  out  of  the  room  on  the  Thursday. 
Ihere  was  no  reason  for  our  not  looking  in  the  drawers.  Some  people 
were  in  the  room  at  the  time,  nailing  the  cofiin. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Cook  had  some  coffee  on 
the  Saturday  between  twelve  and  one.    I  did  not  pay  any  particular 
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was  some  of  Cook's  linen  in  several  of  the  drawers     There  v ms ^  a 
portmanteau  containing  other  things  besides 

There  were  dress  clothes,  an  overcoat,  and  morning  clothes,  lhe 
door"-  locked  on  the  night  of  the  death  w^w^^t 
for  to  lay  out  the  corpse  before  it  was  light.  The  underta k  s  w^ 
on  the  following  morning,  and  the  door  was  locked  after  they  left. 
They  eame  again  on  the  Thursday  night  had 

by  themselves.  The  body  was  put  into  J^J^^ 
was  there.    The  women  were  in  the  room  with  the  three  undertakers 

were  in  and  out  of  the  room  while  the  women  were  laying  out  the 
body,  but  they  were  sometimes  left  alone  I  saw  ^^^°^m 
at  that  time.    I  had  seen  it  before  in  Cook's  hand,  but  I  dont  le 

m^^^*y  M,  Welsby.-I  Kveat  Rugeley  and 
have  frequently  been  employed  as  charwoman  by  Palmer.  On  the 
Saturday  before  Cook  died  Palmer  sent  me  to  Mr  Robinson  s  at  the 
SSon  Inn!  for  a  little  broth  for  Cook.  I  fetched  the  broth  took  it 
to  Palmer's'  house,  and  put  it  to  the  fire  in  the  back  kitchen  to  warm 
After  doing  so  I  went  about  my  work  in  other  parts  of  the  houBe. 
When  the  broth  was  hot,  Palmer  brought  it  to  mem  the  kitchen  and 
poured  it  into  a  cup.  He  told  me  to  take  it  to  the  Talbot  Arms  for 
Cook,  to  ask  if  he  would  take  a  little  bread  or  toast  with  it,  and  to 
say  that  Smith  had  sent  it. 

By  Lord  Campbell.- He  did  not  say  why  I  was  to  say  that. 
Examination  resumed.— There  is  a  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith  in  Ruge- 
ley.    He  is  called  -  Jerry  Smith."    He  is  a  friend  of  Palmers.  I 
took  the  broth  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  and  gave  it  to  Lavima  Barnes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Mr.  Smith  was  in  the  habit 
of  putting  up  at  the  Albion.  He  was  friendly  with  Cook.  Cook 
was  to  have  dined  with  Smith  that  day,  but  was  not  able ito  go. 
Mrs.  Robinson,  the  landlady  of  the  Albion,  made  the  broth,  but  I  do 

not  know  by  whose  orders.  ,    „     .   -o  i      »  i  •* i4s*i 

By  Lord  Campbell.— The  broth  was  at  the  fire  in  Palmer  s  kitchen 

about  five  minutes.  L'\^.       T  j  iLuU 

Charles  Horley,  examined  by  "Mr.  Bodkin.— I  am  a  gardener  living 
at  Rugeley,  and  was  occasionally  employed  by  the  prisoner  in  his 
garden.  On  the  Sunday  before  Cook  died,  Palmer  asked  me  to  take 
some  broth  to  Cook.  That  was  at  Palmer's  house,  where  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  going.  It  was  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock.  He  gave  me  the 
broth  in  a  small  cup,  with  a  cover  over  it,  and  told  me  to  take  it  to 
the  Talbot  Arms  for  Cook.  I  did  so.  I  cannot  say  whether  or  not 
the  broth  was  hot.  I  gave  it  to  one  of  the  servant  girls  at  the  lalbot 
Arms,  but  which  I  cannot  say. 

The  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 
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Sarali  Bond,  examined  by  Mr.  Huddleston. — In  November  last 
was  housekeeper  at  the  Talbot  Arms.  I  knew  Cook.  He  stayed  at 
the  Talbot  Arms.  I  remember  his  going  to  Shrewsbury  Races  on  the 
12th  of  November.  He  returned  on  the  Thursday.  I  heard  him  say 
that  he  was  very  poorly.  I  did  not  see  him  on  the  Friday  or  Satur- 
day. On  Sunday  I  saw  him  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening.  He  was 
in  bed.  He  said  that  he  had  been  very  poorly,  but  was  better.  Very 
soon  afterwards  I  saw  Palmer.  I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  Cook, 
and  he  replied  that  he  was  better.  On  Saturday  night  Smith  had 
slept  in  the  room  with  Cook.  On  the  Sunday  evening  I  asked  Palmer 
if  Cook  would  not  want  somebody  with  him  that  night,  and  Palmer 
replied  that  he  was  so  much  better,  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  that 
any  one  should  be  with  him.  I  asked  if  Daniel  Jenkins,  the  boots, 
should  sleep  in  the  room  ?  Palmer  said,  that  Cook  was  so  much 
better,  he  had  much  rather  he  did  not.  On  the  Monday  morning,  a 
little  before  seven  o'clock,  I  saw  Palmer  again.  He  came  into  the 
kitchen  to  me.  I  asked  him  how  Cook  was.  He  said  he  was  better,  and 
requested  me  to  make  him  a  cup  of  coffee.  He  did  not  say 
anything  about  iis  strength.  He  remained  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  made 
the  coffee  and  gave  it  to  him.  He  told  me  that  he  was  going  to  London, 
and  that  he  had  written  for  Mr.  Jones  to  come  and  see  Cook.  On 
the  Monday  night,  hearing  from  the  waitress  that  Cook  was  ill 
I  went  up  to  his  room  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock.  When  I 
went  into  the  room  Cook  was  alone.  He  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
resting  on  his  elbow.  He  seemed  disappointed,  and  said  that  he  did 
not  want  to  see  me,  but  Palmer.  I  went  out  on  to  the  landing,  and 
soon  afterwards  Palmer  came.  Palmer  went  into  the  room.  I  could 
not  see  what  was  done  in  the  room.  Palmer  came  out,  went  away 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  returned.  After  he  came  back  I  heard 
that  Cook  had  vomited.  Cook  said  he  thought  he  should  die. 
Palmer  cheered  him  up,  and  said  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to 
prevent  it.  When  Palmer  came  out  of  the  room  again,  I  asked  him 
if  Cock  had  any  relatives,  and  he  said  that  he  had  only  a  step-father. 
I  saw  Cook  again  between  three  and  four  o'clock  on  Tuesday.  That 
was  when  Mr.  Jones  came.  A  little  after  six  o'clock  I  took  some  jelly 
up  to  Cook.  ^  He  seemed  very  anxious  for  it,  and  said  that  he  thought 
he  should  die.  I  thought  he  seemed  better.  I  did  not  see  him 
again  alive.  Between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning, 
I  locked  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  Cook's  body  lay.  About 
nine  o'clock  I  gave  the  key  to  Mr.  Tolly  the  barber,  when  he  came 
to  shave  the  corpse.  On  Thursday  I  gave  it  to  Lavinia  Barnes. 
After  that  I  went  up  to  the  room  and  met  Palmer  coming  out  of  it. 
After  I  came  out  the  door  was  locked,  and  I  had  the  key.  On  Friday, 
when  Mr.  Stevens  came,  I  gave  the  key  to  the  undertaker. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove.-— The  passengers  by  the  express 
train  from  London  arrived  at  Rugeley  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. .  They  come  by  fly  from  Stafford. 

William  Henry  Jones,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — I  am 
a  surgeon,  living  at  Lutterworth.  I  have  been  in  practice  fifteen 
years.    I  was  acquainted  with  Cook,  who  from  time  to  time  resided 
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at  my  house.  I  had  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him  nearly  five 
years.  He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  un- 
married. He  was  originally  educated  for  the  law,  but  of  late  years 
had  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and  the  turf.  The  last  year  or  two 
he  had  no  farm.  He  kept  racehorses  and  betted.  I  had  known 
Palmer  about  twelve  months.  Lately  Cook  considered  my  house  at 
Lutterworth  as  his  home.  I  have  attended  him  professionally.  His 
health  was  generally  good,  but  he  was  not  very  robust.  He  was  a 
man  of  active  habits.  He  both  hunted  and  played  cricket.  In  No- 
vember last  he  invited  me  to  go  to  Shrewsbury  to  see  his  horse  run, 
and  I  went  I  spent  Tuesday,  the  13th,  with  him  there.  That  was 
the  day  on  which  Polestar  ran  and  won.  I  dined  with  Cook  and 
other  friends  at  the  Haven  Hotel,  where  he  was  staying.  The  horse 
having  won  there  was  a  little  extra  champagne  drunk.  We  dined 
between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  the  party  broke  up  between  eight 
and  nine.  Cook  afterwards  accompanied  me  round  the  town.  We 
went  to  Mr.  Frail's;  who  is  Clerk  of  the  Course.  I  saw  Cook  produce 
his  betting-book  to  Whitehouse,  the  jockey.  He  calculated  his  win- 
nings on  Polestar.  There  were  figures  in  the  book.  Cook  made  a 
statement  as  to  his  winnings. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  objected  to  this  statement  being  given  in  evidence, 
and  the  Attorney-Qeneral  therefore  did  not  ask  any  questions  as  to  its 
purport. 

Examination  resumed. — I  left  the  Raven  Hotel  at  ten  o'clock. 
Cook  was  then  at  the  door.  He  was  not  at  all  the  worse  for  liquor. 
He  was  in  his  usual  health.  On  the  following  Monday  I  received 
a  letter  from  Palmer. 

This  letter,  which  was  put  in  and  read,  was  as  follows : 

"  My  dear  Sir, — Mr.  Cook  was  taken  ill  at  Shrewsbury,  and 
obliged  to  call  in  a  medical  man.  Since  then  he  has  been  confined  to 
his  bed  here  with  a  very  severe  bilious  attack,  combined  with  diarrhoea. 
I  think  it  desirable  for  you  to  come  to  see  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

"Nov.  18,  1855.  "William  Palmer." 

Examination  resumed.— On  that  day  (Monday)  I  was  very  unwell. 
On  the  next  day  I  went  to  Rugeley.  I  arrived  at  the  Talbot  Arms 
about  half-past  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  went 
up  to  Cook's  room.  He  said  that  he  was  very  comfortable,  but  he 
had  been  very  ill  at  Shrewsbury.  He  did  not  detail  the  symp- 
toms, but  said  that  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  a  medical  man. 
Palmer  came  in.  I  examined  Cook  in  Palmer's  presence.  He  had  a 
natural  pulse.  I  looked  at  his  tongue,  which  was  clean.  I  said  it  was 
hardly  the  tongue  of  a  bilious  diarrhoea  attack.  Palmer  replied,  "  You 
should  have  seen  it  before."  I  did  not  then  prescribe  for  Cook.  In 
the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  visited  him  several  times.  He  changed 
for  the  better.  His  spirits  and  pulse  both  improved.  I  gave  him,  at 
his  request,  some  toast-and-water  and  he  vomited.  There  was  no 
diarrhoea.  The  toast-and-water,  was  in  the  room.  Mr.  Bamford 
came  in  the  evening  about  seven  o'clock.  Palmer  had  told  me  that 
Mr.  Bamford  had  been  called  in.    Mr.  Bamford  expressed  his  opinion 
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that  Cook  was  going  on  very  satisfactorily.  We  were  talking  about 
what  he  was  to  have,  and  Cook  objected  to  the  pills  of  the  previous 
night  Palmer  was  there  all  the  time.  Cook  said  the  pills  made  him 
ill.  I  do  not  remember  to  whom  he  addressed  this  observation.  We 
three  (Palmer,  Bamford,  and  myself)  went  out  upon  the  landing. 
Palmer  proposed  that  Mr.  Bamford  should  make  up  some  morphine 
pills  as  before,  at  the  same  time  requesting  me  not  to  mention  to  Cook 
what  they  contained,  as  he  objected  to  the  morphine  so  much.  Mr. 
Bamford  agreed  to  this,  and  he  went  away.  I  went  back  to  Cook's 
room,  and  Palmer  went  with  me.  During  the  evening  [  was  several 
times  in  Cook's  room.  He  seemed  very  comfortable  all  the  evening. 
There  was  no  more  vomiting  nor  any  diarrhoea,  but  there  was  a  natural 
motion  in  the  bowels.    I  observed  no  bilious  symptoms  about  Cook. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — Did  he  appear  to  have  recently  suffered  from 
a  bilious  attack  ? — No. 

Examination  resumed.  —  Palmer  and  I  went  to  his  house  about 
eight  o'clock.  I  remained  there  about  half-an-hour,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Cook.  I  next  saw  Palmer  in  Cook's  room  at  nearly  eleven 
o'clock.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  box  of  pills.  He  opened  the  paper, 
on  which  the  direction  was  written  in  my  presence.  That  paper  was 
round  the  box.  He  called  my  attention  to  the  paper  saying,  "  What  an 
excellent  handwriting  for  an  old  man !"  I  did  not  read  the  direction, 
but  looked  at  the  writing,  which  was  very  good.  Palmer  proposed  to 
Cook  that  he  should  take  the  pills.  Cook  protested  very  much  against 
it,  because  they  had  made  him  so  ill  on  the  previous  night.  Palmer 
repeated  the  request  several  times,  and  at  last  Cook  complied  with  it, 
and  took  the  pills.  The  moment  he  took  them  he  vomited  into  the 
utensil.  Palmer  and  myself  (at  Palmer's  request)  searched  in  it  for 
the  pills,  to  see  whether  they  were  returned.  We  found  nothing  but 
toast-and-water.  I  do  not  know  when  Cook  had  drunk  the  toast-and- 
water,  but  it  was  standing  by  the  bedside  all  the  evening.  The 
vomiting  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  contents  of  the  pills,  nor 
by  the  act  of  swallowing.  After  vomiting  Cook  laid  down  and 
appeared  quiet.  Before  Palmer  came  Cook  had  got  up  and  sat  in  a 
chair.  His  spirits  were  very  good ;  he  was  laughing  and  joking, 
talking  of  what  he  should  do  with  himself  during  the  winter.  After 
he  had  taken  the  pills  I  went  down-stairs  to  myjsupper,  and  returned 
to  his  room  at  nearly  twelve  o'clock.  His  room  was  double-bedded^ 
and  it  had  been  arranged  that  I  should  sleep  in  it  that  night.  I 
talked  to  Cook  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  went  to  bed.  When  I 
last  talked  to  him  he  was  rather  sleepy,  but  quite  as  well  as  he  had 
been  during  the  evening.  There  was  nothing  about  him  to  excite 
any  apprehensions.  I  had  been  in  bed  about  ten  minutes,  and  had 
not  got  to  sleep,  when  he  suddenly  started  up  in  bed,  and  called  out, 
"Doctor,  get  up,  I  am  going  to  be  ill!  Ring  the  bell  and  send  for 
Palmer."  I  rang  the  bell.  The  chambermaid  came,  and  Cook  called 
out  to  her,  "  Fetch  Mr.  Palmer."  He  asked  me  to  give  him  something. 
I  declined,  and  said,  "Palmer  will  be  here  directly."  Cook  was  then 
sitting  up  in  bed.  The  room  was  rather  dark,  and  I  did  not  ob- 
serve anything  particular  in  his  countenance.    He  asked  me  to  rub 
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the  back  of  his  neck.  I  did  so.  I  supported  him  with  my  arm. 
There  was  a  stiffness  about  the  muscles  of  his  neck.  Palmer 
came  very  soon  (two  or  three  minutes  at  the  utmost) 
after  the  chambermaid  went  for  him.  He  said  "  I  never  dressed  so 
quickly  in  my  life."  I  did  not  observe  how  he  was  dressed.  He  gave 
Cook  two  pills,  which  he  told  me  were  ammonia  pills.  Cook  swal- 
lowed them.  Directly  he  did  so  he  uttered  loud  screams,  threw 
himself  back  in  the  bed,  and  was  dreadfully  convulsed.  That  could 
not  have  been  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  pills  last  taken.  Cook 
said,  "  Raise  me  up,  I  shall  be  suffocated."  That  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  convulsions,  which  lasted  five  or  ten  minutes.  The 
convulsions  affected  every  muscle  of  the  body,  and  were  accompanied 
by  stiffening  of  the  limbs.  I  endeavoured  to  raise  Cook  with  the 
assistance  of  Palmer,  but  found  it  quite  impossible,  owing  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  limbs.  When  Cook  found  we  could  not  raise  him  up 
he  asked  me  to  turn  him  over.  He  was  then  quite  sensible.  I  turned 
him  on  to  his  side.  I  listened  to  the  action  of  his  heart.  I  found  that 
it  gradually  weakened,  and  asked  Palmer  to  fetch  some  spirits  of 
ammonia,  to  be  used  as  a  stimulant.  Palmer  went  to  his  house  and 
fetched  the  bottle.  He  was  away  a  very  short  time.  When  he 
returned  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  gradually  ceasing  and  life 
was  almost  extinct.  Cook  died  very  quietly  a  short  time  afterwards. 
From  the  time  he  called  to  me  to  that  of  his  deat\  there  elapsed  about 
ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  died  of  tetanus,  which  is  a 
spasmodic  affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  whole  body.  It  causes  death 
by  stopping  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  sense  of  suffocation  is 
caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  room  was 
so  dark  that  I  could  not  observe  what  was  the  outward  appearance  of 
Cook's  body  after  death.  When  he  threw  himself  back  in  bed  he 
clinched  his  hands,  and  they  remained  clinched  after  death.^f  When  I 
was  rubbing  his  neck  his  head  and  neck  were  unnaturally  bent  back 
by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  After  death  his  body  was  so 
twisted  or  bowed  that  if  I  had  placed  it  upon  the  back  it  would  have 
rested  upon  the  head  and  the  feet. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — When  did  you  first  observe  that  twisting  or 
bowing  ?    When  Cook  threw  himself  back  in  bed. 

Examination  resumed. — The  jaw  was  affected  by  the  spasmodic 
action.  Palmer  remained  half-an-hour  or  an  hour  after  Cook's  death. 
I  suggested  that  we  should  have  some  women  to  lay  Cook  out.  I 
left  the  room  to  speak  to  the  housekeeper  about  this.  Seeing  two 
maids  on  the  landing  I  sent  them  into  the  room  where  Palmer  wras 
with  Cook's  body.  I  went  downstairs  and  spoke  to  the  housekeeper, 
and  then  returned  to  the  bedroom.  When  I  went  back  Palmer  had 
Cook's  coat  in  his  hand.  He  said  to  me,  "  You,  as  his  nearest  friend, 
had  better  take  possession  of  his  effects."  I  took  Cook's  watch  and 
his  purse,  containing  five  sovereigns  and  five  shillings,  which  was  all 
I  could  find,  I  saw  no  betting-book;  nor  any  papers  or  letters  belong- 
ing to  Cook.    I  found  no  bank-notes. 

Before  Palmer  left  did  he  say  anything  to  you  on  the  subject  of 
affairs  between  himself  and  Cook  ?-— He  did.  Soon  after  Cook's  death 
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he. said,  "It  is  a  bad  thing  for  me  that  Mr.  Cook  is  dead,  as  I  am 
responsible  for  3,000/.  or  4,000/. ;  and  I  hope  Mr,  Cook's  friends  will 
not  let  me  lose  it.  If  they  do  not  assist  me  all  my  horses  will  be 
seized."  He  said  nothing  about  securities  or  papers.  I  was  present 
when  Mr.  Stevens,  Cook's  stepfather,  came.  Palmer  said  that  if 
Mr.  Stevens  did  not  bury  Cook  he  should.  I  do  not  recollect  that 
there  was  any  question  about  burying  him.  Mr.  Stevens,  Palmer, 
Mr.Baraford,  and  myself  dined  together.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Stevens, 
in  Palmer's  presence,  asked  me  to  go  and  look  for  Cook's  betting- 
book.  I  went  to  look  for  it,  and  Palmer  followed  me.  The  night 
that  Cook  died  the  betting-book  was  mentioned. 

What  was  said  about  it  ?— Palmer  said  that  it  would  be  of  use  to 
no  one. 

What  led  to  this  ? — My  taking  possession  of  the  effects. 

Did  you  make  any  observation  about  the  book  ? — I  cannot  recollect. 

Did  you  find  it  ?— No. 

Did  you  make  any  remark  ? — No  particular  remark. 

Did  Palmer  know  what  you  were  looking  for  ? — Yes. 

How  ?— I  said,  "  Where  is  the  betting-book  ?"  Upon  that  he  said, 
"  It  is  of  no  use  to  any  one." 

You  are  sure  he  said  that  ?—Yes.  When  I  went  to  look  for  the 
book,  at  Mr.  Stevens'  request,  Palmer  followed  me.  I  looked  for  the 
book  for  two  or  three  minutes,  but  did  not  find  it.  I  told  the  maid- 
servants that  I  could  not  find  it.  Palmer  returned  with  me  to  the 
dining-room,  and  I  told  Mr.  Stevens  that  I  could  not  find  the  book. 

By  Lord  Campbell.— When  Palmer,  Mr.  Bamford,  and  myself 
held  the  consultation  on  the  landing  on  the  Tuesday  night,  nothing 
was  said  about  the  spasms  of  the  night  before. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  am  a  regular  medical 
practitioner,  and  have  for  fifteen  years  practised  medicine  as  a  means 
of  gaining  a  living.  I  am  a  licentiate  of  the  Apothecaries  Company, 
and  have  endeavoured,  both  as  a  young  man  and  since,  to  qualify 
myself  for  my  profession.  When  I  saw  Cook  his  throat  was  slightly 
ulcerated,  but  he  could  swallow  very  well,  although  with  a  little 
pain.  I  know  that  he  had  applied  caustic  to  his  tongue,  but  he  had 
ceased  to  do  so  for  two  months.  He  did  not  after  that  continue  to 
complain  of  pain  in  his  throat  or  tongue.  I  saw  him  frequently 
during  the  races,  and  never  heard  him  express  any  apprehension 
about  spots  which  appeared  upon  his  body,  although  he  did  express 
apprehensions  of  secondary  symptoms  resulting  from  syphilis.  I  am 
not  aware  that  at  the  time  he  died  he  was  suffering  from  the  venereal 
disease,  but  I  know  that  he  had  it  about  a  twelvemonth  ago.  He 
had  been  reduced  in  circumstances  some  time  before  he  died,  but  he 
was  redeeming  them.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  frequently  in  want 
of  small  sums  of  money.  I  believed  that  he  owned  a  mare  in  con- 
junction with  Palmer  named  Pyrrhine,  which  was  under  the  care  of 
Sandars,  the  trainer.  The  race  which  Polestar  won  was  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  deceased.  He  was  much  excited  at  the 
race,  and  more  particularly  so  after  it.  Deceased  was  a  very  temperate 
man  and  did  not  exceed  in  wine  on  the  evening  of  the  race.  The 
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next  I  hoard  of  him  was  through  the  letter  from  Palmer,  Palmer 
knew  perfectly  well  who  I  was,  and  that  I  was  in  practice  as 
a  surgeon  at  Lutterworth.  When  I  Haw  deceased  be  ob- 
jected to  take  morphia  pills,  because  they  had  made  him  ill 
the  night  before.  He  did  not  say  that  Dr.  Savage  had  for- 
bidden him  to  tak^  tie  morphia,  but  he  said  that  he  had  been 
directed  not  to  take  mercury  or  opium.  The  effect  of  morphia  would 
be  to  soothe  and  to  cause  slight  constipation.  When  J  saw  him  and 
he  roused  up  a  little,  he  said,  "  Palmer,  give  me  the  remedy  you  gave 
me  last  night."  1  rubbed  the  deceased'.-,  neck  for  about  five  minute*, 
lie  died  very  quietly.  I  had  seen  cases  of  tetanus  before.  I  think  T 
mentioned  tetanus  at  the  inquest.  1  am  sure,  if  you  refer  to  my  depo- 
sitions, you  will  find  that  1  mentioned  tetanus  and  convulsions  both. 
''The  depositions  were  referred  to,  and  there  was  no  mention  of  tetanus 
in  them.;  Witness  continued,  however,  *T  am  sure  that.  J  mentioned 
tetan  us." 

The  Attorney-General. — I  must  set  this  right.  1  have  here  the 
original  deposition,  and  J  find  that  the  matter  stands  thus  : — There 
were  strong  symptoms  of — then  there  is  the  word  "  compression  " 
struck  out;  and  then  there  is  the  word  "tetanus"  also  struck  out — it 
is  evident  that  the  clerk  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  what  he  was 
writing— and  then  the  words  :<  violent  convulsions"  are  added  ;  so 
that  the  sentence  stand-:,  "  There  were  strong  symptoms  of  violent 
convulsions." 

V>y  Mr  Serjeant  Shee. — \  also  said  before  the  coroner  that  I  could 
not  tell  the  cause  of  death,  and  that  I  imagined  at  the  time  that  it  was 
from  over-excitement. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said,  that  the  learned  counsel  must  not  read 
defaehed  portions  of  the  depositions — the  whole  must  be  read.  (The 
depositions  were  accordingly  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns.) 

Cro  .  examination  eontinued. — I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  Raid 
that  deceased  died  of  epilepsy.  Dr.  IJamford  said  that  he  died  in  an 
apoplectic  fit,  and  I  .-.aid  that  I  thought  he  did  not.  J  said  that  it  was 
more  like  an  epileptic  than  an  apoplectic  fit.  I  do  not  know  Mr. 
Pratt,  but  I  took  a  letter  from  him  to  Cook.  Cook  did  not  open  it, 
hut  said,  ft  \  know  the  contents  of*  it — let  it  be  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." j  have  seen  Palmer  s  racing  establishment  at  Kugeley.  I  saw 
a  number  of  mares  in  foal,  and  others  in  the  paddock,  and  some  very 
valuable  horses.  The  stables  were  good,  and  the  establishment  ap- 
peared to  be  a  large  and  expensive  one. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.  — I  am  not  a  good  judge  of 
the  vaiue  of  racing  horses,  but  I  understand  other  horses  very  well. 
1  have  only  seen  one  case  of  tetanus,  and  that  case  resulted  from  a 
wound.  The  patient  in  that  case  lasted  three  days  before  death  en- 
sued. I  am  satisfied  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  did  not  arise  from 
epilepsy.  In  epilepsy  consciousness  is  lost,  but  there  is  no  rigidity  or 
convulsive  spasm  of  the  muscles.  The  symptoms  are  quite  different. 
1  am  equally  certain  that  death  was  not  the  result  of  apoplexy. 

Layinia  Barnes  was  recalled  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee, 
and,  in  answer  to  the  learned  Serjeant,  she  said,— On  Monday  morn- 
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ing  Mr.  Cook  said  to  me  that  he  had  been  very  ill  on  Sunday  night, 
just  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  that  he  had  rung  the  bell  for  some  one 
to  come  to  him  ;  but  he  thought  that  they  had  all  gone  to  bed. 

Elizabeth  Mills  recalled  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  examined  on 
the  same  point. — I  remember  on  Monday  morning  asking  Mr.  Cook 
how  he  was,  and  he  said  that  he  had  been  disturbed  in  the  night, 
adding,  "I  was  just  mad  for  tvyo  minutes."  I  said,  "  Why  did  you 
;not  ring  the  bell?"  and  he  replied,  "I  thought  you  would  be  all  fast 
isleep,  and  would  not  hear  me.  The  illness  passed  away,4  and  I  managed 
:o  get  over  it  without."  He  also  said  that  he  thought  he  had  been 
listurbed  by  the  noise  of  a  quarrel  in  the  street. 

Dr.  Henry  Savage,  physician,  of  7,  Gloucester-place,  examined 
;by  the  Attorney  General. — I  knew  John  Parsons  Cook.  He  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  consulting  me  professionally  during  the  last  four 
years.  He  was  a  man  not  of  robust  constitution  ;  but  his  gene- 
ral health  was  good.  He  came  to  me  in  May,  1855,  but  I  saw 
him  about  November  of  the  year  before,  and  early  in  the 
spring  of  1855.  In  the  spring  of  1855  the  old  affair— indi- 
gestion— was  one  cause  of  his  visiting  me,  and  he  had  some  spots 
upon  his  body,  about  which  he  was  uneasy.  He  had  also  two  shallow 
ulcers  on  his  tongue,  which  corresponded  with  two  bad  teeth.  He 
said  that  he  had  been  under  a  mild  mercurial  course,  and  he  imagined 
that  those  spots  were  very  syphilitic.  I  thought  they  were  not,  and  T 
recommended  the  discontinuance  of  mercury.  I  gave  him  quinine  as 
a  tonic,  and  an  aperient  composed  of  cream  of  tartar,  magnesia,  and 
sulphur.  1 1  never  at  any  time  gave  him  antimony.  Under  the  treat- 
ment which  I  prescribed  the  sores  gradually  disappeared,  and  they 
were  quite  well  by  the  end  of  May.  I  saw  him,  however,  frequently 
in  June,  as  he  still  felt  some  little  anxiety  about  the  accuracy  of  my 
opinion.  If  any  little  spot  made  its  appearance  he  came  to  me,  and  I 
>also  was  anxious  on  the  subject,  as  my  opinion  differed  from  that  of 
another  medical  man  in  London.  Every  time  he  came  to  me  I 
examined  him  carefully.  There  were  no  indications  of  a  syphilitic 
character  about  the  sores,  and  there  was  no  ulceration  of  the  throat, 
but  one  of  the  tonsils  was  slightly  enlarged  and  tender.  I  saw  him 
last  alive,  and  carefully  examined  him,  either  on  the  3rd  or  5th  of 
November.  There  was  in  my  judgment  no  venereal  taint  about  him 
at  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  do  not  think  that  the 
deceased  was  fond  of  taking  mercury  before  I  advised  him  against  it  ; 
but  he  was  timid  on  the  subject  of  his  throat,  and  was  apt  to  take  the 
advice  of  any  one.  No  ;  I  don't  think  that  he  would  take  quack  medi- 
cines.   I  don't  think  he  was  so  foolish  as  that. 

Charles  Newton,  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  James,  Q.C.— I  am 
assistant  to  Mr.  Salt,  a  surgeon  at  Rugeley.  I  know  the  prisoner,  Wm. 
Palmer.  I  remember  Monday,  the  19th  of  November.  I  saw  Palmer 
that  evening  at  Mr.  Salt's  surgery,  about  9  o'clock.  I  was  alone  when  he 
came  there.  He  asked  me  for  three  grains  of  strychnine,  and  I  weighed 
it  accurately,  and  gave  it  to  him  enclosed  in  a  piece  of  paper.  He 
said  nothing  further  but  "  Good  night,"  and  took  it  away  with  him. 


I  knew  him  to  be  a  medical  man,  and  gave  it  him ;  made  no  charge 
for  it.    The  whole  transaction  did  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three 
minutes.    I  again  saw  Palmer  on  the  following  day  between  eleven 
and  twelve  o'clock.    He  was  then  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  a 
druggist.    He  asked  me  how  I  was,  and  put  his  hand  upon  my 
shoulder,  and  said  he  wished  to  speak  with  me.    Accordingly  I  went 
out  into  the  street  with  him,  and  he  then  asked  me  when  Mr.  fcdwm 
Salt  was  going  to  his  farm.    The  farm  in  question  was  at  a  place 
about  fourteen  miles  distant  from  Kugeley.     Palmer  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  that  farm;  but  Mr.  Salt's  going  there  was  a 
rumour  of  the  town.   While  we  were  talking  a  Mr.  Brassington  came 
up  and  spoke  to  me,  and  during  our  conversation  Palmer  went  into 
Hawkins's  shop  again.    Palmer  came  out  of  the  shop  a  second  time, 
while  I  was  still  talking  to  Brassington.    I  am  not  sure  whether 
Palmer  spoke  to  me  at  that  time ;  but  he  went  past  me  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  house,  which  is  about  200  yards  from  Hawkins  s.    1  then 
went  into  Hawkins's  shop,  where  I  saw  Roberts,  Mr.  Hawkins  s 
apprentice,  and  I  had  some  conversation  with  him  about  Palmer.  1 
knew  a  man  named  Thirlby,  who  had  been  an  assistant  and  a, 
partner  of  Palmer.     Palmer  usually  dealt  with  Thirlby  for  his 
drugs— in  fact,  Thirlby  dispensed  Palmer's  medicine.    On  Sunday, 
the  25th  of  November,  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  was 
sent  for,  and  went  to  Palmer's  house.    I  found  Palmer,  when  1  got 
there,  in  his  kitchen.     He  was  sitting  by  the  fire  reading.  He 
asked  me  how  I  was,  and  to  have  some  brandy-and-water.    No  one 
else  was  present.    He  asked  me  what  was  the  dose  of  strychnine  to 
give  to  kill  a  dog  ?  I  told  him  a  grain.   He  asked  me  what  would  be 
the  appearance  of  the  stomach  after  death  ?    I  told  him  that  there 
would  be  no  inflammation,  and  that  I  did  not  think  it  could  be  found. 
Upon  that  he  snapped  his  finger  and  thumb  in  a  quiet  way,  and 
exclaimed,   as  if  communing  with  himself,  "That's   all  right. 
(Sensation.)  He  made  some  other  remaks  of  a  commonplace  character, 
which  I  do  not  recollect.    I  was  with  him  altogether  about  five 
minutes.    On  the  following  day— Monday,  the  26th  of  November— 
I  heard  that  a  post-mortem  examination  was  to  take  place.    I  went 
to  Dr.  Bamford's  house,  intending  to  accompany  him  to  the  post-mor- 
tem, and  I  found  Palmer  there  in  the  study.    That  was  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  day.    Palmer  ask  me  what  I  wanted  ?    I  told  him  that 
I  had  come  to  attend  the  post-mortem.    He  asked  whether  I  thought 
Mr.  Salt  was  going  ;  and  I  replied  that  he  was  engaged  and  could  not 
go.    I  took  the  necessary  instruments  with  me,  and  went  down  to  the 
Talbot  Arms.    Dr.  Harland,  and  Mr.  Frere,  a  surgeon,  practising  at 
Eugeley,  were  both  there.    They  went  away,  however,  for  a  short 
time,  and  left  Palmer  and  me  together  in  the  entrance  to  the  hall  at 
the  Talbot  Arms.    He  spoke  to  me.    He  said— "  It  will  be  a  dirty 
job  ;  I  will  go  and  have  some  brandy."  I  went  with  him  to  his  house, 
which  was  just  opposite.    He  gave  me  two  wine-glasses  of  neat 
brandy,  and  he  took  the  same  quantity  himself.    He  said — "  You'll 
find  this  fellow  suffering  from  a  diseased  throat  ;  he  has  had  syphilis, 
and  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  mercury."  I  afterwards  went  over  with 
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Palmer  to  the  post-mortem,  and  found  the  other  doctors  there. 
During  the  post-mortem  Palmer  stood  near  to  Dr.  Bamford,  against 
the  fire.  I  was  examined  before  the  coroner,  and  did  not  state  before 
that  functionary  that  I  had  given  Palmer  three  grains  of  strychnine 
on  the  night  of  the  19th  of  November.  The  first  person  that  I  told 
of  it  was  Cheshire,  the  post-master. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  objected  to  anything  that  this  witness  had  said 
to  Cheshire  being  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner. 

The  Court  ruled  in  favour  of  the  objection. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C. — It  might  have  been  a  week 
or  two  or  three  days  after  I  gave  Palmer  the  strychnine  that  I  first 
mentioned  the  occurrence  to  any  one.  I  think  I  may  undertake  to 
say  that  it  was  not  a  fortnight  afterwards.  Subsequently  to  the 
inquest  I  was  examined  for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown.  I  cannot  say  how  long  after  the  inquest  that  was. 
When  I  was  first  examined  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  I  did  not  mention 
the  three  grains  of  strychnine,  but  I  did  mention  the  conversation 
about  the  poisoning  of  the  dog.  That  was  not  the  first  time  that  I 
had  mentioned  that  conversation  ;  for  I  had  mentioned  it  before  to 
Mr.  Salt ;  but  I  cannot  tell  how  long  before.  I  was  examined  twice 
for  the  purpose  of  the  prosecution  by  the  Crown.  I  did  not  mention 
Cook's  suffering  from  sore  throat  at  the  inquest,  but  I  did  mention 
the  conversation  which  took  place  at  Hawkins's  shop.  At  that  time 
I  knew  it  had  been  alleged  that  Palmer  had  purchased  strychnine  at 
Hawkins's,  and  I  presumed  that  my  evidence  was  required  with 
reference  to  that  point.  I  first  stated  on  Tuesday  last,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  prosecution,  the  fact  of  my  having  given  Palmer 
threegrains  of  strychnine.  I  cannot  say  whether  in  that  examination 
I  said  that  Palmer  said,  "You  will  find  this  'poor'  fellow  suffering 
from  a  diseased  throat."  I  don't  know  whether  I  said  "  poor  fellow  " 
or  "  rich  fellow." 

Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  expression 
"fellow"  and  "poor  fellow?" — I  know  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  poor  and  rich.  It  is  impossible  to  recollect  all  that  I  said 
upon  every  occasion. 

.Re-examined  by  the  Attorney -General. — I  did  not  mention  the  cir- 
cumstance of  my  having  given  the  strychnine  to  Palmer,  because  Mr. 
Salt,  my  employer,  and  Mr.  Palmer,  were  not  friends,  and  I  thought 
it  would  displease  Mr.  Salt  if  he  knew  that  I  had  let  Palmer  have 
anything.  I  first  mentioned  it  to  Boycott,  the  clerk  of  Mr.  Gardner, 
the  solicitor,  at  the  Rugeley  station,  where  I  and*a  number  of  other 
witnesses  were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  London.  As 
soon  as  I  arrived  in  London  Boycott  took  me  to  Mr.  Gardiner's.  I 
communicated  to  him  what  I  had  to  say ;  and  I  was  then  taken  to  the 
Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  made  the  same  statement  to  him. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Have  you  not  given  another  reason  for  not 
mentioning  the  occurrence  about  the  three  grains  of  strychnine  before 
— that  reason  being  that  you  were  afraid  you  could  be  indicted  for 
perjury? — No,  I  did  not  give  that  as  a  reason,  but  I  stated  to  a  gen- 
tleman that  a  young  man  at  Wolverhampton  had  been  threatened  to 
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be  indicted  for  perjury  by  George  Palmer  because  lie  had  said  at  ta 
inquest  u|>on  Walter  Palmer  that  he  had  sold  the  prisoner  prus^ 
acid,  and  he  had  not  entered  it  in  the  book  and  could  not  prove  it. 
-tat.  d  at  the  sainr  time  that  George  Palmer  said  he  could  be  trar- 
ported  lor  it.  I  did  not  enter  the  gift  of  the  three  grains  of  stryc- 
ninfl  from  Mr.  Salt's  surgery  in  a  book.  The  inquest  upon  Waltr 
Palmer  did  not  take  place  till  five  or  .six  weeks  after  the  inquest  upa 

Cook. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  six  o'clo . 
until  ten  o'clock  this  day,  the  jury  being  conducted,  as  on  the  previo^ 
API U lug,  to  the  London  Coffeehouse  in  charge  of  the  officers  of  tfe 
Court. 


THEM)  DAY. 

The  Court  was  quite  as  full  at  the  commencement  of  the  proceedii  J 
this  morning  as  it  had  been  upon  either  of  the  preceding  days.  Te 
Karl  of  Derby,  Karl  Grey,  and  otiier  noble  lords  were  again  preser. 

The  jury  tooktheir  seats  shortly  before  ten  o'clock.  The  learn  I 
Judges,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  >. 
Justice  Cresswell.  soon  afterwards  entered  the  Court,  accompanied 
the  Recorder  and  Sheriffs,  and  the  prisoner  was  then  plaeed  at  te 
bar.  He  appeared  rather  in  re  anxious  than  on  the  two  previos 
days,  but  was  still  calm  and  collected,  and  paid  the  greatest  attenti  i 
to  the  evidence. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown  : — The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  E.  Jam  , 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Bodkin,  Mr.  Welsby,  and  Mr.  Huddleston  ;  for  te 
prisoner  : — Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Gray,  ad 
Mr.  Kenealy. 

The  next  witness  for  the  prosecution  was  Charles  Joseph  Robe  3 
examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. — In  November  last  I  was  apprentice  o 
Mr.  Hawkins,  a  drugget,  at  Rugeley.  I  know  Palmer.  On  Tuesd; , 
November  the  2f  th,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  in  the  dir, 
he  came  into  Mr.  Hawkins's  shop.  He  first  asked  for  two  drachis 
of  prussie  acid,  for  which  he  had  brought  a  bottle.  I  was  putting  t- 
up  when  Newton,  the  assistant  of  Salt,  came  in.  Palmer  told  him  e 
wanted  to  speak  to  him,  and  they  went  out  of  the  shop  together.  I  thn 
saw  Brasington,  the  cooper,  take  Newton  away  from  Palmer,  and  entr 
into  conversation  with  him.  Palmer  then  came  back  into  the  sho 
and  asked  me  for  six  grains  of  strychnine  and  two  drachms  of  Batle  s 
solution  of  opium  (commonly  called  "  Batley's  sedative.")  I  hd 
put  up  the  prussie  aciu,  which  was  lying  upon  the  counter,  h 
Mood  at  the  couuter  when  he  ordered  the  things,  and  whe 
while  I  was  prepariug  them  behind  the  counter  he  stood  at  the  sho 
door,  with  his  back  to  me,  looking  into  the  street  I  was  about  fis 
minutes  preparing  them.  He  stood  at  the  door  till  they  were  read, 
when  I  delivered  them  to  him — the  prussie  acid  in  the  bottle  he  hd 
brought,  the  strychnine  iu  a  paper,  and  the  opium  in  a  bottle.  h 
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•  raid  me  for  them  and  took  them  away.    No  one  else  was  in  the  show 
M'rom  the  time  when  Palmer  and  Newton  went  out  till  I  delivered  th 
lhin<r<  to  him.    When  Palmer  had  left,  Newton  came  in,  and  we  had 
lome  conversation.      I  had  at  that  time  been  si^:  years  in  Mr. 
Hawkins's  employment.    Palmer  had  not  bought  any  drugs  at  the 
?hop  for  about  two  years.    I  know  Thirlby,  Palmer's  assistant.  He 
i  bad  started  a  shop  about  two  years  before. 

By  Lord  Campbell.— Thirlby  was  carrying  on  business  as  a  druggist 
I  at  the  time. 

1     Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  did  not  make  entries  of 
any  of  these  things  in  the  books. 

"Re-examined.— When  articles  are  paid  for  across  the  counter  I  am 
i  not  in  the  habit  of  making  entries  of  them  in  the  books. 

The  At  torney-G-eneral  "stated  that  Dr.  Bamford  was  seriously  ill, 
I  and  unable  to  attend,  but  his  depositions  would  be  read. 

Mr.  William  Stevens,  examined  by  the  Attorney  General.— I  have 
»  been  a  merchant  in  the  city,  but  am  now  out  of  business.    Was  step- 
father to  the  deceased  Mr.  Cook.    I  married  his  father's  widow  fifteen 
(or  eighteen)  years  ago,  and  have  known  him  iutimately  ever  since, 
j  I  was  made  executor  to  his  grandfather's  will.    I  was  always  on 
j  friendly  terms  with  him,  and  constantly  had  the  care  of  him.    He  had 
i  property  worth  altogether  about  12,0(W.   He  was  articled  to  a  solicitor 
;  at  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  but  he  did  not  follow  the  profession.  He 
',  bad  beeu  connected  with  the  turf  about  three  or  four  years— perhaps 
not  so  much.    I  did  everything  in  my  power  to  withdraw  him  from 
\  that  pursuit. 

Lord  Campbell. — But  you  still  remained  on  friendly  terms  ? 

Witness.— On  affectionate  terms.    The  last  time  I  saw  him  alive 
\    was  at  the  station  at  Euston-square,  about  two  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  5th  of  November.    I  think  he  told  me  he  was  going  to  Rugeley. 
but  I  am  not  quite  sure;  he  looked  better  than  I  had  seen  him  for  a 
very  long  time.    I  was  so  gratified  that  I  said,  "  My  boy,  you  look 
very  well,  now;  you  don't  look  anything  of  an  invalid."    He  said  he 
was  quite  weh\  and  struck  himself  on  the  chest.    I  think  he  added 
he  should  be  quite  right  if  he  was  happy.    In  point  of  appearance 
he  was  not  a  robust  man.    His  complexion  was  pale.    During  the 
previous  winter  he  had  had  a  sore  throat  for  some  months.    I  first 
heard  of  his  death  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  November  21. 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Lutterworth,  called  at  my  house  and  informed  me  of 
it    The  next  day  I  went  down  to  Lutterworth  with  Mr.  Jones  for 
the  purpose  of  searching  for  the  will  and  papers.    The  day  after  I 
went  to  Rugeley.  I  arrived  between  twelve  and  one.  I  asked  to  see 
the  body  when  I  got  to  the  inn.    I  met  Palmer  in  the  passage.  I 
had  seen  hirn  once  before,  and  Mr.  Jones  introduced  me  to  him.  He 
followed  us  Hp-stairs  to  see  the  body,  and  removed  the  sheet  from  it  to 
rather  below  the  waist.    I  was  much  struck  with  its  appearance.  I 
first  noticed  the  tightness  of  the  muscles  across  the  face.    There  did 
not  appear  to  me  to  be  any  emaciation  or  disease.    We  all  went 
down  stairs  to  one  of  the  sitting  rooms.    In  a  short  time  I  said  to 
Palmer,  "  I  hear  from  Mr.  Jones  that  you  know  something  of  my 
No.  4. 
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son's  affairs.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  them?  "  He  replied, 
"  Yes  ;  there  are  4,C00Z.  worth  of  hills  out  of  his,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  my  name  is  to  them;  but  I  have  got  a  paper  drawn  up  by  a 
lawyer  and  signed  by  him  to  show  that  I  had  never  any  money  from 
them."  I  expressed  great  surprise  at  this,  and  said,  "  I  fear  there 
won't  be  4,000  shillings  to  pay  you."  "  But,"  I  asked,  "  had  he  no 
horses,  no  property?"  Palmer  replied,  "  Yes,  he  has  some  horses, 
but  they  are  mortgaged."  I  said,  "  Has  he  no  sporting  bets,  nor 
anything  of  that  sort?  "  He  mentioned  one  debt  of  300Z.  I  would 
rather  not  state  the  name  of  the  person  who  owed  it.  It  is  a  relation 
of  his,  not  a  sporting  gentleman.  (The  witness  wrote  down  the 
name  and  handed  it  to  the  counsel  on  both  sides  and  the  Judges.) 
Lord  Campbell.— The  name  is  immaterial. 

Examination  continued. — Palmer  said  he  did  not  know  of  any  other 
debt.  I  said  I  thought  his  sporting  creditors  would  have  to  take  his  sport- 
ing effects,  as  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  I  added,  "  Well, 
whether  he  has  left  anything  or  not,  poor  fellow,  he  mu^t  be  buried." 
Palmer  immediately  said,   "  Oh  !  I'll  bury  him  myself,  if  that's  all  T 
I  said,  "  I  certainly  can't  think  of  your  doing  that ;  I  shall  do  it." 
Cook's  brother-in-law,  who  had  come  to  meet  me,  was  then  present, 
and  expressed  a  great  wish  to  be  allowed  to  bury  him.    I  said,  "  No  ; 
as  his  executor,  I  shall  take  care  of  that.    I  cannot  have  the  funeral 
immediately,  because  I  intend  to  bury  him  in  London,  in  his  mother's 
grave.    I  shall  be  sorry  to  inconvenience  the  people  here  at  the  inn, 
but  I  will  get  it  done  as  soon  as  possible."     Palmer  said,  "  Oh  ! 
that's  of  no  consequence,  but  the  body  ought  to  be  fastened  up  at 
once."    He  repeated  that  observation—"  So  long  as  the  body  is 
fastened  up,  it  is  of  no  consequence."    While  I  was  talking  to  Cook's 
brother-in-law,  Palmer  and  Jones  left  the  room.    They  returned  in 
about  half  an  hour.     I  then  asked  Palmer  for  the  name  of  some 
respectable  undertaker  at  Rugeley,  that  I  might  at  once  order  a  coffin 
and  give  directions.    He  said,  "  I  have  been  and  done  that.    I  have 
ordered  a  shell  and  strong  oak  coffin."    I  expressed  my  surprise.  I 
said,  "I  did  not  give  you  any  authority  to  do  so,  but' I  must  see  the 
undertaker  to  let  him  have  my  instructions."    I  think  he  told  me  the 
name  of  the  undertaker.    I  ordered  dinner  for  myself,  my  son-in-law, 
and  Jones,  and  I  asked  Palmer  to  come  in.    We  all  dined  together  at 
the  inn,  at  about  three.    I  was  going  back  to  London  that  afternoon. 
After  dinner,  Palmer  being  still  present,  I  desired  Mr.  Jones  to  be  so 
good  as  to  go  upstairs  and  get  me  Cook's  betting-book,  or  pocket-book, 
or  books  or  papers  that  might  be  there.    I  had  seen  him  with  a 
betting-book  —  a  small  one  with  clasps.    Mr.  Jones  then  left  the 
room,  and  Palmer  followed  him.     They  were  away  ten  minutes. 
Mr.  Jones  said,  on  their  return,  "I  am  very  sorry  to  say  I  can't 
find  any  betting-book  or  papers."    I  exclaimed,  "  No  betting-book, 
Mr.  Jones?"    Turning  towards  Palmer,  I  said,  "How  is  this?" 
Palmer  said,  "  Oh  !  it  is  of  no  manner  of  use  if  you  find  it  !" 
I  said,    "  No   use,   Sir  !     I   am  the   best   judge    of   that  !" 
He  again  said,    "  It  is  of  no  maimer  of  use.     I  said,    "  I  am 
told  it  is  of  use.    I  understand  my  sob  won  a  great  deal  of 
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money  at  Shrewsbury,  and  I  ought  to  know  something  about  it."  He 
replied,  "It  is  of  no  use,  I  assure  you.    When  a  man  dies  his  bets  are 
done  with.    Besides,  Cook  received  the  greater  part  of  his  money  on 
the  course  at  Shrewsbury."    I  said,  "  Very  well,  the  book  ought  to 
be  found,  and  must  be  found."    Palmer  then  said,  in  a  quieter  tone, 
"  It  will  be  found,  no  doubt."    I  again  said,  "  Sir,  it  shall  be  found." 
I  then  went  to  the  door,  and,  calling  to  the  housekeeper,  I  desired  that 
everything  in  the  bedroom  should  be  locked  up,  and  nothing  touched 
until  I  returned  or  sent  some  one.    Before  leaving  I  went  up-stairs 
to  take  a  last  look  at  the  body.    Some  servants  were  in  the  room, 
turning  over  the  bed-clothes  ;  and  also  the  undertaker.    I  had  given 
him  instructions  before  dinner  to  place  the  body  in  the  coffin.  He 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  shell.  The  body  was  in  it,  uncovered.  I 
knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  shell,  and,  taking  the  right  hand  of  the 
corpse,  found  it  clinched.    I  looked  across  the  body,  and  saw  that  the 
left  hand  was  elinched  in  the  same  manner.    I  returned  to  town  and 
communicated  next  morning  with  my  solicitor,  who  gave  me  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Gardiner,  of  Rugeley.  I  returned  to  Rugeley,  where  I  arrived 
at  eight  o'clock  next  evening  (Saturday).    I  started  from  Euston- 
square  at  two  o'clock,  and  on  the  platform  I  met  Palmer.    He  said 
he  had  received  a  telegraphic  message  summoning  him  to  London 
after  I  had  left  Rugeley.    I  asked  him  where  Cook's  horses  were 
kept.    He  told  me  at  Eddisford,  near  Rugeley,  and  said  he  would 
drive  me  out  there  if  I  wished.    When  I  got  to  Wolverton,  where 
the  train  stops,  I  saw  him  again  in  the  refreshment-room.  I 
said,  "Mr.  Palmer,  this  is  a  very  melancholy  thing,  the  death  of 
my  poor  son  happening  so  suddenly  ;   I  think  for  the  sake  of  his 
brother  and  sister,  who  are  somewhat  delicate,  it  might  be  desira- 
ble for  his   medical  friends  to  know  what  his  complaints  were." 
Cook   had   a   sister   and   half-brother.     Palmer    replied,  "That 
can   be  done  very  well."     The  bell  then  rang,  and  we  went 
to  our  seats.     He  travelled  in  a  different  carriage  till  we  reached 
Rugby,    where   I   saw   him   again   in  the   refreshment-room.  I 
said,  "Mr.  Palmer,  as  I  live  at  a  distance,  I  think  I  ought  to  ask  a 
solicitor  at  Rugeley  to  look  after  my  interest."    He  said,  "  Oh,  yes  ; 
you  might  do  that.    Do  you  know  any  solicitor  ?"   I  said,  "  No."  I 
then  got  some  refreshment,  and  went  back  to  my  carriage  ;  I  found 
Palmer  sitting  there.    I  had  no  conversation  with  him  before  we 
reached  Rugeley,  but  continued  talking  to  a  lady  and  gentleman  with 
whom  I  had  been  conversing  since  I  left  town.    After  we  arrived  at 
Rugeley,  Palmer  said,  «  Do  you  know  any  solicitor  here  ?"    I  said, 
"  No,  I  don't,  I  am  a  perfect  stranger."    He  said,  "  I  know  them  all 
intimately,  and  I  can  introduce  you  to  one.    When  I  get  home  I  must 
have  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  I  will  then  come  over  and  take  you  all  about." 
I  thanked  him,  as  I  had  done  once  or  twice  before,  and  said  I  wouldn't 
trouble  him.    He  repeated  his  offer.    Altering  my  tone  and  manner 
I  said,  *  Mr.  Palmer,  if  I  should  call  in  a  solicitor  to  give  me  advice, 
I  suppose  you  will  have  no  objection  to  answer  any  question  he  may 
put  to  you."    I  altered  my  tone  purposely  ;  I  looked  steadily  at  him, 
but,  although  the  moon  was  shining,  I  could  not  see  his  features 
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distinctly    He  If  , 

.was perfectly  apparent ,  Oh, ,no  cer  aimy I  st.mol.tem 
purposely  ment.oned  my  desne  g  there *         ^  ][ 

"t  i  "e  "ked  Mm  tLt  question  tb§  was  a  pause  for  three 
tionea  it.    *ne  pr0posed  to  come  over  to  me  after 

Llf    T  went  to  Mr.  Gardiner  and  then  came  back  to  the  inn  faimei 
etme  o  me  and  began  to  talk  about  the  bills.    He  said,  <  It  is  a  very 
unple   ant  affair  for  me."    I  said,  «  I  think  it  right  to  tel  you  rtjat 
smce  I  saw  you  I  have  had  rather  a  different  account  of  Mi.  Cooks 
affairs"    He  said,  "Oh,  indeed  !    I  hope,  at  any  rate  they  will  be 
Sd  pleasantly  "    I  said,  *  His  affairs  can  only  be  settled  in  a  Court 
of  ChanceTy He  asked  me  what  friends  Mr.  Cook  visited  in  the  neigh- 
fouCrtod  o?  London.  I  said  «  Several."  The  next  day  ^ 
him  again,  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening.    He  said   J  °^e 
talking  of  com-  to  Eddisford;  if  I  were  you,  I  would  not  take  a 
sSr  wifh  me  there."     I  said,  «  Why  not  ?  I  shall  use  my  own 
iud.ment."    Later  in  the  evening  he  came  again  to  my  room  holdmg 
1  piece  of  paper  as  if  he  wished  to  give  it  me     I  went  on  w  h 
my  writing,  and  said,  "Pray,  who  is  Mr.  Smith  ?      He  rebate* 
«Mr  Smith"  two  or  three  times;  and  I  said,  "  I  mean  a  Mr.  Smith 
who  eat  up  with  my  son  one  night."    He  said  «  He  is  a  solicitor  m 
the  town  »    I  asked  if  he  was  in  practice     He  replied     Yes.  I 
said,  "I  ask  you  the  question,  because  as  his  betting-book  is  lost  1 
should  wish  to  know  who  has  been  with  the  young  man.     After  a 
pause  I  said,  «  Did  you  attend  my  son  in  a  medical  capacity.'    ■  tie 
saTd  '«  Oh  dear,  no."    I  said,  «  I  ask  you,  because  I  am  determined 
to  have  his  body  examined;  and  if  you  had  attended  him  profession- 
ally I  suppose  the  gentleman  I  shall  call  in  would  think  it  proper  that 
you  should  be  present."    He  asked  who  was  to  perform  the  exa- 
mination.   I  said,  <•  I  cannot  say;  I  shall,  not  know  myself  until  to- 
morrow;  I  think  it  right  to  tell  you  of  it,  but  whether  you  are 
-  present  at  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me 

On  the  Friday,  when  Palmer  gave  orders  for  the  shell,  did  you  per- 
ceive any  sign  of  decomposition  in  the  body,  or  anything  which  would 
render  its  immediate  enclosure  necessary ?-On  the  contrary  the 
body  did  not  look  to  me  like  a  dead  body.    I  was  surprised  at  its  ap- 

PeCross-examined  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Shee.-The  last  time  Cook 
stayed  at  my  house  was  in  January  or  February  last  year,  for  about  a 
month.  He  then  had  a  sore  throat.  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was 
continually  sore.  He  had  not  the  least  difficulty  in  swallowing.  1 
did  not  notice  any  ulcers  about  his  face.  In  the  spring  he  com- 
plained of  being  an  invalid,  and  said  his  medical  friends  told  him  that 
if  he  was  not  better  in  the  winter  he  ought  to  go  to  a  warm  climate. 
No  communication  was  made  to  me  about  insuring  his  lite.  1  was 
dissatisfied  about  the  loss  of  the  betting  book.  I  desired  that  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  deceased  might  be  locked  up.  V\  lien  1  re- 
turned to  Rugeley  with  Palmer  I  went  to  seek  for  Mr.  Gardiner. 
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I  saw  him  on  the  following  (Sunday)  morning.  I  have  once  been  in 
communication  with  the  police-officer  Field.  That  was  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  after  my  son's  death.  Field  called  upon  me.  I  never 
applied  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — I  never  called  upon  Mr.  Bamford,  but 
he  dined  with  me  at  the  Talbot  Arms. 

Mary  Keeley,  examined  by  Mr.  Welsby. — I  am  a  widow,  living  at 
Rugeley.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  21st  of  November  last, 
I  was  sent  for  to  lay  out  Cook's  body.  My  sister-in-law  went  with 
me,  That  was  about  1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  body  was  still 
warm,  but  the  hands  and  arms  were  cold.  The  body  was  lying  on  the 
back.  The  arms  were  crossed  upon  the  chest.  The  head  lay  a  little 
turned  on  one  side.  The  body  was  very  stiff  indeed.  I  have  laid  out 
many  corpses.  I  never  saw  one  so  stiff  before.  We  had  difficulty  in 
straightening  the  arms.  We  could  not  keep  them  straight  down  to  the 
body.  I  passed  a  piece  of  tape  under  the  back,  and  tied  it  round  the 
wrists  to  fasten  the  arms  down.  The  right  foot  turned  on  one  side, 
outwards.  We  were  obliged  to  tie  both  the  feet  together.  The  eyes 
were  open.  We  were  a  considerable  time  before  we  could  close  them, 
because  the  eyelids  were  very  stiff.  The  hands  were  closed  and  were 
very  stiff.  Palmer  was  up-stairs  with  us.  He  lighted  me  while  I 
took  two  rings  off  Cook's  fingers.  That  was  off  one  hand.  The 
fingers  were  Very  stiff,  and  I  had  difficulty  in  getting  off  the  rings. 
I  got  them  off,  and  when  I  had  done  so  the  hand  closed  again.  1 
did  not  see  anything  of  a  betting-book,  nor  any  small  book  like  a 
pocket-book. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. — It  is  not  usual  to  tie  the  hands  of  a 
corpse.  I  have  never  before  used  tape  to  tie  the  arms  ;  I  have  used 
it  to  tie  the  ankles  together,  and  also  for  the  toes.  I  have  never  seen 
it  used  for  the  arms.  It  is  usual  to  lay  the  arms  by  the  sides.  If  the 
body  gets  stiff  the  arms  remain  as  they  were  at  the  time  of  death.  If 
the  eyes  are  closed  at  the  time  of  death  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing them  closed.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  put  penny  pieces  upon  them 
to  keep  them  closed.  That  is  to  prevent  the  eyelid  drawing  back. 
The  jaw  is  generally  tied  up  shortly  after  death. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General.  — I  cannot  say  how  many 
bodies  I  have  laid  out,  but  I  have  laid  out  a  great  many  of  all  ages. 
I  never  knew  of  the  arms  being  tied  before  this  instance.  It  is  usual 
to  lay  the  arms  by  the  side  within  a  few  minutes  after  death.  I  was 
called  up  at  half-past  twelve.  It  was  half-past  one  when  I  went  up- 
stairs to  the  room  where  Cook  lay.  Sometimes  the  feet  of  corpses  get 
twisted  out  ;  it  is  then  that  they  are  tied.  That  occurs  within  about 
half  an  hour  after  death.  I  have  never  known  the  eyelid  so  stiff  as 
in  this  case.  I  have  put  penny  pieces  on  the  eyes.  In  those  cases 
the  lids  were  stiff,  but  not  so  stiff  as  in  this  instance. 

John  Thomas  Harland,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.— I  am  a  phy- 
sician residing  at  Stafford.  On  the  26th  of  November  last  I  went 
from  Stafford  to  Rugeley  to  be  present  at  a  post-mortem  examination. 
I  arrived  at  Rugeley  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.'  I  called  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bamford,  surgeon.    As  I  went  there  Palmer  joined  me 
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in  the  street.    He  came  from  the  back  of  his  own  house.    I  had  fre- 
quently seen  him  and  had  spoken  to  him  before.    He  said,  "  I  am 
glad  that  you  are  come  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination.  Some 
one  might  have  been  sent  whom  I  did  not  know."    I  said,  "  What  is 
this  case  ?    I  hear  there  isa  suspicion  of  poisoning."    He  said,  "  Oh, 
no  ;  I  think  not.    He  had  an  epileptic  fit  on  Monday  and  Tuesday 
last,  and  you  will  find  old  disease  in  the  heart  and  in  the  head."  We 
then  went  together  to  Mr.  Bamford's.    I  had  brought  no  instruments 
with  me,  having  only  been  requested  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 
Palmer  said  that  he  had  instruments,  and  offered  to  fetch  them  and 
lend  them  to  me.    He  (Palmer)  said  there  was  a  very  queer  old  man 
who  seemed  to  suspect  him  of  something,  but  he  did  not  know  what 
he  meant  or  what  he  wanted.    He  also  said,  "  He  seems  to  suspect 
that  I  have  got  the  betting- book.    Cook  had  no  betting- book  that 
would  be  of  use  to  any-one."    Mr.  Bamford  and  I  then  went  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Frere,  who  is  a  surgeon  at  Rugeley.    Palmer  did  not 
go  with  us.    Thence  we  went  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  where  the  post- 
mortem examination  was  proceeded  with.    Mr.  Devonshire  operated, 
and  Mr.  Newton  assisted  him.    There  were  in  the  room,  besides, 
Mr.  Bamford,  Palmer,  myself,  and  several  other  persons.    I  stood 
near  Mr.  Devonshire.    The  body  was  very  stiff. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — It  was  much  stiffer  than  bodies  usually  are 
five  or  six  days  after  death. 

Examination  resumed. — The  muscles  were  very  highly  developed. 
By  that  I  mean  that  they  were  strongly  contracted  and  thrown  out. 
I  examined  the  hands.  They  were  stiff  and  firmly  closed.  The  ab- 
dominal viscera  were  first  examined. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Campbell,  the  witness  read  a  report 
which  he  had  prepared  on  the  day  on  which  this  post-mortem  exami- 
nation took  place,  November  26,  1855,  and  transmitted  to  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  step-father  of  the  deceased.  This  report  described  the  state  of 
the  various  internal  organs  as  being  perfectly  healthy  and  natural. 
The  material  statements  were  all  repeated  in  the  subsequent  examina- 
tion of  the  witness.    After  reading  the  report, 

The  witness  continued, — The  abdominal  viscera  were  in  a  perfectly 
healthy  state.    They  were  taken  out  of  the  body.    We  examined 
the  liver.     It  was  healthy.     The  lungs  were  healthy,  but  con- 
tained a  good  deal  of  blood.     Not  more  than  would  be  accounted 
for  by  gravitation  after  death.     We  examined  the  head.  The 
brain  was  quite  healthy.    There  was  no.  extravasation  of  blood, 
and  no  serum.     There   was   nothing   which,   in    my  judgment, 
could  c&use  pressure.    The  heart  was  contracted,  and  contained 
no  blood.     That  was  the  result  not  of  disease,  but  of  spasmodic 
action.    At  the  larger  end  of  the  stomach  there  were  numerous 
small  yellowish-white   spots,   about   the   size   of  mustard  seeds. 
They  would  not  at  all  account  for  death.    I  doubt  whether  they 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  health.    I  think  they  were  mucous 
follicles.    The  kidneys  were  full  of  blood  which  had  gravitated  there. 
They  had  no  appearance  of  disease.    The  blood  was  in  a  fluid  state. 
That  was  not  usual.    It  is  found  so  in  some  cases  of  sudden  death, 
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which  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
not  very  closely  examined.  We  examined  the  upper  part  of  that 
cord.  It  presented  a  perfectly  natural  appearance.  On  a  subsequent 
day,  I  think  the  25th  of  January,  it  was  thought  right  to  exhume  the 
body,  that  the  spinal  cord  might  be  more  carefully  examined.  I  was 
present  at  that  examination.  The  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  was 
then  minutely  examined.    A  report  Was  made  of  that  examination. 

This  report  was  put  in,  and  was  read  by  the  witness.  It  described 
minutely  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its 
envelopes,  and  concluded  with  this  statement: — "  There  is  nothing  in 
the  condition  of  the  spinal  cord  or  its  envelopes  to  account  for  death; 
nothing  but  the  most  normal  and  healthy  state,  allowance  being  made 
for  the  lapse  of  time  since  the  death  of  the  deceased." 

Examination  resumed. — I  am  still  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  appearance  of  the  spine  to  account  for  the  death  of  the  deceased, 
and  nothing  of  an  unusual  kind  which  might  not  be  referred  to  changes 
after  death.  When  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  removed  from 
the  body  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  examination  they  were  sepa- 
rately emptied  into  a  jar,  and  were  afterwards  placed  in  it.  Mr. 
Devonshire  and  Mr.  Newton  removed  them  from  the  body. 
They  were  the  only  two  who  operated.  At  the  time  the  prisoner 
was  standing  on  the  right  of  Mr.  Newton.  While  Mr.  Devonshire 
was  opening  the  stomach  a  push  was  given  by  Palmer,  which  sent  Mr. 
Newton  against  Mr.  Devonshire,  and  shook  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  into  the  body.  I  thought  a  joke  was  passing  among  them, 
and  said,  "  Don't  do  that." 

By  Lord  Campbell. — Might  not  Palmer  have  been  impelled  by  some 
one  outside  him  ? — -There  was  no  one  who  could  have  impelled  him. 

What  did  you  observe  Palmer  do  ? — I  saw  Mr.  Newton  and  Mr. 
Devonshire  pushed  together,  and  Palmer  was  over  them.  He  was 
smiling  at  the  time. 

Examination  continued.— After  this  interruption  the  opening  of 
the  stomach  was  pursued.   The  stomach  contained  about  three  ounces 
of  a  brownish  fluid.    There  was  nothing  particular  in  that.  Palmer 
was  looking  on  and  said,  -They  won't  hang  us  yet."    He  said  that 
to  Mr  Bamford  m  a  loud  whisper.    That  remark  was  made  upon  his 
own  observation  of  the  stomach.    The  stomach  after  bein-  emptied, 
was  put  into  the  jar    The  intestines  were  then  examined,  but  nothing 
particular  was  found  in  them.    They  were  contracted  and  very  small. 
1  he  viscera,  with  their  contents,  as  taken  from  the  body,  were  placed 
m  the  jar,  which  was  then  covered  over  with  two  bladders,  which 
were  tied  and  sealed.    I  tied  and  sealed  them.    After  I  had  done  so 
I  placed  the  jar  upon  the  table  by  the  body.   Palmer  was  then  movin" 
about  the  room.    Jn  a  few  minutes  I  missed  the  jar  from  where  I  had 
placed  it.    During  that  time  my  attention  had  been  withdrawn  by  the 
examination      On  missing  the  jar  I  called  out,   «  Where's  the 
jar:    and  Palmer  from  the  other  end  of  the  room,   said,  "It  is 
Here  ;l  thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  you  to  take 
away.  _    I  here  was  a  door  at  the  end  of  the  room  where  he  was.  He 
was  within  a  yard  or  two  of  that  door,  and  about  twenty-four  feet  from 
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the  table  on  which  the  body  was  lying.  [Before  making  this  last 
statement  the  witness  referred  to  a  plan  of  the  room  which  was  put 
in  by  the  Attorney -General.]  The  door  near  which  Palmer  was 
standing  was  not  the  one  by  which  he  had  entered  the  room  1 
called  to  Palmer,  "  Will  you  bring  it  here  ?"  I  went  from  he  table  and 
met  Palmer  half  way,  coming  with  the  jar.  The  jar  had  since  I  last 
saw  it  been  cut  through  boih  bladders.  The  cut  was  hardly  an  inch 
Ions.  It  had  been  done  with  a  sharp  instrument.  I  examinee!  the 
cut  The  edges  were  quite  clean.  No  part  of  the  contents  of  the 
iar  could  have  passed  through  it.  Finding  this  cut,  I  sa;d,  '  Here  is 
a  cut;  who  has  done  this  ?"  Palmer  and  Mr.  Devonshire  and  Mr 
Newton  all  said  that  they  had  not  done  it,  and  nothing  more  was  said 
about  it.  When  I  was  about  to  remove  the  jar  from  the  room,  the 
prisoner  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  it.  I  said  I  should 
take  it  to  Mr.  Frere's.  He  said,  I  had  rather  you  would  take  it  to 
Stafford  than  take  it  there."  I  made  no  answer  that  I  remember.  1 
took  it  to  Mr.  Frere's  house.  After  doing  so  I  returned  to  the  Talbot 
Arms.  I  left  the  jar  in  Mr.  Frere's  ball,  tied  and  sealed.  Immedi- 
ately upon  finding  the  slit  in  the  cover,  I  cut  the  strings  and  altered 
the  bladders,  so  that  the  slits  were  not  over  the  top  of  the  jar.  I 
resealed  them.  After  going  to  Mr.  Frere's,  I  went  to  the  Talbot 
Arms.  I  went  into  the  yard  to  order  my  carriage,  and  while  I  was 
waiting  for  it  the  prisoner  came  across  to  me.  He  asked  we  what  I 
had  done  with  the  jar.  I  told  him  that  I  had  left  it  at  Mr.  Frere's. 
He  inquired  what  would  be  done  with  it,  and  I  said  that  it  would  go 
either  to  Birmingham  or  London  that  night  for  examination.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  made  any  reply.  When  I  re-covered  the  jar,  I 
tied  eacli  cover  separately,  and  sealed  it  with  my  own  seal.  During 
the  first  post-mortem  examination  there  were  several  Rugeley  persons 
present,  but  I  Relieve  no  one  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner.  At  the 
second  examination  there  was  some  one  there  on  behalf  of  Palmer. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— -In  the  course  of  the  post- 
mortem examination  Palmer  said,  "They  won't  hang  us  yet. '    I  am 
not  sure  whether  that  observation  was  addressed  to  Dr.  Bamtord,  or 
whether  he  prefaced  it  by  the  word  "Doctor."    I  think  that  he  first 
said  it  to  Dr.  Bamford  in  aloud  whisper,  and  afterwards  repeated  it 
to  several  persons.    I  had  said  to  him  that  I  had  heard  that  there  was 
a  suspicion  of  poisoning.    I  made  notes  in  pencil  at  the  time  ot  the 
post-mortem,  and  I  wrote  a  more  formal  report  from  those  notes  as 
soon  as  I  got  home.   The  original  pencil  notes  are  destroyed.    1  sent 
the  fair  copy  to  Mr.  Stevens,  Cook's  father-in-law  the  same  evening. 
They  were  not  produced  before  the  coroner.    At  the  base  of  the. 
ton-ue  of  the  deceased  I  observed  some  enlarged  mucous  follicles  ; 
they  were  not  pustules  containing  matter,  but  enlarged  mucous 
follicles  of  long  standing.    There  were  a  good  many  of  them,  but  I 
do  not  suppose  that  they  would  occasion  much  inconvenience.  Iney 
might  cause  some  degree  of  pain,  but  I  think  that  it  would  be  slight. 
I  do  not  believe  that  they  were  enlarged  glands.    I  should  not  say 
that  deceased's  lungs  were  diseased,  although  they  were  not  in  their 
normal  state.    The  lungs  were  full  of  blood  and  the  heart  empty. 
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had  no  lens  at  the  post-mortem,  but  I  made  an  examination  which 
was  satisfactory  to  me  without  one.  The  brain  was  carefully  taken 
out ;  the  membranes  and  external  parts  were  first  examined,  and  thin 
slices  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  were  taken  off  and 
subjected  to  separate  examination.  I  think  that  by  that  means  we 
should  have  discovered  disease  if  any  had  existed ;  and  if  there  had 
been  any  indication  of  disease  I  should  have  examined  it  more  care- 
fully. I  examined  the  spinal  cord  as  far  down  as  possible,  and  if 
there  had  been  any  appearance  of  disease  I  should  have  opened  the 
canal.  There  was  no  appearance  of  disease,  however.  We  opened 
down  to  the  first  vertebra.  If  we  had  found  a  softening  of  the 
spinal  cord  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  caused  Mr.  Cook's  death  ;  certainly  not.  A  softening 
of  the  spinal  cord  would  not  produce  tetanus  —  it  might  produce 
paralysis.  I  do  not  think,  as  a  medical  man  investigating  the  cause 
of  death,  that  it  was  necessary  carefully  to  examine  the  spinal  cord. 
I  do  not  know  who  suggested  that  there  should  be  an  examination  of 
the  spinal  cord  two  months  after  death.  There  were  some  appearances 
of  decomposition  when  we  examined  the  spinal  cord,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  there  was  sufficient  to  interfere  with  our  examination.  I 
examined  the  body  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  trace  of  venereal 
disease.  I  did  find  certain  indications  of  that  description,  and  the 
marks  of  an  old  excoriation,  which  was  cicatriced  over. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. — There  were  no  indications 
of  wounds  or  sores  such  as  could  by  possibility  produce  tetanus.  There 
was  no  disease  of  the  lungs  to  account  for  death.  The  heart  was 
healthy,  and  its  emptiness  I  attribute  to  spasmodic  action.  The  heart 
being  empty,  of  course  death  ensued.  The  convulsive  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  which  was  deposed  to  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Jones,  would,  in  my  judgment,  occasion  the  emptiness  of  the 
heart.  There  was  nothing  whatever  in  the  brain  to  indicate  the 
presence  of  any  disease  of  any  sort  ;  but  if  there  had  been,  I  never 
heard  or  read  of  any  disease  of  the  brain  ever  producing  tetanus. 
There  was  no  relaxation  of  the  spinal  cord  which  would  account  for 
the  symptoms  accompanying  Mr.  Cook's  death  as  they  have  been  de- 
scribed. In  fact,  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the  spinal  cord  at  all,  and 
there  is  no  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  with  which  I  am  acquainted 
which  would  produce  tetanus. 

Mr.  Charles  James  Devonshire,  undergraduate  of  the  University  of 
London,  and  late  assistant  to  Dr.  Monckton,  examined  by  Mr. 
Huddleston. — I  made  the  first  post-mortem  examination  on  the  body 
of  Mr.  Cook  in  November  last.  The  body  was  pale  and  stiff ;  the 
hands  were  clinched,  and  the  mouth  was  contorted.  I  opened  the  body. 
The  liver  was  very  healthy.  The  heart  also  seemed  healthy, 
but  it  was  perfectly  empty.  The  lungs  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dark  fluid  blood.  The  blood  was  perfectly  fluid.  The 
brain  was  healthy  throughout.  I  examined  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
about  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  was  perfectly 
sound.  I  took  out  the  stomach  and  opened  it  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
I  put  the  contents  in  a  jar,  which  was  taken  to  Mr.  Frere's,  the 
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surgeon.  I  obtained  the  jar  from  Mr.  Frere's  on  Monday  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  before,  and  I  gave  it  Mr.  Boycott,  clerk  to  Mr. 
Gardiner  the  attorney.  I  examined  the  body  again  on  the  29th,  and 
took  out  the  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  some  blood.  I  put  them  in  a 
stone  jar,  which  I  covered  with  wash-leather  and  brown  paper,  and 
sealed  up.  I  delivered  that  jar  also  to  Boycott.  Palmer  said  at  the 
examination  that  we  should  find  syphilis  upon  the  deceased.  I  there- 
fore examined  the  parts  carefully,  and  found  no  indications  of  the  sort. 
I  also  took  out  the  throat.  The  papillce  were  slightly  enlarged,  but 
they  were  natural,  and  one  of  the  tonsils  was  shrunk. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C — Tetanic  convulsions  are 
considered  to  proceed  from  derangements  of  the  spine  and  from  com- 
plaints that  affect  the  spine.  These  derangements  are  not  always 
capable  of  being  detected  by  examination.  In  examining  the  body  of 
a  person  supposed  to  have  died  from  tetanus  the  spinal  cord  would  be 
the  first  organ  looked  to.  About  half  an  inch  of  the  spinal  cord, 
exterior  to  the  aperture  of  the  cranium,  was  examined  on  the  first 
occasion.  I  was  not  present  when  the  granules  were  discovered  on 
the  second  examination.  The  learned  counsel  was  proceeding  to 
cross-examine  this  witness  upon  some  minute  points  of  a  scientific 
nature  when 

Baron  Alderson,  interposing,  said,— When  you  have  all  the  medical 
men  in  London  here,  you  had  better  not  examine  an  undergraduate 
of  the  University  of  London  upon  such  points,  I  should  think. 

Dr.  Monckton  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. — I  am  a  physi- 
cian in  practice,  and  reside  at  Rugeley.  On  the  28th  of  January  I 
made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  and  marrow  of 
the  deceased,  J.  P.  Cook.  I  found  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  in  a  state 
of  laxity,  which  I  should  attribute  to  the  decay  of  the  body  which  had 
set  in  ;  but  that  laxity  would  not  be  at  all  inconsistent,  in  my 
opinion,  with  a  great  rigidity  of  those  muscles  at  the  time  of  death. 
The  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  were  in  a  state  of  rigidity,  but  they 
were  not  more  rigid  than  usual  in  dead  bodies.  The  muscles  of  the 
arms  had  partially  flexed  the  fingers  of  the  band.  The  feet  were 
turned  inwards  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  usual.  I  carefully  ex- 
amined the  spinal  cord.  The  body  was  then  in  such  a  condition  as  to 
enable  me  to  make  a  satisfactory  examination  of  it  ;  and  if  prior  to 
death  there  had  been  any  disease  of  a  normal  character  on  the  spinal 
cord  and  marrow,  I  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  detecting  it. 
There  was  no  disease.  1  discovered  certain  granules  upon  it.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for  their  origin,  but  they  are  frequently  found  in 
persons  of  an  advanced  age.  I  never  knew  them  to  occasion  sudden 
death.  I  agree  entirely  in  the  evidence  which  has  been  given  by  Dr. 
Harlan  d. 

This  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

Mr.  John  Boycott  examined  by  Mr,  Welsby.  —I  am  a  clerk  to 
Messrs.  Landor,  Gardiner,  and  Landor,  attorneys  at  Rugeley.  On  the 
26th  of  last  November  I  received  a  jar  from  Mr.  Devonshire,  covered 
with  leather  and  brown  paper,  and  sealed  up.  I  took  it  to  London, 
and  delivered  it  on  the  next  day  to  Dr.  Taylor  at  G  uy's  Hospital.  On 
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a  subsequent  day  I  received  another  jar,  similarly  secured,  from  Mr. 
Devonshire,  and  I  also  brought  that  to  London  and  delivered  it  to  Dr. 
Taylor.  I  was  not  present  at  the  inquest  on  Cook's  body,  and  did 
net  fetch  Newton  to  be  examined  there.  On  Tuesday  last,  when  at 
the  Rugeley  station,  previous  to  my  departure  for  London,  Newton 
came  and  made  a  communication  to  me.  He  knew  that  Mr.  Gardiner 
was  not  there  ;  and  when  we  reached  London  I  took  him  to  Mr. 
Gardiner,  and  I  heard  him  make  the  same  communication  to  Mr. 
Gardiner  which  he  had  made  before  to  me. 
This  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

James  Myatt  examined  by  Mr.  James. — In  November  last  I  was 
postboy  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  Rugeley.  I  know  Palmer,  the 
prisoner,  and  I  remember  Monday,  the  26th  of  November  last.  I 
was  ord  red  on  that  night,  a  little  after  live  o'clock,  to  take  Mr. 
Stevens  to  the  Stafford  station  in  a  fly.  Before  I  started  I  went 
home  to  get  my  tea,  and  on  returning  from  my  tea  to  the  Talbot 
Arms  I  met  the  prisoner.  He  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  drive  Mr, 
Stevens  to  Stafford.    I  told  him  I  was. 

What  did  he  say  to  you  then  ? — He  asked  me  if  I  would  upset  them. 
"  Them  ?"  Had  anything  been  said  about  a  jar  ? — He  said  he  sup- 
posed I  was  going  to  take  the  jar. 

What  did  you  say  then  ? — I  said  I  believed  I  was. 
What  did  he  say  after  that  ? — He  said—"  Do  you  think  you  could 
upset  them?" 

What  answer  did  you  make  ?— I  told  him  "  No." 
Did  he  say  anything  more  ?— He  said—"  If  you  could,  there's  a  101. 
note  for  you."  (Sensation.) 

What  did  you  say  to  that  ? — I  told  him  I  could  not.  I  then  said, 
« I  must  go,  the  horses  are  in  the  fly  ready  for  us  to  start."  I  do  not 
recollect  that  he  said  anything  more  about  the  jar.  I  said,  that  if  I 
didn't  go  somebody  else  would  go.  He  told  me  not  to  be  in  a  hurry, 
for  if  anybody  else  went  he  would  pay  me.  I  saw  him  again  next 
morning,  when  I  was  going  to  breakfast.  He  asked  me  then  who 
went  with  the  flv.  I  told  him  Mr.  Stevens,  and,  I  believed,  one  of 
Mr.  Gardiner's  clerks. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Were  not  the  words  that 
Palmer  used — "  I  wouldn't  mind  giving  101.  to  break  Steven's  neck." 
I  don't  recollect  the  words  "  break  his  neck." 

Well,  "upset  him."  Did  he  say,  "I  wouldn't  mind  giving  101.  to 
upset  him  Yes  ;  I  believe  those  were  the  words.  I  do  not  know 
that  Palmer  appeared  to  have  been  drinking.  I  don't  recollect  that 
he  had.  I  can't  say  tfyat  he  used  any  epithet,  applied  to  Stevens — he 
said  it  was  a  humbugging  concern  altogether — or  something  of  that. 
I  don't  recollect  that  he  said  Stevens  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  and 
very  inquisitive.  I  don't  remember  anything  more  than  I  have  said. 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  more  than  one  jar. 

Samuel  Cheshire,  formerly  postmaster  at  Rugeley,  who  has  been 
sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  tampering  with  letters  in 
connexion  with  this  affair,  was  brought  up  in  custody  and  examined 
by  Mr.  James.    He  is  an  extremely  respectable-looking  man,  above 
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the  middle  age,  and  was  dressed  in  black.  He  deposed  as  follows  : — 
I  was  for  upwards  of  eight  years  postmaster  at  Rugeley.  I  come  now 
from  Newgate,  where  1  am  under  sentence  for  having  "  read"  a  letter. 
[The  question  was  "  opened"  a  letter]  I  "  confessed"  to  having  done 
so.  [The  question  was.  Did  you  plead  guilty  to  that  charge  ?']  I 
knew  the  prisoner  William  Palmer  very  well— we  were  schoolfellows 
together,  and  I  have  been  three  or  four  times  in  my  life  at  races  with 
him.  I  never  made  a  bet  but  once  in  my  life  ;  but  I  was  very  inti- 
mate with  Palmer.  I  accompanied  him  to  Shrewsbury  Races  in 
November,  1855.  I  returned  to  Rugeley  on  Tuesday,  the  13th,  the 
same  day  on  which  Polestarwon  the  handicap.  On  Saturday  the  17th, 
I  went  to  see  Mr.  Cook,  who  was  in  bed  at  the  Talbot  Arms  Hotel  at 
Rugeley.  I  lived  at  the  post-office,  which  was  300  or  400  yards  from 
Palmer's  house.  On  Tuesday  evening  the  20th,  I  received  a  message 
from  Palmer,  asking  me  to  come  over  to  him,  and  to  take  a  receipt 
stamp  with  me.  In  consequence  of  that  message  I  went  to  Palmer's 
house  and  took  a  receipt  stamp,  as  requested.  When  I  reached 
Palmer's  house  I  found  him  in  his  sitting-room.  He  said  that  he 
wanted  to  write  me  out  a  check,  and  he  produced  a  copy  from  which 
he  said  I  was  to  write.  I  copied  the  document  which  he  produced. 
He  said  that  it  related  to  money  which  Mr.  Cook  owed  him  ;  and  he 
asked  me  to  write  it  because,  he  said,  Cook  was  too  ill  to  do  it,  and 
Weatherby  would  know  his  (Palmer's)  handwriting.  He  said  that 
when  I  had  written  it,  he  would  take  it  over  to  Mr.  Cook  to  sign.  I 
then  wrote  as  he  requested  me,  and  left  the  paper  with  Palmer. 

Mr.  Weatherby  was  here  called  in  order  to  trace  this  document.  In 
answer  to  Mr.  James,  he  said, — I  am  secretary  to  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  my  establishment  is  in  Birmingham.  I  keep  a  sort  of  banking 
account,  and  receives  stakes  for  gentlemen  who  own  racers  and  bet. 
I  knew  the  deceased  John  Parsons  Cook,  who  had  an  account  of  that 
nature  with  me.  I  knew  Palmer  slightly  ;  he.  had  no  such  account 
with  me.  On  the  21st  of  November  I  received  a  check  or  order  upon 
our  house  for  3501.  It  came  by  post.  I  sent  it  back  two  days  after- 
wards—on Friday,  the  23rd.  I  sent  it  back  by  post  to  Palmer,  the 
prisoner,  at  Rugeley. 

Boycott  was  recalled,  and  proved  that  he  had  served  notices  upon 
the  prisoner  and  upon  Mr.  Smith,  his  attorney,  to  produce  the 
"  check  or  order"  referred  to  ;  and  that  it  had  not  been  produced  in 
pursuance  of  those  notices. 

Prisoner's  counsel  did  not  now  produce  it. 

Examination  of  Samuel  Cheshire  continued.  —  As  far  as  I  can 
remember,  what  I  wrote  was,  "  Pay  to  Mr.  William  Palmer  the  sum 
of  3501.,  and  place  it  to  my  account."  I  do  not  remember  whether  I 
put  any  date  to  it.  I  left  it  with  Palmer,  and  went  awTay.  That  was 
on  Tuesday.  On  the  Thursday  or  Friday  following,  Palmer  sent 
again  for  me.  I  do  not  remember  what  day  it  was,  but  it  was  after  I 
had  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Talbot  Arms.  I  went  to 
Palmer  in  the  evening,  between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  sent  for  me.  When  I  arrived  I  found  him  in  the 
kitchen,  and  he  immediately  went  out,  and  shortly  after  returned  with 
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a  quarto  sheet  of  paper  in  his  hand.  He  gave  me  a  pen  and  asked  me 
to  sio-n  something   I  asked  what  it  was,  and  he  replied,  "You  know  that 
Cook  and  I  have  had  dealings  together  ;  and  this  is  a  document  which 
he  <*ave  me  some  days  ago,  and  I  want  you  to  witness  it,"    I  said, 
"  What  is  it  about  ?  "    He  said,    "  Some  business  that  1  have  joined 
him  in  and  which  was  all  for  Mr.  Cook's  benefit  ;  and  this  is  the  docu- 
ment stating  so."    I  just  cast  my  eye  over  the  paper. ,   It  was  quarto 
post  paper  of  a  vellow  description.   I  looked  at  the  writing,  and  1  be- 
lieved that  it  was  Mr.  Palmer's.  When  he  asked      to  sign  it  I  told  him 
that  I  could  not,  as  I  might  perhaps  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence  on 
the  mattar  at  some  future  day.    I  told  him  that  I  had  not  seen  Mr.  Cook 
sian  it  and  I  also  said  that  I  thought  the  Post-office  authorities  would 
not  approve  my  mixing  myself  up  in  a  matter  which  might  occasion 
my  absence  from  my  duties  to  give  evidence.  In  fact,  I  did  not  give 
any  exact  reasons  for  refusing  to  sign  it.    Palmer  said  it  did  not 
much  matter,  as  he  dared  say  they  would  not  object  to  Mr.  Cooks 
signature.    I  left  the  paper  with  Palmer,  and  went  away.    I  believe 
that  there  was  a  stamp  upon  it.    I  did  not  read  it  all,  but  I  cast  my 
eye  down  it.    [Notices  had  also  been  served  upon  the  prisoner  and 
his  attorney  to  produce  this  document,  but  it  had  not  been  produced.] 
Witness  continued.— I  remember  the  effect  of  it— it  was  that  certain 
bills— the  dates  and  amounts  of  which  were  quoted,  although  1 
cannot  recollect  them  now— were  all  for  Mr.  Cook's  benefit  and  not 
for  Mr.  Palmer's.    Those  were,  not  the  exact  words,  but  that  was 
the  purport  of  them.    I  know  that  the  amounts  were  large,  although 
I  do  not  remember  them  all.    I  remember  however,  that  one  was 
for  1,000*.,  and  another  for  500Z.     There  was  a  signature  to  that 
document.    It  was  either  -I.  P."  or  "J.  P.  Cook/'    I  j|po  t  think 
the  word  "Parsons"  was  written;  but  either  "1.1.    or  J. 
Cook "    Palmer  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  at  the  post-office  tor 
letters  addressed  to  his  mother,  who  resided  at  Rugeley.    I  cannot 
remember  that  during  the  months  of  October  and  November,  1»55, 
I  gave  him  any  letters  addressed  to  his  mother  ;  nor  can  I  say 
whether  in  those  months  I  have  given  him  letters  addressed  to  Mr. 
Cook;  but  Cook  has  taken  Palmer's  letters  and  Palmer  has  taken 
Cook's  letters.    I  remember  the  inquest  upon  Cook.    I  saw  Palmer 
frequently  while  that  inquest  was  going  on.    He  came  down  to  me 
on  the  Sunday  evening  previous  to  the  othof  December- the  date  to 
which  the  inquest  was  adjourned— and  asked  me  if  I  saw  or  heard  ot 
anything  fresh  to  let  him  know.    I  guessed  what  he  wanted,  and 
thought  that  he  wanted  to  tempt  me  to  open  a  letter.    I  therefore 
told  him  that  I  could  not  open  a  letter.    He  said  that  he  did  not 
want  me  to  do  anything  to  injure  myself.    I  believe  that  was  all  that 
passed  upon  that  occasion.    The  letter  for  reading  which  I  am  now 
under  sentence  of  punishment  was  from    Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  ot 
London,  to  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  solicitor  of  Rugeley.    I  read  part  ot 
the  letter,  and  told  Palmer  as  much  as  I  remembered  of  it.  lnis 
took  place  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  December.    I  told  Palmer 
that  the  letter  mentioned  that  no  traces  of  strychnine  were  to  be 
found.    I  can't  call  to  mind  what  else  I  told  him.    He  said  he  knew 
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The  W  j  t  ,T.tr3CeS  5  P°ison'  for  he  was  Perfectly  in"°<*nt. 
«W  W  W  50,t,n  "J  hand'  siS"ed  "W-  P-"  and  addressed  to 
handwriring  q"  Coroner>    1  belie™  ««  be  in  tie  prisoner's 

afc*  exam;ned  by  Mr.  James.-I  am  chief  constable  of 

Th  >n  7    *  f te''  D0W  P'oduced  1  obtained  from  the  coroner, 
and  wnff^  °'^rra!Sns  £ad  the  letter  in  question.  It  bore  no  date, 
and  was  to  the  following  effect :  

dTf'>nl  T  SOnT  t0  te"  you  ,llat  1  am  sti»  eonfined  to 
Zt  rL  V,  V'  WaS  mentioned  at  the  inquest  yesterday 
that  Cook  was  taken  ill  on  Sunday  and  Monday  r.i4t  in  the  same 

tWh7crSow„  bYum  Ta^'  Whl"  he  di6d-  ™e  ehambermaidma 
man  bvThP         %W  can  Prove  I  »1*>  believe  that  a 

nZeva  ,      1ShS" ,S  T""8  down  tODrove  he  received  some 

741/  t  T?  Y-  J*?w'  hore  he  Could  onl*  W  Smith  10/.  out 
L  f  •  0Wf  hlm-  „Had  ^ou  "0'  better  call  Smith  to  prove  th,V 
i&S7'  fate-p6r  Pr°feSSOr  Ta>''or  may  say  to-morrow,  he  wr 
*Zh  Z  H  1  "eSday  niSht  t0  Gai'di»er  to  say,  <  We  (and  Dr 
S^rvltVen  h,S  fi,Dished  °Ur  anal^sis'  and  nnd  no  traces  of  either 
kfuwi' P  ,f  TC  aC1<)'  Orl0PT-  What  can  bt'at  this  from  a  man 
evidence  °  'Iw J  rY  he  haS  a,ready  said-  and  DrHar  and  s 
SSdto  ^.B?0','  v.110W,a"d  SaWit  iQ  b'^k  and  white  what 
buf  it  is  rue      /  b,U-  t.hlS  iS  ******  PriTate  an«  confidential, 

itU  nfll       i  fS  regafds  hw  "ettingbook,  I  know  nothing  of  it,  and 

ha  hedLSo0f  n  rnrne-    1  theV61'dict  "row  will  be 

mat  ne  died  of  natural  causes,  and  thus  end  it. 

"Ever  yours,  "  W.  P  " 

seen  or  heard  anyth  nt?  ?"    I  «o,vi        t  u  j  wneuier  i  nad 

i  ass  "41 » *r  ?s  saws 

I  saw  Palmer  about  midl  ?  w  "[  ^  He  was  UI  and  in  bed. 
Shrewsbu^ytsT^^tt-  °f  *•  ^urney  f/om  Stafford  to 

h-J5?S  SSSSr^ iDspec,or  of  p°lice  at 

er's  house.    There  was  a  saT  nf  I  W  8e»rchi»g  *e.  prison- 

January.  The  book  now  product  f  (  "/•"''t'-  &C-  °n  the  5th  of 
-ay.    It  was  being  J£  aKffit^  £  it 
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was  no  ^%SK2K  m 

The  Clerk  of  Arraigns  read  from  the  book  referred  to  thi,  sentence 
proved  by  the  witness  Boycott  to  be  in  Palmers  witi^sHSS 
kills  by  causing  tetanic  fixing  of  the  respiratory  muscles  »  &t,yChma 

J.  Burdon,  examined  by  Mr.  James.-This  manuscript  book  I 
found  in  the  prisoners  house  on  the  16th  or  17th  of  December  I 
am  an  inspector  of  police  in  Staffordshire  December.  I 

The  Attorney-General  read  an  extract  from  the  book  in  question 
It  related  to  strychnine,  and  alluded  to  the  mode  of  its  operation 

Lord  Campbell.— That  ;may  be  merely  a  passage  extracted  f™, 
an  article  on  "  Strychnine"  in  some  encyclopedia  g 
is  worlh     °rney  GeDeral-No  d°»bt  it  may.    I  put  it  in  for  what  it 
w!!ZabeJ:h  Hawk^>  examined  by  Mr.  Huddlesfone. — I  keen  a 

he  noriergS-T  4  ^  «*»  oonv^ThS 

lP(°fer'  *Ksent  them  ^mewhere.  I  directed  them  myself  and 
gave  them  to  the  porter,  who  carried  them  to  the  railway  station  I 
have  never  been  paid  for  them.  Palmer  came  to  my  hou  e  on  the 
evemng  of  that  day,  but  I  did  not  see  him.  The  dfrectfon  on  e 
hamper  was  «  W.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  Stoke-upon-Trent  StaffLsTire  " 
George  Herring  exam  ned  by  Mr.  Welsby._I  live  near  New  C  oss 
EaeeU^  NPend6,nt-    V™"  C°°k'  and  met  him  at  ^  Sh  wsbury 

nsual heaM  °T. h  f  "P  at  'f16  Raven-  He  aPPear*«  »  S 
usual  health.    I  saw  him  between  six  and  seven  on  Wednesday  the 

feed  and  Mr.  T.  Jones.  It  was  next  the  room  occupied  by  Cook 
and  Palmer     On  Thursday  (the  day  following)  I  saw  Cook     I  do 

iSSuSSSTFZ  5  had.-y— y'withlim  but/sat 
mm  w"h  Bank  of  England  and  provincial  bank-notes  on  Wednesday 
He  unfolded  them  on  his  knee  in  twos  and  threes.  TheveZsTcX 

book     T?Umtber  1 DOteS-    He  Sh0Wed  me  at  Shrewsbury  Sett  un- 
hook    It  contained  entries  of  bets  made  on  the  Shrewsbury  Race's 

S£  W  "         °f  N°Vember'  1  reCeiTCd  3  l6tter  Calmer: 

a  cljy  °f  AmiigDS  r6ad  the  letter'  of  which  the  following  is 

''Dear  Sir,— I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  give  me  a  call  at 
7,  Beaufort-buildings,  Strand,  on  Monday,  about  half-past  two 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

"  William  Palmer." 

Examination  continued.-I  received  this  letter  on  Monday,  and 
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called  at  Beaufort-buildings  that  same  day  at  half-pasl ;  two  exactly 
I  found  Palmer  there.    He  asked  me  what  I  would  take  ?  I  declined 

I  f  ^Te  Vef  Hf  theV^Tn 

half  "  sLet  of  note  paper  from  his  pocket,  and  ^was|ope„ 
when  he  had  finished  the  sentence.  He  held  it  up  and  said,  1  his  s 
H  " I  rose  to  take  it.  He  said,  »  You  had  better  take  its  contents 
twn  Z  will  be  a  check  against  you."  At  the  same  time .  he 
pointed  to  some  paper  lying  on  the  table.  I  wrote  ^ on  that  paper 
from  his  dictation.  I  have  here  the  paper  which  I  so  wrote.  [  lhe 
witness  read  the  document  in  question  which 

as  to  certain  payments  he  should  make  out  of  moneys  to  be  received 
by  him  at  Tattersall's  on  account  of  the  Shrewsbury  races.]  Primer 
then  said  that  I  had  better  write  out  a  cheque  for  Pratt  and  Padwick 
-for  the  former  450?.,  and  for  the  latter  3501.,  and  send  them  at 
onee.    I  told  him  I  had  only  one  form  of  cheque,  in  my  pocket He 
said  I  could  easily  fill  up  a  draught  on  half  a  sheet  of  paper.  1  refused 
to  comply  with  his  request,  as  I  had I  not .as  yet  received  the  money 
He  replied  that  it  would  be  all  right,  for  that  Cook  would  not  deceive 
me.  He  wished  me  particularly  to  pay  Mr.  Pratt  the  45CK.  H. words 
as  nearly  as  I  can  remember  them  were,  "You  must  pay  K-att, aS * 
is  for  a  bill  of  sale  on  the  mare."    I  don't  know  whether  he  said  a 
bill  of  sale,"  or  "  a  joint  bill  of  sale."    He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
see  both  Pratt  and  Padwick,  to  tell  them  that  I  would  send  on  the 
money.    Previous  to  his  saying  this,  I  told  him  that  if  he  would  give 
me  the  address  of  Pratt  and  Padwick  I  would  call  on  them  after  I 
had  got  the  money  from  Tattersall's,  and  give  it  to  them.    He  then 
asked  me  what  was  between  us?    There  were  only  a  few  pounds 
between  us,  and  after  we  had  had  some  eonversation  on  the  point  he 
took  out  of  his  pocket  a  501.  Bank  of  England  note.    He  required 
291.  out  of  the  note,  and  I  was  not  able  to  give  it;  but  he  said  that  it 
I  gave  him  a  check  it  would  answer  as  well.    I  gave  him  a  check 
for  201.  and  nine  sovereigns.    When  I  was  going  away  I  do  not  re- 
member that  he  said  anything  about  my  paying  the  money  toFratt  and 
Padwick.    He  said  on  parting,  "  When  you  have  settled  this  account 
write  down  word  to  either  me  or  Cook."    I  turned  round  and  said 
«  I  shall  certainly  write  to  Mr.  Cook."    I  said  so  because  I  thought 
I  was  settling  Mr.  Cook's  account.    He  said,  "It  don't  much  matter 
which  you  write  to."    I  said,  "If  I  address  Mr.  Cook,  Bugeley, 
Stafford,  it  will  be  correct,  will  it  not  T    He  said,  "  Yes,  After 
leaving  Beaulort-buildings  I  went  to  Tattersall's.    I  then  received 
all  the  money  I  expected,  except  WOl.  from  Mr.  Morris,  who  paid 
me  901.  instead  of  200?.    I  sent  from  Tattersall's  a  cheque  for  450<. 
to  Mr.  Pratt.    I  posted  a  letter  to  Cook  from  Tattersall's,  and  directed 
it  to  Bugeley.    On  Tuesday  the  30th,  next  day,  I  received  a  tele- 
graphic message.    I  have  not  got  it  here.    I  gave  it  to  Captai 
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Hatton  at  the  coroner's  inquest  at  Rugeley.  In  consequence  of  receiving 
that  message  I  wrote  again  to  Cook  that  day.  I  addressed  my  letter  as 
before,  but  I  believe  the  letter  was  not  posted  till  the  Wednesday.  I  have 
three  bills  of  exchange  with  me.  I  know  Palmer's  handwriting,  but  never 
saw  him  write.  I  cannot  prove  his  writing ;  but  I  knew  Cook's  writing,  and 
I  believe  the  drawing  of  two  and  the  accepting  of  the  three  bills  to  be  in 
his  writing.  I  got  them  from  Fisher  and  gave  him  cash  for  them.  [The 
witness  Boycott  was  recalled  and  identified  the  signatures  on  the  bills  as 
those  of  Palmer  and  Cook.]  Examination  continued. — The  bills  are  each 
for  200/.  One  of  them  was  payable  in  a  month,  and  when  it  fell  due  on 
October  18,  Cook  paid  the  100/.  on  account.  He  paid  me  the  remaining 
100/.  at  Shrewsbury,  but  I  cannot  tell  with  certainty  on  what  day.  I  did 
not  pay  the  350/.  to  Padvvick.  I  hold  another  bill  for  500/.  [Thomas 
Strawbridge,  manager  of  the  bank  at  Rugeley,  identified  the  drawing  and 
endorsing  as  in  the  handwriting  of  Palmer.  The  acceptance,  purporting  to 
be  in  the  writing  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  he  did  not  believe  to  have  been 
written  by  her.]  Examination  continued. — I  am  sure  that  the  endorsement 
on  the  500/.  bill  is  in  Cook's  writing.  I  got  the  bill  from  Mr.  Fisher.  I 
paid  200/.  on  account  of  it  to  Palmer,  and  275/.  to  Mr.  Fisher.  The  balance 
was  discount.  It  was  not  paid  at  maturity.  I  have  taken  proceedings 
against  Palmer  to  recover  the  amount. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove.— Several  people  were  ill  at  Shrewsbury 
on  the  second  day  of  the  races.  They  suffered  from  a  kind  of  diarrhoea.  I 
was  one  of  those  so  affected.  I  had  my  meals  at  the  Raven,  where  I  put 
up,  as  also  had  my  companions.  They  were  not  ill,  but  a  gentleman  who 
dined  with  us  one  day  at  the  inn  was.  Palmer  did  not  dine  with  me  any 
day  at  the  Raven.  I  saw  Cook  several  times  on  the  racecourse.  The 
ground  was  wet.  I  remonstrated  with  him  on  Thursday  for  standing 
on  it.  That  was  after  he  had  been  taken  ill  on  Wednesday.  I  was  with 
Palmer  for  about  an  hour  at  Beaufort-buildings. 

Frederick  Slack,  examined  by  Mr.  Huddleston. — I  am  the  porter  at  Mrs. 
Hawke's  boarding-house  at  Beaufort-buildings.  On  the  1st  of  December  I 
saw  Palmer  there,  and  he  gave  me  the  direction  to  put  on  a  hamper  con- 
taining game.  It  was  "  W.  W.  Ward,  Esq.,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Stafford- 
shire." He  told  me  to  buy  a  turkey,  a  brace  of  pheasants,  a  codfish,  anda 
barrel  of  oysters  ;  and  to  buy  them  wherever  I  pleased.  He  said  he  did  not 
wish  the  gentleman  for  whom  they  were  intended  to  know  from  whom  they 
came.  I  saw  him  write  the  direction  in  the  coffee-room.  I  got  the  hamper 
and  put  all  the  things  in  it.  I  sewed  it  up  and  took  it  to  the  railway.  Mrs. 
Hawkes  bought  the  fowl,  and  I  the  other  articles. 

It  being  now  within  five  minutes  of  six  o'clock  the  Court  intimated  its 
intention  not  to  proceed  further  with  the  case  that  evening. 

Lord  Campbell  suggested  that  some  facility  of  breathing  fresh  air  should 
be  afforded  to  the  jury  before  the  sitting  of  the  Court  on  the  following 
morning.  Were  it  not  that  he  made  it  a  practice  to  take  a  walk  early  in  the 
morning  in  Kensington-gardens,  he  should  himself  find  it  impossible  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  so  arduous  a  trial.  An  omnibus,  or  a  couple  of  them, 
ought  to  be  engaged  for  the  accommodation  of  the  jury,  that  they,  too,  might 
enjoy  similar  recreation. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.—Why  should  they  not  take  a  walk  in  the  Temple- 
gardens  ?    There  could  be  no  more  tranquil  s|>ot.    (A  laugh.) 

The  Sheriffs  intimated  that  they  would  attend  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  learned  judges. 

.  Tne  Court  then  adjourned  at  six  o'clock  until  ten  o'clock  this  day,  the 
jury  being  conducted,  as  on  the  previous  evening,  to  the  London  Coffee- 
house in  charge  of  the  Sheriffs'  officers. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 

The  adjourned  trial  of  William  Palmer  for  the  murder  of  John  Parsons 
Cook  was  resumed  this  morning.  The  court  was  densely 'crowded,  and  there 
was  no  abatement  of  the  interest  which  has  from  the  commencement  been 
excited  by  these  proceedings.  Among  the  distinguished  persons  present  were 
Earl  Grey  and  Mr.  Dallas,  the  American  Minister. 

The  jury,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  made  by  the  learned 
judges  on  the  previous  day,  had  during  the  morning  been  conducted  to  the 
Middle  Temple-gardens  by  the  officer  who  had  them  in  charge,  and  allowed 
to  walk  there  for  some  time,  entered  the  court  about  ten  o'clock,  and  almost 
immediately  afterwards  the  learned  judges — Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell, 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  accompanied  by  the  Recorder, 
the  Common  Serjeant,  the  Sheriffs,  and  Under- Sheriffs,  and  several  members 
of  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  took  their  seats  upon  the  bench.  The  prisoner 
was  then  placed  at  the  bar.  There  was  no  change  in  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  and  during  the  day  he  maintained  his  usual  tranquillity  of 
demeanour. 

The  same  counsel  were  again  in  attendance: — The  Attorney -General,  Mr. 
E.  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Bodkin,  Mr.  Welsby,  and  Mr.  Huddleston  for  the 
Crown;  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Kenealy 
for  the  prisoner. 

George  Bates,  examined  by  Mr.  James— I  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  but 
am  now  out  of  business.  I  have  known  Palmer  eight  or  nine  years.  In 
September,  October,  and  November  last  I  looked  after  his  stud,  and  saw  that 
the  boys  who  had  the  care  of  the  horses  did  their  duty.  I  had  no  fixed 
salary,''  but  used  to  receive  money  occasionally  ;  some  wreeks  I  received  two 
sovereigns,  and  some  only  one.  I  lodged  in  Rugeley.  The  rent  I  paid  wa& 
6s.  6d.  per  week.  I  am  a  single  man.  I  knew  the  deceased  Cook.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  saw  him  at  Palmer's  house  in  September.  I  cannot  fix  the 
date.    I  dined  with  him  at  Palmer's. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — I  sat  at  table  with  them. 

Examination  continued. — After  dinner  something  was  said  of  an  insurance 
of  my  life.  Either  Cook  or  Palmer,  which  I  cannot  say,  commenced  the 
conversation. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  objected  to  the  reception  of  any  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  proposal  of  the  insurance  of  the  witness's  life. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  his  object  was  to  show  the  position  of 
Cook's  affairs  at  this  time. 

Lord  Campbell,  after  consultation  with  the  other  judges,  said,  I  doubted 
whether  this  would  be  relevant  and  proper  evidence  to  receive  upon  this 
trial,  and  upon  consultation  the  other  judges  agree  with  me  that  it  is  too 
remote. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  with  regard  to  the  insurance  was  there- 
fore not  pursued. 

AVitness.— I  remember  the  death  of  Cook,  and  the  inquest.  I  know  Mr. 
William  Webb  Ward,  the  coroner.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  December, 
while  the  inquest  was  being  held,  I  saw  Palmer.  He  gave  me  this  letter, 
and  told  me  to  go  to  Stafford  and  give  it  to  Mr.  Ward.  (The  letter  referred 
to  was  that  addressed  to  Mr.  Ward,  which  was  on  the  previous  day  put  in 
and  read.)  That  was  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock.  He  also  gave  me  a 
letter  to  a  man  named  France,  a  dealer  in  game  at  Stafford.  Palmer  said 
that  there  would  be  a  package  of  game  from  France,  which  I  was  to  direct 
and  send  to  Mr.  W ard.  I  got  a  basket  of  game  from  France  upon  the  order 
which  the  prisoner  had  given  me.  I  directed  it  "  Webb  Ward,  coroner  (or 
solicitor),  Stafford,"  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Ward.    I  directed  it  myself.    I  gave 
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a  man  3d.  to  take  the  game,  but  I  delivered  the  note  to  Mr.  Ward 
myself.  I  found  him  at  the  Dolphin  Inn,  Stafford.  He  was  in  the  smoking- 
room.  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  speak  to  him.  He  called  me  out  into  the 
yard  or  passage,  and  there  I  gave  him  the  note.  There  were  other 
people  in  the  smoking-room.  I  had  had  no  directions  from  the  prisoner, 
as  to  how  I  was  io  deliver  the  note.  When  I  returned  to  Rugeley 
that  night  I  saw  the  prisoner.  I  told  him  that  I  had  delivered  the  letters 
which  I  took  to  Stafford,  and  had  sent  a  boy  with  the  game.  I  remember 
Thursday,  the  13th  of  December.  On  that  day  I  was  sent  for  to  the  pri- 
soner's house  early  in  the  morning.  About  midday  I  went  to  Palmer's 
house.  I  found  him  in  bed.  He  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  go  to  Stafford  to 
take  Webb  Ward  a  letter,  and  to  take  care  that  no  one  saw  me  give  it  to 
him.  On  the  Saturday  previously  I  had  taken  Palmer  some  money.  On 
the  Thursday  Palmer  told  me  to  go  to  Ben  and  tell  him  he  wanted  a  51. 
note.  I  understood  Ben  to  be  Mr.  Thirlby,  his  assistant.  Palmer  added, 
"  Tell  him  that  I  have  no  small  change."  I  believe  he  asked  me  to  look  in 
a  drawer  under  the  dressing  glass,  and  said,  "  Tell  me  the  amount  of  that 
bill."  I  looked  in  the  drawer  and  found  there  a  501.  Bank  of  England  bill. 
I  left  the  bill  there.  This  was  before  he  gave  me  the  letter  for  Ward. 
After  seeing  the  bill  I  went  to  Thirlby's  for  the  51.  I  got  from  Thirlby  a 
5/.-note  of  a  local  bank,  and  took  it  to  Palmer.  I  then  went  downstairs, 
leaving  Palmer  in  bed,  with  the  writing  materials  on  the  bottom  of  it.  I 
remained  downstairs,  in  the  yard  or  kitchen,  about  half  an-hour.  When  I 
went  upstairs  Palmer  again  asked  me  the  amount  of  the  bill  which  was  in 
the  drawer.  I  just  looked  at  it,  and  thought  it  was  the  same  bill  I  had  left 
there.  He  then  gave  me  the  letter,  which  was  sealed,  and  I  took  it  to 
Stafford.  I  followed  Mr.  Ward  through  the  room  at  the  railway  station, 
and  gave  it  to  him  in  the  road.  Mr.  Ward  did  not  open  or  read  the  letter, 
but  crumpled  it  up  in  his  hand  and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  I  believe  I  told 
him  from  whom  I  had  brought  it.  Having  delivered  the  letter  I  returned 
to  Rugeley.  I  saw  the  prisoner,  and  told  him  that  I  had  given  Ward  the 
letter.    He  said  nothing. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Palmer  had  four  brood  mares, 
and  four  yearlings  and  a  three -year- old.  I  can't  tell  their  value.  I  heard 
that  one  of  these  horses  sold  for  800  guineas.  I  can't  say  whether  the  mares 
were  in  foal  in  November,  but  I  suppose  some  were.  Palmer's  stables  were 
at  the  back  of  his  house,  and  the  paddocks  which  were  near  them  covered 
about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  were  fenced  with  a  hawthorn-hedge. 
I  remember  a  mare  called  the  Duchess  of  Kent  being  there.  We  supposed 
she  slipped  her  foal,  but  we  could  not  find  it.  I  am  not  aware  that  Gold- 
finder's  dam  slipped  her  foal.  I  once  saw  the  turf  cut  up  with  horses'  feet, 
and  attributed  it  to  the  mares  galloping  about.  I  never  saw  any  dogs  "  run" 
them.  I  have  seen  a  gun  at  the  paddocks.  I  cannot  say  whether  it  belonged 
to  Palmer.  I  never  examined  it.  I  do  not  know  Inspector  Field  by  sight. 
I  have  seen  a  person  whom  I  was  told  was  Field.  He  came  to  me  at  the 
latter  end  of  September,  or  beginning  of  October  or  November.  I  cannot 
say  whether  he  saw  Palmer.  He  was  a  stranger  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
that  he  put  up  anywhere.  (A  laugh.)  I  did  not  see  him  more  than  once. 
I  do  not  know  Field.  On  Thursday,  December  13,  I  saw  Gillott,  who  is  a 
sheriff's  officer,  in  Palmer's  yard. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— It  was  after  the  hay  harvest 
that  I  saw  the  turf  in  the  paddock  cut  up.  I  should  say  that  it  was  in 
the  latter  end  of  September.  I  cannot  say  how  long  it  was-before  Cook's 
death. 

Thomas  Blizard  Curling,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. — I  am  a 
member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 
I  have  particularly  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  tetanus,  and 


have  published  a  work  upon  that  >::l;ec:  Tetanus  mean?  a  spasmodic 
2d;;:::::  ;f  ::::  voluntary  muscles.  O:  true  tetanus  there  arc  only 
two  descriptions  —  idiopathic  and  traumatic.  There  are  other  diseases 
in  which  we  see  contractions  of  the  muscles,  bat  we  should  not  call  them 
tetanus.  Idiopathic  tetanus  is  apparently  self-generated :  traumatic  pro- 
ceed? :':;z:  a  -•  ::::  d  :r  s:re  Id::  pa:,  i:  :e:snus  r. rises  from  exposure 
to  damp  or  cold,  or  from  the  irritation  of  worms  in  the  alimentary 
cars!.  It  is  :;•;:  a  d:*es>c  ;:  :rc..::e:::  ::::rrence.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  idiopathic  tetanus,  although  I  have  been  surgeon  to  the  London  Host  :  n 
for  tweuAj-UNi  years  Cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  are  much  more  frequent. 
Speaking"  qmtt  a  ::hin  compass,  I  have  se^n  fifty  such  cases.  I  believe  one 
hundred  would  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  disease  first  manifests  itself  by 
stirzis?  1 ::::  :1  ;  \-.v.«  r.d  back  of  the  neck.  Rigidity  of  the  muscles  of  the 
side  :::•=::  afterwards  sit?  :::.  A  dr.:rj:rj  :  air  at^the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  an 
almost  constant  attendant.  In  many  instances  the  muscles  of  the  back  are  ex- 
tensively affected.  These  symptoms,  though  contin  uous,  are  liable  to  a<rgrava- 
s  into  paroxysms.  As  the  disease  goes  on,  these  paroxysms  become  more 
fre2r.ei::  :  are  era.  When  theyoccurthe  body  is  drawn  backwards  :  in 
some  instances,  though  lessfrequently.  it  isbent  forward.  A  difficulty  in  swallow- 
ing is  a  very  common  symptom,  and  also  a  difficulty  of  breathing  during  the 
paroxysms.  The  Qtaut  may.  ::  :a:a".  end  in  two  ways.  The  patient  "may 
die  somewhat  suddenly  from  suffocation,  owing  to  the  "closure  of  the  opening 
of  the  windpipe:  or  he  may  be  worn  out  by  the  severe  and  painful  spasm?, 
the  muscles  may  relax,  and  the  patient  gradually  sink  and  die.  "The  disease 
is  generally  fatal.  The  locking  of  the  jaw  is  an  almost  constant  symptom 
attending  traumatic  tetanus— I  may  say  a  constant  symptom.  It  is  not 
always  strongly  marked,  but  generally  so.  It  is  an  early  symptom.  Another 
tfytfiptam  is  a  peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance. 

By  Lord  Campbell.— I  believe  this  is  not  peculiar  to  traumatic  tetanus, 
tut  my  observation  is  taken  from  such  cases. 

Examination  resumed. — There  is  a  contraction  of  the  eyelids,  a  raising  of  the 
angles  of  the  mouth,  and  contraction  of  the  brow.  In  traumatic  tetanus  the 
lower  extremities  are  sometimes  affected,  and  sometime-,  but  somewhat  rarelv. 
the  upper  ones.  When  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  are  affected  the  time 
at  which  that  occurs  varies.  If  there  is  no  wound  in  the  arms  or  legs  the 
extremeties  are  generally  not  affected  until  late  in  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
I  never  knew  or  read  of  traumatic  tetanus  being  produced  by  a  sore  throat 
or  by  a  chancre.  In  my  opinion  a  syphilitic  sore  would  not  produce  tetanus. 
I  know  of  no  instance  in  which  a  syphilitic  sore  has  led  to  tetanus.  I  think 
::  a  -  ;ry  unlikely  cause.  The  time  in  which  traumatic  tetanus  causes  death 
varies  from  twenty-four  hours  to  three  or  four  days  or  longer.  The  shortest 
period  that  ever  came  to  my  knowledge  was  eight  to  ten  hours.  The  disease, 
when  once  commenced,  is  continuous. " 

Did  you  ever  know  of  3  case  in  which  a  man  was  attacked  one  day.  bad 
twenty-fate  hours'  respire,  and  was  then  attacked  the  next  day  ? — Never.  1 
should  say  that  such,  a  ease  could  not  occur. 

You  have  heard  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Jones  of  the  death  of  the  de- 
ceased : — were  the  symptoms  there  consistent  with  any  forms  of  traumatic 
tetanus  that  has  ever  come  under  your  observation  ?— No. 

Ydhat  distinguishes  it  from  such  cases  ?— The  sudden  onset  of  the  disease.  In 
all  cases  that  have  come  under  my  notice  the  disease  was  preceded  by  the  milder 
symptoms  of  tetanus,  gradually  proceeding  to  the  complete  development. 

"ft  ere  the  symptoms  described  by  the  woman  Mills  as  being  presented  on 
the  Monday  night  those  of  tetanus  ?— Xo  :  not  of  the  tetanus  of  disease. 

Assuming  tetanus  to  be  synonymous  with  convulsive  or  spasmodic  action 
of  the  muscles,  was  there  in  that'  sense  tetanus  on  the  Monday  nicht  ?— No 
doubt  there  was  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles. 
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There  was  not,  m  your  opinion,  either  idiopathic  or  tranmadc  tetanus  - 
—N  a . 

Why  are  you  of  that  opinion f — The  sodden  onset  of  the  spasms  and  their 
rapid  snhwdenrf  are  consistent  with  neither  of  the  two  forms  of  tetanus. 

If  there  not  what  is  called  hysteric  tetanus  ?— Yes.  It  is  rather  hvs:er: 
combined  with  apnwm,  hot  it  is  sometimes  called  hysteric  tetanus.  I  have 
known  no  instance  of  its  proving  fatal,  or  of  i;  occurring  to  a  man.  S  :r:e 
poisons  will  produce  tetanus.  Xxx  vomica,  acting  through  i-~  -i^ocs 
strychnia  and  bruchsia.  poisons  of  a  cognate  character,  produces  that  effect. 
I  never  saw  a  case  of  either  human  or  animal  life  destroyed  by  5::~:h  r. 

CVoss-examined  by  M.-.  ^:  Sr.ee. — Irritation  of'the  sninal  cord  or  of 
the  nerves  proceeding  to  it  might  produce  tetanus. 

L>  a  you  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Webster,  in  his  lectures  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  physic,  that  in  four  cases  out  of  five  the  disease  begins 
with  lockjaw  ? — I  do. 

Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Watson  that  all  the  symptoms  of  tetanic  KonvnlsM  bs 
may  arise  from  causes  so  slight  as  these  :— the  sticking  of  a  fish-bone  iu  the 
fauces,  the  air  caused  by  a  musket  shot,  the  stroke  of  a  vrhip-iash  under  the 
eye.  leaving  the  skin  unbroken,  the  cutting  of  a  corn,  the  biting  of  the  linger 
by  a  favourite  sparrow,  the  biow  of  a  stick  on  the  neck,  the  insertion  of  a 
seton,  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  cutting  ? — Excepting  the  percussion  of  the  air  from  a  musket  bail  I 
think  all  these  causes  may  produce  the  symptoms  referred  to. 

Do  you  remember  reading  of  a  case  which  occurred  at  Edinburgh,  in  which 
a  negro  servant  lacerated  his  thumb  by  the  fracture  of  a  china  dish,  and  was 
instantly,  while  the  guests  were  at  dinner,  seized  with  tetanus  ? 

Hm  Attorney- General,  interposing  before  the  witness  renlied, — I  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  what  that  case  is,  and  where  it  is  got  from. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Could  traumatic  tetanus  occur  within  so 
short  a  time  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  reception  of  an  injury  ? — I 
know  of  no  well  authenticated  instance  of  the  kind. 

Did  you  inquire  into  this  case  which  is  mentioned  in  your  own  treatise, 
•'°  A  negro  having  scratched  his  thumb  with  a  piece  of  broken  china  was  seized 
with  tetanus,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  this  he  was  dead  r  7 — I  referred 
to  authority  as  far  as  I  could,  but  I  did  not  find  any  reference  to  it  except 
in  Cyclopaedias.  When  I  wrote  that  book  I  was  a  young  man,  twenty-two 
years  of  age.    I  hare  maturer  judgment  and  greater  experience  now. 

You  say  that  no  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  has  come  under  your  notice. — 
None. 

I  dare  say  you  will  tell  us  that  such  cases  are  not  so  likely  to  come  to  the 
hospital  as  those  of  a  wound  ending  in  traumatic  tetanus,  because  they  would 
be  more  likely  in  the  first  insunce  to  come  under  the  notice  of  a  physician 
than  that  of  a  surgeon  ? — Certainly. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — I  have  read  of  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.  —  We  shall  be  able  to  show  that  there  have  been 
such  cases. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Do  you  not  know  that  very  lately  there 
was  in  the  London  Hospital  a  case  in  which  tetanus  came  on  so  rapidly  and 
so  unaccountably  that  it  was  referred  to  strychnine,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  examine  the  stomach  of  the  patient  ? — I  know  that  such  an 
opinion  was  entertained  before  the  history  of  the  case  was  investigated.  I 
have  heard  that  no  strychine  was  found.  In  that  case  old  syphilitic  sores 
were  discovered. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — I  did  not  see  the  patient,  who  was  under  the  care  of 
the  house  surgeons,  who  are  now  in  court. 
Cross-examination  continued. — Might  not  the  irritation  of  a  syphilitic 
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sore,  by  wet,  cold,  drink,  mercury,  and  mental  excitement  lead  to  tetanic 
symptoms  ?  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  very  likely.  The  irritation  which  is 
likely  to  produce  tetanus  is  the  sore  being  exposed  to  friction,  to  which 
syphilitic  sores  in  the  throat  are  not  exposed.  I  should  class  tetanus  arising 
from  the  irritation  of  a  sore  as  "traumatic."  Cases  very  rarely  occur  which  it  is 
difficult  to  class  as  either  "  traumatic"  or  "  idiopathic."  I  should  class  tetanus 
arising  from  irritation  of  the  intestines  as  "  idiopathic."  The  character  of 
the  spasms  of  epilepsy  is  not  tetanic. 

m  Not  of  the  spasms ;  but  are  not  the  contractions  of  epilepsy  sometimes  con- 
tinuous, so  that  the  body  may  be  twisted  into  various  forms,  and  remain 
rigidly  in  them  ?    Not  continuously. 

For  five  or  ten  minutes  together  ?    I  think  not. 

Does  it  not  frequently  happen  that  general  convulsions,  no  cause  or  trace 
of  which  in  the  form  of  disease  or  lesion  is  to  be  found  in  the  body  after 
death,  occur  in  the  most  violent  and  spastic  way  so  as  to  exhibit  appearances 
of  tetanic  convulsions  ?— No  instance  of  the  kind  has  come  under  my 
observation.  J 
Do  you  agree  with  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Coneland,  expressed  in  his 
Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  under  the  head  of  "  General  Convulsions," 
Hie  abnormal  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  in  some  cases  of  the  most 
violent  and  spastic  nature,  and  frequently  of  some  continuance,  the  relaxa- 
tions being  of  brief  duration  or  scarcely  observable,  and  in  others  nearly  or 
altogether  approaching  to  tetanic?"  I  would  rather  speak  from  my  own 
observation.    I  have  not  observed  anything  of  the  kind. 

Does  it  not  happen  that  a  patient  dies  of  convulsions,  spastic  in  the  sense 
of  their  being  tumultuous  and  alternating,  and  chronic  in  the  sense  of  exhi- 
biting continuous  rigidity,  yet  after  death  no  disease  is  found  ?— It  does  not 
often  happen  to  adults. 

Does  it  sometimes  ? — I  do  not  know,  nor  have  I  read  of  such  a  case.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  people  may  die  from  tetanus  and  other  diseases 
without  the  appearance  of  morbid  symptoms  after  death. 

Are  not  convulsions,  not,  strictly  speaking,  tetanic,  constantly  preserved  by 
retching,  distention  of  the  stomach,  flatulence  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
other  dyspeptic  symptoms  ?— Such  cases  do  not  come  under  my  observation 
as  a  hospital  surgeon.  I  think  it  is  very  probable  that  general  convulsions 
are  accompanied  by  yelling.  I  don't  know  that  thev  frequently  terminate 
latally,  and  that  the  proximate  cause  of  death  is  spasm  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  inducing  asphyxia. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— These  convulsions  are  easily 
distinguished  from  tetanus,  because  in  them  there  is  an  entire  loss  of  con- 
sciousness. 

Is  it  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  tetanus  that  the  consciousness  is 
not  affected  ?— It  is. 

Dr.  Todd,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— I  am  physician  at  Kind's 
College  Hospital,  and  have  held  that  office  about  twenty-years.  I  have  afso 
lectured  on  physiology  and  anatomy,  on  tetanus,  and  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  have  published  my  lectures.  I  agree  with  the  last  wit- 
ness in  his  distinction  between  idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus.  I  have  seen 
two  cases  of  what  appeared  to  me  to  be  idiopathic  tetanus,  but  such  cases  are 
rare  m  this  country. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — I  define  idiopathic  tetanus  to  be  that  form  of  the 
aisease  which  is  produced  without  any  external  wound,  apparently  from 
internal  causes— from  a  constitutional  cause. 

Examination  resumed.— In  my  opinion  the  term  tetanus  ought  not  to  be 
applied  to  disease  produced  by  poisons,  but  I  should  call  the  symptoms 
tetanic  in  order  to  distinguish  the  character  of  the  convulsions.  I  have 
observed  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.    Except  that  in  all  such  cases  there  is 
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some  lesion  the  symptoms  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  idiopathic 
tetanus.  The  disease  begins  with  stiffness  about  the  jaw.  The  symptoms 
gradually  develope  themselves  and  extend  to  the  muscles  of  the  trunk. 

When  the  disease  has  begun  is  there  any  intermission  ?— There  are  remis- 
sions, but  they  are  not  complete;  only  diminutions  of  the  severity  of  the 
symptoms,  not  a  total  subsidence.  The  patient  does  not  express  himsell 
as  completely  well,  quite  comfortable.    I  speak  from  my  own  experience. 

What  is  the  usual  period  that  elapses  between  the  commencement  and  the 
termination  of  the  disease  ?— The  cases  may  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Acute  cases  will  terminate  in  three  or  four  days,  chronic  cases  will  go  on  as 
long  as  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days,  and  perhaps 
longer.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  known  a  case  in  which  death  occurred 
within  four  days.  Cases  are  reported  in  which  it  occurred  in  a  shorter 
period.  In  tetanus  the  extremities  are  affected,  but  not  so  much  as  the 
trunk.  Their  affection  is  a  late  symptom.  The  locking  of  the  jaw  is  an 
early  one.  Sometimes  the  convulsions  of  epilepsy  assume  somewhat  ot  a 
tetanic  character,  but  they  are  essentially  distinct  from  tetanus.  In  epilepsy 
the  patient  always  loses  consciousness.  Apoplexy  never  produces  tetanic 
convulsions.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  when  there  is  an  effusion 
of  blood  upon  the  brain,  and  a  portion  of  the  brain  is  involved,  the  muscles 
may  be  thrown  into  short  tetanic  convulsions.  In  such  case  the  conscious- 
ness would  be  destroyed.  Having  heard  described  the  symptoms  attending 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  and  the  post-mortem  examination,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  in  this  case  there  was  neither  apoplexy  nor  epilepsy. 

The  Attorney- General  said  that,  as  Dr.  Bamford  was  so  unwell  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  appear  as  a  witness,  he  proposed  to 
put  in  his  deposition,  in  order  to  found  upon  it  a  question  to  the  witness  now 
under  examination.  •     T1     „  , 

Dr.  Todd  and  Dr.  Tweedie  deposed  that  they  had  seen  Dr.  Bamford  on 
the  previous  day,  and  that  he  was  then  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of 
English  cholera.    He  was  too  unwell  to  be  able  to  attend  and  give  evidence. 

The  Court  ruled  that  the  depositions  taken  before  the  coroner  might  be 
read ;  and  they  were  read  accordingly  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Arraigns.  They 
were  to  the  following  effect:— 

"  I  attended  the  late  Mr.  Cook  at  the  request  of  Mr.  William  Palmer.  I 
first  saw  him  about  three  o'clock  on  Saturday,  the  17th  of  November,  when 
he  was  suffering  from  violent  vomiting,  the  stomach  being  in  that  irritable 
state  that  it  would  not  contain  a  teaspoonful  of  milk.  There  was  perfect 
moisture  of  the  skin,  and  he  was  quite  sensible.  I  prescribed  medicine  lor 
him,  and  Mr.  Palmer  went  up  to  my  house  and  waited  until  I  had  made  it 
up,  and  then  took  it  away.  I  prescribed  a  saline  medicine,  to  be  taken  in  an 
effervescing  state.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  Mr. 
Palmer  again  requested  me  to  visit  Mr.  Cook.  The  sickness  jitill  continued- 
everything  being  ejected  which  he  took  into  his  stonv^^  j,  gave  him  two 
small  pills  as  a  slight  opiate.  Mr.  rainier  took  the  pills  from  my  house.  I 
did  not  accompany  him,  nor  do  I  know  what  became  of  the  pills.  On  the 
following  morning  (Sunday)  Mr.  Palmer  again  called,  and  asked  me  to 
accompany  him.  Mr.  Cook's  sickness  still  continued.  I  remained  about 
ten  minutes.  Everything  he  took  that  morning  was  ejected  from  his 
stomach.  Everything  he  threw  up  was  as  clear  as  water,  except  some 
coffee  which  he  had  taken.  Mr.  Palmer  had  administered  some  pills  before 
I  saw  Mr.  Cook  on  Saturday,  which  had  purged  him  several  times.  Be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I  again  visited  the  deceased, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Palmer.  The  sickness  still  continued.  I  went  on 
Monday  morning,  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  changed  his  medicine. 
I  sent  him  a  draught  which  relieved  him  from  the  sickness,  and  gave  him  ease. 
I  did  not  see  him  again  until  Tuesday  night,  when  Mr.  Palmer  called  for  me 
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I  examined  Mr.  Cook  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  I 
observed  a  change  in  him.  He  was  irritable  and  troubled  in  his  mind.  His  pulse 
was  firm,  but  tremulous,  and  between  eighty  and  ninety.  He  threw  himself 
down  on  the  bed  and  turned  his  face  away.  He  said  he  would  have  no  more 
pills  nor  take  any  more  medicine.  After  they  had  left  the  room  Mr.  Palmer 
asked  me  to  make  two  more  pills  similar  to  those  on  the  previous  night 
which  I  did,  and  he  then  asked  me  to  write  the  directions  on  a  slip  of  paper  • 
and  I  gave  the  pills  to  Mr.  Palmer.  The  effervescing  mixture  contained 
twenty  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash,  two  drachms  of  compound  tincture  of 
cardamme  and  two  drachms  of  simple  syrup,  together  with  fifteen  grains  of 
tartaric  acid  lor  each  powder.  I  never  gave  Mr.  Cook  a  grain  of  antimony. 
1  did  not  see  the  preparations  after  they  were  taken  away  by  Mr.  Palmer 
Mr.  Cook  did  not  say  he  had  taken  the  pills  which  he  had  prepared,  but  he 
expressed  a  wish  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  nights  to  have  the  pills.  His 
skin  was  moist,  and  there  was  not  the  least  fever  about  hirn.  When  I  saw 
the  deceased  on  Monday  he  did  not  say  that  he  had  been  ill  on  the  Sunday 
night  but  Mr.  Palmer  told  me  he  had  been  ill.  I  considered  death  to  have 
been  the  result  of  congestion  of  the  brain  when  the  post-mortem  examination 
was  made,  and  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  alter  that  opinion.  I  have  at- 
tended other  patients  for  Mr.  Palmer.  I  attended  Mrs.  Palmer  some  days 
before  her  decease  ;  also  two  children,  and  a  gentleman  from  London,  who 
was  on  a  visit  at  Mr  Palmer's  house,  and  who  did  not  live  many  hours  after 
I  was  called  in.  The  whole  of  those  patients  died.  Mr.  Palmer  first  made 
an  application  to  me  for  a  certificate  of  Mr.  Cook's  death  on  the  following 

rrp^^v111^'^116!;  I  ?jcCt.e?'  f^*'  "  He  is  y°ur  Patient-"  I  cannot 
lemember  his  reply;  but  he  wished  me  to  fill  up  the  certificate,  and  I  did 
so.  We  had  no  conversation  at  that  time  as  to  the  cause  of  death-nothing 
more  than  the  opinion  I  have  expressed.  Mr.  Palmer  said  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion  as  myself  with  respect  to  the  death  of  the  deceased.  I  never 
alZ^S  r?  rigidity  of  the  limbs.    Drowsiness  is  a  prelude  to 

MatnnlTted  the  S1(*ness  0,1  the  fi^t  two  days  to  a  disordered 
stomach.    Mr.  Cook  never  sent  for  me  himself. 

.  Jr*  e^mina^n  °f  D/T'  Todd  b^  the  Attorney-General  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with  as  follows  :-Having  heard  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Bamford  read 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  deceased  died  from  apoplexy  or  from  e^  lepsy  I 

ThVere  arTI  so^T  *T  ^  ^  S0™  or  f™m  'o're  Zoat 

Ihere  are  poisons  which  will  produce  tetanic  convulsions.  The  principal  of 
these  poisons  are  nux  vomica  and  those  which  contain  as  their  ac^tive  nffre- 

strvchn  nf  bnTeThnd  ^  SGGn  humari  ]ife  ^"jXy 

strychn me,  but  I  have  seen  animals  destroyed  by  it  frequently.    The  poison 

sXnS  TnT  £  S  d0SC  "  th°*  Wso  as  to  pufan  end  £ The 

sattennp  and  destroy  life  as  soon  as  possible.     I  should  not  like  to 

SI?  haalfuman  subje    rrter  is  grain  1  tbink  tbat  » 

would  I^h^wghhtlfestroy.llfe;  M- lhelkve  tbat  a  z™» 

won M  pn  It  haJf  -a  -gram  WOuld  kiil  a  cat    The  symptoms  which 

and  "ST?  •  admi?1tati°n  °f  str7chnine  when  given  in  solution- 
tSm  tw  H°1ST  °f  that,nature  act  more  rapidly  in  a  state  of  solu- 

l?Wa ^LkenTth  f  f0rm~Tuld  de^elT  themselvesln  ten  minutes  after 
it  was  taken,  if  the  dose  was  a  large  one  ;  if  not  so  large,  they  might  be  half 

convZonsTf  fh"  ™T  ^  BppCared',  Th°Se  S^^ms  WOuld  be  " 
head  and  Lffc  ^f^™^  esPecialIy  th^e  of  the  spine  and  neck ;  the 
SdS  f  ^  b-nt  back'  and  tbe  trunk  wo»ld  be  b^ed  in  a 
Sis  once  l\  16  GXtr^ltleS  a,S°  WOuld  be  stiffened  and  jerked  out.  The 
would  set  in    ^W0Ul  disappear;  but  fresh  paroxysm, 

Wtablv  enL  S  .  me  fkl;gTdi^  WOuld  reaaPPer'  and  death  would 
produced  bv  strwhn?  6 1  °{,an  h°Ur  °r  S0'  Tne  di^rence  between  tetanus 
produced  by  strychnine  and  other  tetanus  is  very  marked.  In  the  former  case 
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the  duration  of  the  symptoms  is  very  short,  and,  instead  of  being  continuous 
in  their  development,  they  will  subside  if  the  dose  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  produce  death,  and  will  be  renewed  in  fresh  paroxysms ;  whereas 
in  other  descriptions  of  tetanus  the  symptoms  commence  in  a  mild 
form,  and  become  stronger  and  more  violent  as  the  disease  progresses.  The 
difficulty  experienced  in  breathing  is  common  alike  to  tetanus  properly  so 
called,  and  to  tetanic  convulsions  occasioned  by  strychnine,  arising  from  the 
pressure  upon  the  respiratory  muscles.  I  think  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
deceased  was  able  to  swallow,  and  that  there  was  no  fixing  of  the  jaw,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  with  tetanus  proper,  resulting  either  from  a  wound 
or  from  disease.  From  all  the  evidence  I  have  heard,  I  think  that  the 
symptoms  which  presented  themselves  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook  arose  from 
tetanus  produced  by  strychnine. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.— There  are  cases  sloping  into  each 
other,  as  it  were,  of  every  grade  and  degree,  from  mild  convulsions  to  violent 
tetanic  spasms.  I  have  published  some  lectures  upon  diseases  of  the  brain, 
and  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  there  expressed  that  the  state  of  a  person 
suffering  from  tetanus  is  identical  with  that  which  strychnine  is  capable  of 
producing.  In  a  pathological  point  of  view,  an  examination  of  the  spinal 
cord  shortly  after  death,  in  investigating  supposed  deaths  from  strychnine,  is 
important.  The  signs  of  decomposition,  however,  could  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  evidences  of  disease  which  existed  previously  to  death ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  in  such  a  case  whether  mere  softening  resulted 
from  decomposition  or  from  pre-existing  disease.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
post-mortem  examination  which  leads  me  to  think  that  deceased  died  from 
tetanus  proper.  I  think  that  granules  upon  the  spinal  cord,  such  as  I  have 
heard  described,  would  not  be  likely  to  cause  tetanus.  I  have  not  heard  of 
cases  treated  by  Mr.  Travers.  In  animals  to  which  strychnine  has  been 
administered  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  observed  what  you  call  an  intolerance 
of  touch;  but  by  touching  them  the  spasms  are  apt  to  be  excited.  That 
sensibility  to  touch  continues  as  long  as  the  operation  of  the  poison  continues. 
I  have  examined  the  interior  of  animals  that  have  been  killed  by  strychnine ; 
but  I  have  not  observed  in  such  cases  that  the  right  side  of  the  heart  was 
usually  full  of  blood.  It  is  some  years  since  I  made  such  an  examination ; 
but  I  am  able,  nevertheless,  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  state  of  the  heart. 
It  was  usually  empty  on  both  sides.  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor,  or 
other  authorities,  in  the  opinion  that  in  cases  of  tetanus  animals  died 
asphyxiated.  If  they  did,  we  should  invariably  have  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  full  of  blood,  which  is  not  the  case.  I  think  that  the  term  asphyxiated,  or 
suffocated,  is  often  very  loosely  used.  I  know  from  my  reading  that  morphia 
sometimes  produces  convulsions;  but  I  believe  that  they  would  be  of  an 
epileptic  character.  I  think  that  the  symptoms  from  morphia  would  be 
longer  deferred  in  making  their  appearance  than  from  strychnine;  but  I 
cannot  speak  positively  on  the  point.  Morphia,  like  strychnine,  is  a  vegetable 
poison.  I  have  not  observed  in  animals  the  jaw  fixed  after  the  administration 
of  strychnine. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. — Whatever  may  be  the  true 
theory  as  to  the  emptiness  of  the  heart  after  strychnine,  I  should  say  that 
the  heart  is  more  ordinarily  empty  than  filled  after  tetanus.  I  think  that  the 
heart  would  be  more  contracted  after  strychnine  than  in  ordinary  tetanus. 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  medical  practitioner  would  have  any  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  between  ordinary  convulsions  and  tetanic  convulsions.  I  have 
heard  the  evidence  of  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination, 
and  I  apprehend  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  disease 
in  the  spinal  cord  had  any  existed  previously  to  death. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  examined  by  Mr.  James,  Q.C.— I  have  been  for 
many  years  senior  surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  have  had  consider- 
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able  experience  as  a  surgeon.  In  the  course  of  my  practice  I  have  had  under 
my  care  many  cases  of  death  from  tetanus.  Death  from  idiopathic  tetanus 
is,  according  to  my  experience,  very  rare  in  this  country.  The  ordinary 
tetanus  in  this  country  is  traumatic  tetanus.  I  have  heard  the  symptoms 
which  accompanied  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  so  far 
as  there  was  a  general  contraction  of  the  muscles  they  resembled  those  of 
traumatic  tetanus  ;  but,  as  to  the  course  those  symptoms  took,  they  were 
entirely  different,  I  have  attended  to  the  detailed  description  of  the  attack 
suffered  by  Mr.  Cook  on  the  Monday  night,  its  ceasing  on  Tuesday,  and  its 
renewal  on  the  Tuesday  night.  The  symptoms  of  traumatic  tetanus  always 
begin,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  very  gradually,  the  stiffness  of  the  lower  jaw 
being,  I  believe,  invariably,  the  symptom  first  complained  of — at  least,  so  it 
has  been  in  my  experience.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  is 
always  a  later  symptom — generally  much  later.  The  muscles  of  the  extre- 
mities are  affected  in  a  much  less  degree  than  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk, 
except  in  some  cases  where  the  injury  has  been  in  a  limb,  and  an  early 
symptom  has  been  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  that  limb.  I  do 
not  myself  recollect  a  case  of  ordinary  tetanus  in  which  occurred  that  con- 
traction in  the  muscles  of  the  hand  which  I  understand  was  stated  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  instance.  Again,  ordinary  tetanus  rarely  runs  its  course 
in  less  than  two  or  three  days,  and  often  is  protracted  to  a  much  longer 
period.  I  knew  one  case  only  in  which  the  disease  was  said  to  have  termi- 
nated in  so  short  a  time  as  twelve  hours  ;  but  probably  in  that  case  the  early 
symptoms  had  been  overlooked.  Again,  I  never  knew  the  symptoms  of 
ordinary  tetanus  to  last  for  a  few  minutes,  then  subside,  and  then  come  on 
again  after  twenty-four  hours.  I  think  that  these  are  the  principal  points  of 
difference  which  I  perceived  between  the  symptoms  of  ordinary  tetanus  and 
those  which  I  have  heard  described  in  this  case.  I  have  not  witnessed  tetanic 
convulsions  from  strychnine  on  animal  life.  I  do  not  believe  that  death  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Cook  arose  from  what  we  ordinarily  call  tetanus— either  idio- 
pathic or  traumatic.  I  never  knew  tetanus  result  from  sore  throat,  or  from  a 
chancre,  or  from  any  other  form  of  syphilitic  disease.  The  symptoms  were 
not  the  result  either  of  apoplexy  or  of  epilepsy.  Perhaps  I  had  better  say  at 
once  that  I  never  saw  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  that  I  have  heard  de- 
scribed here  rose  from  any  disease.  (Sensation.)  When  I  say  that,  of  course 
I  refer  not  to  particular  symptoms,  but  to  the  general  course  which  the 
symptoms  took. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  believe  I  remember  one  case  in 
the  physician's  ward  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  which  was  shown  to  me  as  a 
case  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  but  I  doubted  whether  it  was  tetanus  at  all.  It 
was  a  slight  case,  and  I  do  not  remember  the  particulars. 

Considering  how  rare  cases  of  tetanus  are,  do  you  think  that  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  a  chambermaid  and  a  provincial  medical  man,  who  had  never 
seen  but  one  case,  is  sufficient  to  enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  case  ? — I  must  say  I  thought  that  the  description  was  very 
clearly  given. 

Supposing  that  they  differed  in  their  description,  which  would  you  rely 
upon — the  medical  man  or  the  chambermaid  ? 

Baron  Alderson. — That  is  hardly  a  question  to  put  to  a  medical  witness, 
although  it  may  be  a  very  proper  observation  for  you  to  make. 

Cross-examination  continued. — I  never  knew  syphilitic  poison  produce 
tetanic  convulsions,  except  in  cases  where  there  was  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  head. 

(Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  gave  his  evidence  with  great  clearness — slowly, 
audibly,  and  distinctly — matters  in  which  other  medical  witnesses  would  do 
well  to  emulate  so  distinguished  an  example.) 

Dr.  Daniell,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— I  was  for  many  years 
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Surgeon  to  the  British  Hospital,  but  have  been  out  of  practice  for  some 
time.  In  the  course  of  a  long  practice  I  thoulcl  think  that  I  have  seen  at 
least  thirty  cases  of  tetanus.  Two  of  those  were  certainty  cases  of  idiopathic 
tetanus ;  one  of  them  terminated  fatally,  the  other  did  not.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  other  medical  witnesses  that  idiopathic  tetanus  is  of  a  very  rare  oc- 
currence in  this  country.  The  only  difference  in  the  symptoms  between 
idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus  that  I  perceived  was,  that  the  former  were 
more  modified— not  so  severe — in  their  character.  I  was  not  able  to  trace 
these  two  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  to  any  particular  cause.  I  have  heard 
the  description  given  of  the  symptoms  which  accompanied  the  attack  upon 
Mr.  Cook  before  his  death,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  circumstances  of 
that  attack  are  assuredly  distinguishable  from  those  which  came  under  my 
experience  in  dealing  with  cases  of  tetanus.  The  evidence  of  Sir  B.  Brodie 
quite  expresses  my  opinion  with  respect  to  the  difference  of  the  symptoms 
between  ordinary  tetanus  and  tetanic  convulsions  produced  by  stiychnine. 
Tetanus  begins  with  uneasiness  in  the  lower  jaw,  followed  by  spasms  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  and  most  frequently  extending  to  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs.  Lock-jaw  is  almost  invariably  a  symptom  of  those  cases  of  tetanus — 
of  traumatic  tetanus  especially.  I  do  not  recollect  that  clinching  of  the 
hands  is  a  usual  symptom  of  ordinary  tetanus,  nor  do  I  remember  any  twist- 
ing of  the  foot.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  cases  which  came  under 
my  experience  endured  for  a  shorter  time  than  from  thirty  to  forty  hours.  I 
never  knew  a  case  of  syphilitic  sore  producing  tetanus.  The  symptoms  as  they 
have  been  described  certainly  cannot  be  referable  to  apoplexy  or  epilepsy.  I  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing.  In  all  the  cases  of  tetanus  which  came  under  my 
observation  consciousness  has  been  retained  to  the  last,  throughout  the  whole 
disease.  The  symptoms  have  never  set  in  in  their  full  power  from  the 
commencement,  but  have  invariably  commenced  in  a  milder  form  and  have 
then  gone  on  increasing,  being  continuous  in  their  character  and  without 
intermission.  In  my  judgment  the  symptoms  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook  could 
ndt  be  referred  either  to  idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C. — I  have  not  read  Dr.  Curling's  or 
Dr.  Copeland's  books  on  the  subject  of  tetanus ;  nor  have  I  of  late  studied 
much  the  reported  cases.  I  am  not  aware  that  excitement  or  irritation  from 
vomiting  has  ever  been  given  as  the  cause  of  tetanus.  The  main  symptoms 
of  tetanus  are,  in  my  opinion,  always  very  similar,  although  the  inferior 
symptoms  may  vary  simply.  I  cannot  undertake  to  say  that  the  convulsions 
of  tetanus  arise  from  the  spine.  I  do  not  like  the  term  "  asphyxia,"  but  I 
think  that  death  from  tetanic  convulsions  may  probably  arise  from  suffocation. 
It  is  many  years  since  I  saw  a  post-mortem  upon  a  case  of  tetanus.  I  cannot 
say  whether  in  the  case  of  death  from  suffocation  the  heart  would  be  full  of 
blood  or  the  reverse.  An  examination  of  the  spinal  cord  or  marrow  never, 
so  far  as  I  know,  afforded  evidence  of  the  cause  to  which  the  tetanus  was  to 
be  attributed. 

Mr.  Samuel  Solly,  surgeon  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  examined  by  Mr. 
Welsby. — I  have  been  connected  with  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  as  lecturer  and 
surgeon  for  twenty-eight  years,  and  during  that  time  I  have  seen  many  cases 
of  tetanus.  I  have  had  six  or  seven  under  my  own  care,  and  I  may  have 
seen  ten  or  fifteen  more.  Of  those  cases  it  was  doubtful  in  one  whether  the 
disease  was  idiopathic  or  traumatic — the  wound  was  so  slight  and  the 
symptoms  so  obscure  that  it  wras  difficult  to  decide  which  it  was.  The  others 
were  all  decidedly  traumatic  cases.  The  shortest  period  that  I  recollect 
during  which  the  disease  lasted  before  it  terminated  in  death  was  30  hours. 
The  disease  was  always  progressive  in  its  character.  I  have  heard  the  de- 
scription given  by  the  witnesses  of  Mr.  Cook's  attacks,  and  they  differ  essen- 
tially from  those  cases  which  I  have  seen.  In  my  experience  of  tetanus  there 
has  always  been  a  marked  expression  of  countenance  as  the  first  symptom. 
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It  is  a  sort  of  grin,  and  is  so  peculiar  that  having  once  seen  it  you  can  never 
mistake  it.  In  the  symptoms  that  I  heard  detailed  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cook 
there  were  violent  convulsions  on  Monday  night,  and  on  the  Tuesday  the 
individual  was  entirely  free  from  any  discomfort  about  the  face  or  jaw; 
whereas  in  the  cases  under  my  notice  the  disease  was  always  continuous,  and 
the  fixedness  of  the  jaw  was  the  last  symptom  to  disappear.  In  my  judg- 
ment the  symptoms  detailed  in  Mr.  Cook's  case  are  referable  neither  to  apo- 
plexy, epilepsy,  nor  to  any  disease  that  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  sort  of  grin  which  I  have 
described  is  known  as  risus  sardonicus.  It  is  not  common  to  all  convulsions. 
Epilepsy  is  a  disease  of  a  convulsive  character.  I  heard  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Jones  of  the  last  few  minutes  of  Mr.  Cook's  death — that  he  uttered  a 
piercing  shriek,  and  died  after  five  or  six  minutes  quietly.  That  last  shriek 
and  the  paroxysm  which  accompanied  it  bear  in  some  respects  a  resemblance 
to  epilepsy.  AW  convulsions  which  may  be  designated  as  of  an  epileptic 
character  are  not  attended  with  an  utter  want  of  consciousness.  Death  from 
tetanus  accompanied  with  convulsions  seldom  leaves  any  trace  behind  it  ; 
but  death  from  convulsions  arising  from  epilepsy  does  leave  its  trace  in 
the  shape  of  a  slight  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  a  congestion  of 
the  vessels. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. — The  convulsions  of  epilepsy  are 
accompanied  by  a  variety  of  symptoms.  When  a  patient  dies  of  epilepsy  he 
dies  perfectly  unconscious  of  comatose.  I  never  saw  any  case  of  convulsive 
disease  at  all  like  this.  There  are  cases  of  convulsive  disease  which  are 
similar  to  tetanus  in  their  onset,  but  not  in  their  progress.  For  example, 
laceration  of  the  brain,  a  sudden  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  irritation 
from  teething  in  infants  will  produce  convulsions  resulting  in  death ;  but 
there  would  be  wanting  the  marked  expression  of  the  face  which  I  have 
described,  and  which  I  have  never  missed  in  cases  of  tetanus. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  surgeon  to  King's  College,  and  to  the  Lock  Hospital, 
examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin. — The  Lock  Hospital  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
cases  of  a  syphilitic  character,  and  at  present  I  see  probabl}'-  as  many  as 
three  thousand  of  those  cases  in  the  course  of  a  year.  I  have  never  known 
an  instance  of  that  disease  terminating  in  tetanus. 

By  the  Court. — I  have  never  seen  or  read  of  a  case  either  of  primary  or 
secondary  symptoms  resulting  in  tetanus. 

This  witness  was  not  cross-examined. 

Dr.  Henry  Corbett,  physician,  of  Glasgow,  examined  by  Mr.  James,  Q.C. — 
In  September,  1845,  I  was  medical  clerk  at  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  and 
remember  a  patient,  named  Agnes  Sennett,  alias  Agnes  French,  who  died 
there  on  the  27th  of  September,  1845.  It  was  stated  that  she  had  taken 
strychnine  pills  which  had  been  prepared  for  another  patient  in  the  ward,  and 
the  symptoms  which  accompanied  her  death  were  those  of  strychnine.  The 
pills  were  for  a  paralytic  patient.  I  saw  her  when  she  was  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  poison,  and  I  had  seen  her  the  day  before  that  perfectly  well. 
She  had  been  admitted  for  a  skin  disease  of  the  head.  When  I  saw  her  after 
she  had  taken  the  poison  she  was  in  bed.  The  symptoms  were  these  : — There 
was  a  strong  retraction  of  the  mouth  ;  the  face  was  much  suffused  and  red ;  the 
pupils  of  t  he  eye  were  dilated ;  the  head  was  bent  back  ;  the  spine  was  curved ; 
and  the  muscles  were  rigid  and  hard  like  a  board  ;  tbe  arms  were  stretched 
out ;  the  hands  were  clinched ;  and  there  were  severe  paroxysms  recurring 
every  few  seconds.  She  died  in  about  an  hour  and  a-quarter  after  taking  the 
pills.  When  I  was  called  first  the  paroxysms  did  not  last  so  long;  but  they 
increased  in  severity.  According  to  the  prescription  there  should  have  been 
a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  each  pill,  and  this  woman  had  taken 
three.  The  paralytic  patient  was  to  have  taken  a  pill  each  night,  or  one  each 
night  and  morning,  I  forget  which. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  retraction  of  the  mouth  was 
continuous,  but  it  was  worse  at  times.  I  do  not  think  that  I  observed  it  after 
death.  The  hands  were  not  clinched  after  death — they  were  "  semi-bent." 
She  died  an  hour  and  a-quarter  after  taking  the  medicine.  The  symptoms 
appeared  about  twenty  minutes  after.  I  tried  to  make  her  vomit  with  a 
feather,  but  failed.  She  only  vomited  partially  after  I  had  given  her  an 
emetic. 

Be-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— There  was  spasmodic  action  and 
grinding  of  the  teeth.  She  could  open  her  mouth  and  swallow.  There  was 
no  lock-jaw  or  ordinary  tetanus. 

By  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  do  not  recollect  that  touching  her  sent  her  into 
paroxysms. 

Dr.  Watson,  examined  by  the  Attorney- General. — I  am  a  surgeon  at  the 
Glasgow  Infirmary.  I  remember  the  case  of  Agnes  Sennett.  I  was  called  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  she  was  taken  ill.  She  was  in  violent  con- 
vulsions, and  her  arms  were  stretched  out  and  rigid.  The  muscles  of  the 
body  were  also  rigid ;  they  were  kept  quiet  by  rigidity.  She  did  not  breathe, 
the  muscles  being  kept  still  by  tetanic  rigidity.  That  paroxysm  subsided,  and 
fresh  paroxysms  came  on  after  a  short  interval.  She  died  in  about  half  an 
hour.  She  seemed  perfectly  conscious.  I  don't  recollect  the  state  of  her 
hands.  Her  body  was  opened.  The  heart  was  found  distended  and  stiff. 
The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty.  My  father  published  an  account  of  the 
case. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove.    The  spinal  cord  was  quite  healthy. 

Dr.  J.  Patterson,  examined  by  Mr.  Welsby. — In  1845  I  was  engaged  in  the 
laborator}'-  of  the  Infirmary  at  Glasgow.  I  dispensed  the  prescriptions.  I 
made  up  a  prescription  for  a  paralytic  patient  named  M'Intyre.  It  consisted 
of  pills  which  contained  strychnine.  There  were  four  pills  and  one  grain  of 
strychnine  in  the  four. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — Was  any  noise  made  about  their  being  taken  by  a 
wrong  person  ? — Yes. 

Mary  Kelly,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkin.— In  September,  1845,  I  was  a 
patient  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  ;  a  paralytic  patient  was  in  the  same  ward 
and  I  attended  to  her.  There  was  also  a  patient  named  French  or  Sennett 
who  was  suffering  from  a  sore  head.  She  died.  I  was  turning  a  wheel  near 
the  paralytic  patient  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  Sennett  died,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  something  to  her  skin.  There  were  some  pills  which  she 
was  to  take  near  her.  The  paralytic  woman  took  one  and  swallowed  it, 
according  to  the  orders  that  had  been  given,  and  then  handed  the  box  to  the 
girl  with  the  sore  head.  The  girl  swallowed  two  of  the  pills,  and  then  went 
and  sat  by  the  ward  fire.  She  was  taken  ill  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  She  fell  back  on  the  floor,  and  1  went  for  the  nurse.  We  took  her 
to  bed  and  sent  for  the  doctor.  We  were  obliged  to  cut  her  clothes  off  be- 
cause she  never  moved.  She  was  like  a  poker.  I  was  by  her  side  when  she 
died.    She  never  spoke  after  she  fell  down. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — It  was  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
from  the  time  she  took  the  pills  till  she  was  taken  to  the  bed. 

Caroline  Hickson  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. — In  October,  1848,  I  was 
nurse  and  lady's-maid  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Sarjantson  Smyth.  The  family 
were  then  residing  about  two  miles  from  Komsey.  On  the  30th  of  October 
Mrs.  Smyth  was  unwell.  We  dealt  with  Mr.  Jones,  a  druggist  in  Romsey. 
A  prescription  had  been  sent  to  him  to  be  made  up  for  Mrs.  Smyth.  The 
medicine  was  brought  back  about  six  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  mix- 
ture in  a  bottle.  My  mistress  took  about  half  a  wine  glass  of  it  the  following 
morning  at  five  or  ten  minutes  past  seven.  I  left  the  roo  n  when  I  had 
given  it  her.  Five  or  ten  minutes  afterwards  I  was  alarmed  by  the  ringing 
of  her  bell.    I  went  into  her  room,  and  found  her  out  of  bed  leaning  upon 
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a  chair  in  her  night-dress.  I  thought  she  had  fainted.  She  appeared  to  suffer 
from  what  I  thought  were  spasms.  I  ran  and  sent  the  coachman  for  Mr. 
Taylor  the  surgeon,  and  returned  to  her.  Some  of  the  other  servants  were  there 
assisting  her.  She  was  lying  on  the  floor.  She  screamed  loudly,  and  her 
teeth  were  clinched.  She  asked  to  have  her  arms  and  legs  held  straight,  i 
took  hold  of  her  arms  and  legs,  which  were  very  much  drawn  up.  She  still 
screamed,  and  was  in  great  agony.  She  requested  that  water  should  be 
thrown  over  her,  and  I  threw  some.  Her  feet  were  turned  inwards.  I  put 
a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  her  feet,  but  that  did  not  relax  them.  Shortly  before 
she  died  she  said  she  felt  easier.  The  last  words  she  uttered  were — "  Turn 
me  over."  We  did  turn  her  over  on  the  floor.  She  died  a  very  few  minutes 
after  she  had  spoken  those  words.  She  died  very  quietly.  She  was  quite 
conscious,  and  knew  me  during  the  whole  time.  About  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  elapsed  from  the  time  I  gave  her  the  medicine  till  she  died. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. — She  could  not  sit  up  from  the  time  I 
went  up  to  her  till  she  died.  It  was  when  she  was  in  a  paroxysm  that  I 
endeavoured  to  straighten  her  limbs.  The  effect  of  cold  water  was  to  throw 
her  into  a  paroxysm.  It  was  a  continually  recurring  attack,  lasting  about 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  Her  teeth  were  clinched  during  the 
whole  time. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — The  fit  came  on  five  or  ten 
minutes  after  I  gave  her  the  medicine.  She  was  stiff  all  the  time  till  within 
a  few  minutes  after  her  death.    She  was  conscious  all  the  while. 

Mr.  Francis  Taylor,  examined  by  Mr.  Mr.  Welsby. — I  am  a  surgeon  and 
apothecaiy  at  Romsey.  I  attended  Mrs.  Sarjantson  Smyth  in  1848.  I  was 
summoned  to  her  house  one  morning  soon  after  eight,  and  when  I  arrived  I 
found  her  dead.  The  body  was  on  the  floor,  near  the  bed.  The  hands  were 
very  much  bent.  The  feet  were  contracted  and  turned  inwards.  The  soles 
of  the  feet  were  hollowed  up  and  the  toes  contracted,  apparently  from  recent 
spasmodic  action.  The  inner  edge  of  each  foot  was  turned  up.  There  was 
a  remarkable  rigidity  about  the  limbs. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — The  body  was  warm. 

Examination  continued. — The  eyelids  were  almost  adherent  to  the  eye- 
balls. The  druggist  who  made  up  the  prescription  was  named  Jones.  I 
made  a  post-mortem  examination  three  days  after  the  death.  The  contraction 
of  the  feet  continued,  but  it  had  gone  off  somewhat  from  the  rest  of  the  body. 
I  found  no  trace  of  disease  in  the  body.  The  heart  was  contracted  and  per- 
fectly empty,  as  were  all  the  large  arteries  leading  from  it.  I  analysed  the 
medicine  she  had  taken  with  another  medical  man.  It  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  strychnine.  It  originally  contained  nine  grains,  and  she  had 
taken  one -third — three  grains.  I  made  a  very  casual  examination  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  as  we  had  plenty  of  proof  that  poison  had  been  taken 
without  making  use  of  tests. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — In  cases  of  death  from  ordinary 
causes  the  body  is  much  distorted.  It  does  not  generally,  I  should  think, 
remain  in  the  same  position  after  death. 

US  If  the  body  is  not  laid  out  immediately,  is  it  not  stiffened  by  the  rigor 
mortis  ?— Probably  it  is.  The  ankles  were  tied  by  a  bandage  to  keep  them 
together.  I  commenced  to  open  the  body  at  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  The 
head  was  also  opened. 

Charles  Blocksome,  examined  by  Mr.  Huddleston.— I  was  apprentice  to 
Mr.  Jones,  the  chymist,  at  Romsey,  in  1848.  My  master  made  a  mistake  in 
preparing  a  prescription  for  Mrs.  Smyth.  The  mistake  was  the  substitution 
of  strychnine  for  salacite  (bark  of  willow).  He  destroyed  himself 
afterwards. 

Jane  Witham  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James.— In  March  last  I  was  in  attend- 
ance upon  a  lady  who  died.    (The  learned  counsel  told  the  witness  that  she 
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had  better  not  mention  the  lady's  name.)  She  took  some  medicine.  After 
she  took  it  she  became  ill.  She  complained  first  of  her  back.  Her  head  was 
thrown  back,  her  body  stretched  out,  and  I  observed  twitchings.  Her  eyes 
were  drawn  aside  and  staring.  I  put  my  hands  upon  her  limbs,  which  did 
not  at  all  relax.  She  first  complained  of  being  ill  in  that  way  on  Monday, 
the  25th  of  February,  and  died  on  Saturday,  the  1st  of  March.  She  had 
attacks  on  the  Monday,  on  the  Wednesday,  on  the  Thursday,  on  the  Friday 
(a  very  slight  one),  and  at  a-quarter  past  eight  on  the  Saturday  morning. 
She  died  about  twenty  minutes  to  eleven  that  night.  Between  the  attacks  she 
was  composed.  She  principally  complained  of  prickings  in  the  legs  and 
twitchings  in  the  muscles  and  in  the  hands,  which  she  said  she  could  compare 
to  nothing  else  than  a  galvanic  shock.  She  wished  her  husband  to  rub  her 
legs  and  arms.    She  was  dead  when  Dr.  Morley  came. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — On  the  Saturday  night  she  could 
not  bear  to  have  her  legs  touched  when  the  spasms  were  strong  upon  her.  Her 
limbs  were  rigidly  extended  when  she  asked  to  be  rubbed.  That  was  in  the 
intervals  between  the  spasms.  Touching  her  then  brought  on  the  spasms. 
Her  body  was  stiff  immediately  after  death,  but  I  did  not  stay  long  in  the 
house.  On  the  Saturday  she  was  sensible  from  half-an-hour  to  an  hour, 
from  a  quarter  past  eight  till  after  nine.  I  suppose  she  was  insensible  the 
remainder  of  the  time.    She  did  not  speak. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. — On  the  Saturday  before  she  died  the 
symptoms  were  the  same  as  on  the  other  days — not  more  violent. 

Mr.  Morley,  examined  by  Mr.  Welsby. — I  am  a  surgeon.  I  attended  on 
the  lady  to  whom  the  last  witness  has  alluded  for  about  two  months  before 
her  death.  On  the  Monday  before  she  died  she  was  in  her  bed  apparently 
comfortable,  when  I  observed  (as  I  stood  by  her  side)  several  slight  con- 
vulsive twitchings  of  her  arms.  I  supposed  they  arose  from  hysteria,  and 
ordered  medicine  in  consequence.  The  same  symptoms  were  repeated  on  the 
following  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  I  saw  her  on  Saturday,  the  day  she 
died.  She  was  apparently  better,  and  quite  composed  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  She  complained  of  an  attack  she  had  had  in  the  night.  She  spoke  of 
pain  and  spasms  in  the  back  and  neck,  and  of  shocks.  I  and  another  medical 
man  were  sent  for  hastily  on  the  Saturday  night.  We  were  met  by  the 
announcement  that  the  lady  was  dead.  On  the  Monday  I  accompanied 
another  medical  gentleman  to  the  post-mortem  examination.  We  found  no 
disease  in  any  part  of  the  body  which  would  account  for  death.  There  was 
no  emaciation,  wound,  or  sore.  There  was  a  peculiar  expression  of  anxiety 
about  the  countenance.  The  hands  were  bent  and  the  fingers  curved.  The 
feet  were  strongly  arched.  We  carefully  examined  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
tents to  see  if  we  could  find  poison.  We  applied  several  tests — nitric  acid, 
chloride  of  sulphuric  acid,  bi-chloride  of  potash  in  a  liquid  and  also  in  a 
solid  state.  They  are  the  best  tests  to  detect  the  presence  of  strychnine.  In 
each  case  we  found  appearances  characteristic  of  strychnine.  We  adminis- 
tered the  strychnine  taken  from  the  stomach  to  animals  by  inoculation.  We 
gave  it  to  a  few  mice,  a  few  rabbits,  and  a  guinea  pig,  having  first  separated  it 
by  chemical  analysis.  We  observed  in  each  of  the  animals  more  or  less  of 
the  effects  produced  by  strychnine — namely,  general  uneasiness,  difficult 
breathing,  convulsions  of  a  tetanic  'kind,  muscular  rigidity,  arching  back- 
wards of  the  head  and  neck,  violent  stretching  out  of  the  legs.  These 
symptoms  appeared  in  some  of  the  animals  in  four  or  five  minutes,  in  others 
in  less  than  an  hour.  The  guinea  pig  suffered  but  slightly  at  first,  and  was 
left,  and  found  dead  the  next  day.  The  symptoms  were  strongly  marked  in 
the  rabbits.  After  death  there  was  an  interval  of  flaccidity,  after  which 
rigidity  commenced,  more  than  if  it  had  been  occasioned  by  the  usual  rigor 
mortis.  I  afterwards  made  numerous  experiments  on  animals  with  exactly 
similar  results,  the  poison  being  administered  in  a  fluid  form. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove— I  did  not  see  the  patient  during  a  severe 
attack.  I  have  observed  in  animals  that  spasms  are  brought  on  by  touch. 
That  is  a  very  marked  symptom.  The  spasm  is  like  a  galvanic  shock.  The 
patient  was  not  at  all  insensible  during  the  time  I  saw  her,  and  she  was  able 
to  swallow,  but  I  did  not  see  her  during  a  severe  attack.  After  death  we 
found  the  lungs  very  much  congested.  There  was  a  small  quantity  of  bloody 
serum  in  the  pericardium.  The  muscles  of  the  whole  body  were  dark  and 
soft.  There  was  a  decided  quantity  of  effusion  in  the  brain.  There  was  also 
a  quantity  of  serum  tinged  with  blood  in  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow  were  congested  to  a  considerable  extent.  We 
opened  the  head  first,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  blood  flowing  out.  Part 
of  the  blood  may  have  flowed  from  the  heart.  That  might  partially  empty 
the  heart,  and  would  make  it  uncertain  whether  the  heart  was  full  or  empty 
at  the  time  of  death.  I  have  often  examined  the  hearts  of  animals  poisoned 
by  strychnine.  The  right  side  of  the  heart  is  generally  full.  In  some  cases 
I  think  that  the  symptoms  did  not  appear  for  an  hour  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poison.  I  have  made  the  experiments  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
ISTunneley.  We  have  made  experiments  upon  frogs,  but  they  are  different  in 
many  respects  from  warm-blooded  animals.  I  have  in  almost  all  cases  found 
the  strychnine  where  it  was  known  to  have  been  administered.  In  one  case 
it  was  doubtful.  We  were  sure  the  strychnine  had  been  administered  in  that 
case,  but  we  doubted  whether  it  had  reached  the  stomach.  There  were  ap- 
pearances which  might  lead  one  to  infer  the  presence  of  strychnine,  but  they 
were  not  satisfactory.  I  have  detected  strychnine  in  the  stomach  nearly  two 
months  after  death,  when  decomposition  has  proceeded  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  has 
been  administered  to  cats,  rabbits,  and  dogs.  From  one  to  two  grains  is  quite 
sufficient  to  kill  a  dog. 

How  does  the  strychnine  act  ?  Is  it  taken  up  by  the  absorbents  and  car- 
ried into  the  system  ? — I  think  it  acts  upon  the  nerves,  but  a  part  may  be 
taken  into  the  blood  and  act  through  the  blood.  We  generally  examine  the 
stomach  of  the  animals  when  the  poison  had  been  administered  internally. 
Sometimes  we  examined  the  skin.  The  poison  found  in  the  stomach  would 
be  in  excess  of  that  absorbed  into  the  system. 

Are  you  then  of  opinion  that,  a  portion  of  the  poison  being  taken  into  the 
system  and  a  portion  being  left  in  the  stomach,  the  portion  taken  into  the 
system  would  produce  tetanic  symptoms  and  death  ? 

Mr.  Sergeant  Shee  objected  to  a  question  which  suggested  a  theory. 

The  Attorney-General.— What  would  be  the  operation  of  that  portion  of 
the  poison  which  is  taken  into  the  system  ?— It  would  destroy  life. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — And  yet  leave  an  excess  in  the  stomach  ? — That  is 
my  opinion. 

The  Attorney-General. — Would  the  excess  remaining  in  the  stomach 
produce  no  effect  ?— I  am  not  sure  that  strychnine  could  lie  in  the  stomach 
without  acting  prejudicially. 

Suppose  that  a  minimum  quantity  is  administered,  which,  being  absorbed 
into  the  system,  destroys  life,  should  you  expect  to  find  any  in  the  stomach  ? 
— I  should  expect  sometimes  to  fail  in  discovering  it. 

If  death  resulted  from  a  series  of  minimum  doses  spread  over  several  days, 
would  the  appearance  of  the  body  be  different  from  that  of  one  whose  death 
had  been  caused  by  one  dose  ?— I  should  connect  the  appearance  of  the  body 
with  the  final  struggle  of  the  last  day. 

Would  you  expect  a  different  set  of  phenomena  in  cases  where  death  had 
taken  place  after  a  brief  struggle,  and  in  cases  where  the  struggle  had  been 
protracted  ?—Certainly.  At  the  post-mortem  examination  of  which  I  have 
spoken  we  found  fluid  blood  in  the  veins. 
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Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Is  it  your  theory  that  in  the  action  of  poisoning  the 
poison  becomes  absorbed  and  ceases  to  exist  as  poison  ?— I  have  thought 
much  upon  that  question,  and  have  not  formed  a  decided  opinion,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  is  so.  A  part  may  be  absorbed  and  a  part  remain  in 
the  stomach  unchanged. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — What  chymical  reason  can  you  give  for  your  opinion 
that  strychnine,  after  having  effected  the  operation  of  poisoning,  ceases  to  be 
strychnine  in  the  blood  ?— My  opinion  rests  upc^n  the  general  principle  that, 
in  acting  upon  living  bodies,  organic  substances— such  as  food  and  medicine- 
are  generally  changed  in  their  composition. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— What  are  the  component  parts  of  strychnine  ? 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— You  will  find  that  in  any  cyclopedia,  brother  Shee. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  strychnine  can 
be  decomposed  by  any  sort  of  putrefying,  or  fermenting  process  ? 

Witness.— I  doubt  whether  it  can. 

Mr.  Edward  D.  Moore  examined  by  Mr.  Huddleston.— About  fifteen  years 
ago  I  was  in  practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  I  attended,  with  Dr.  Chambers,  a 
gentleman  named  Clutterbuck,  who  was  suffering  from  paralysis.  We  had 
been  giving  him  small  doses  of  strychnine  when  he  went  to  Brighton.  On 
his  return  he  told  us  that  he  had  been  taking  larger  doses  of  strychnine,  and 
we,  in  consequence,  gave  hima  stronger  dose.  I  made  up  three  draughts, 
containing  a  quarter  of  a  grain  each.  He  took  one  in  my  presence.  I  re- 
mained with  him  a  little  time,  and  left  him  as  he  said  he  felt  quite  comfort- 
able. About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  afterwards  I  was  summoned  to  him. 
I  found  him  stiffened  in  every  limb,  and  the  head  drawn  back.  He  was  de- 
sirous that  we  should  move  and  turn  him  and  rub  him.  We  tried  to  give 
him  ammonia  in  a  spoon,  and  he  snapped  at  the  spoon.  He  was  suffering,  I 
should  say,  more  than  three  hours.  Sedatives  were  given  him.  He  sur- 
vived the  attack.    He  was  conscious  all  the  time. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  spasms  ceased  in  about  three 
hours,  but  the  rigidity  of  the  muscles  remained  till  the  next  day.  His  hands 
and  feet  at  first  were  drawn  back,  and  he  was  much  easier  when  we  clinched 
them  forwards.    His  paralysis  was  better  after  the  attack. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney- General.— Strychnine  stimulates  the  nerves, 
which  act  upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  and,  therefore,  acts  beneficially  in 
cases  of  paralysis. 

The  Attorney- General  intimated  that  the  next  witness  to  be  called  was 
Dr.  Taylor,  and,  as  it  was  a  quarter  after  five,  the  trial  was  adjourned  until 
Monday  (this  day)  at  ten  o'clock. 

Lord  Campbell,  before  the  jury  left  the  box,  exhorted  them  not  to  form 
any  opinion  upon  the  case  until  they  had  heard  both  sides.  They  should 
even  abstain  from  conversing  about  it  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  said  that  medical  witnesses  would  be  called  for  the 
defence. 

His  Lordship  also  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  the  jury  were  taken  out  upon 
the  following  day  (Sunday),  they  would  not  be  allowed  to  go  to  any  place  of 
public  resort,  and  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  a  jury,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, had  been  conducted  to  Epping  Forest. 

The  Court  then  rpse,  and  the  jury  were  conveyed  to  the  London  Coffee- 
house. 
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FIFTH  DAY. 

'I'm-  court  was  again  crowded  KWig  before  the  coinmcnceiiieut  of  the  pro- 
ceedings this  morning.  The  Ear]  of  Denbigh  aiiti  Low*  Lytteltdn.  were 
among  the  gentlemen  who  occupied  seats  ii])on  the  bench.  '.;•  '«? 

The  jury  came  into  court  shortly  before  ten  o'clock,  and  were  soon 
followed  hj  Lord  Campbell  and  Mr.  Justice  Crcsswell,  acconi])anied  by  the 
Recorder,  the  Sheriffs  and  1 1  ndrr-Sheriffs,  &c.  Mr.  Baron  Alderson  did  not 
take  his  scat  until  about  two  o'clock. 

TIk>  prisoner  was  immediatel y  placed  at  tlie  bar.  There  was  no  alteration 
perceptible  in  his  countenance  or  demeanour,  and  he  took  notes  of  several 
parts  of  Dr.  Taylor's  evidence. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  B.  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Wclsby,  Mr.  Bodkin, 
and  Mr.  1 1  nddleston  appeared  for  the  Crown;  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe,  Mr.  Grove, 
Q«C,  Mi-,  Gray,  and  Mr.  Kenealy  for  the  prisoner. 

Dr.  Alfred  Swaine  Taylor,  examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — I  am  a 
fellow  of  the  Cortege  of  Physicians,  lecturer  on  medical  jurisprudence  at 
Grliy'fl  Hospital;  Arid  the  author  of  the  well-known  treatise  on  poisons  and 
on  medical  jurisprudence.  I  have  made  the  poison  called  strychnia  the 
subject  of  my  attention.  It  is  the  produce  of  the  nux  vomica,  which 
also  contains  brucchia,  a.  poison  of  an  analogous  character.  Brucchia  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  one-sixth  to  one-twelfth  the  strength 
of  strychnia.  Most  varieties  of  impure  strychnia  that  are  sold 
contain  more  or  less  brucchia.  Unless,  therefore,  you  are  certain  as  to  the 
purity  of  the  article  you  may  be  misled  as  to  its  strength.  I  have  performed 
a  variety  of  experiments  with  strychnia  on  animal  life.  I  have  never  wit- 
nessed its  action  on  a  human  subject.  I  have  tried  its  effects  upon  animal 
life— upon  n  bbits — in  10  or  12  instances.  The  symptoms  are,  on  the  whole, 
very  uniform.  The  quantity  I  have  given  has  varied  from  half  a  grain  to 
two  grains.  Half  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  destroy  a  rabbit.  I  have  given  it 
both  in  a  solid  and  liquid  state.  When  given  in  a  fluid  state  it  produces  its 
effects  in  a  very  few  minutes;  when  in  a  solid  state,  as  a  sort  of  pill  or  bolus, 
in  about  six  to  eleven  minutes.  The  time  varies  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  dose,  and  also  to  the  strength  of  the  animal. 

In  what  way  does  it  operate,  in  your  opinion? — It  is  first  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  then  circulated  through  the  body,  and  especially  acts  on  the  spinal 
cord,  from  which  proceed  the  nerves  acting  on  the  voluntary  muscles. 
^  Supposing  the  poison  has  been  absorbed, -what  time  would  you  give  for  the 
circulating  process?— The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  whole  system 
is  considered  to  take  place  about  once  in  four  minutes.  The  circulation  in 
animals  is  quicker.  The  absorption  of  the  poison  by  rabbits  is  therefore 
quicker.  The  time  would  also  depend  on  the  state  of  the  stomach, — whether 
it  contained  much  food  or  not  whether  the  poison  came  into  immediate  con- 
tact With  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach. 

In  your  opinion,  does  the  poison  act  immediatelv  on  the  nervous  system, 
or  must  it  first  be  absorbed?— It  must  first  be  absorbed. 

The  symptoms,  you  say,  are  uniform.  Will  you  describe  them.— The 
annual  for  about  five  or  six  minutes  does  not  appear  to  suffer,  but  moves 
about  gently ;  when  the  poison  begins  to  act  it  suddenly  falls  on  its  side  : 
there  is  a  trembling,  a  quivering  motion  of  the  whole  of  the  muscles  of  the 
body,  arising  from  the  poison  producing  violent  and  involuntary  contraction. 
I  here  is  then  a  sudden  paroxysm  or  fit  the  fore  legs  and  the  hind  legs  are 
Stretched  out,  the  head  and  tlie  tail  are  drawn  back  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 
he  jaws  are  spasmodically  closed,  the  eyes  are  prominent ;  after  a  short  time 
t  lie.e  is  a  slight  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and  the  animal  appears  to  lie 
quiet,  but  the  slightest  noise  or  tench  reproduces  another  convulsive 
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paroxysm  ;  sometimes  there  is  a  scream,  or  a  sort  of  shriek,  as  if  the  animal 
suffered  from  pain ;  the  heart  heats  violently  during  the  fit,  and  after  a 
succession  of  these  fits  the  animal  dies  quietly.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
animal  dies  during  a  spasm,  and  I  only  know  that  death  has  occurred  from 
holding  my  hand  over  the  heart.  The  appearances  after  death  differ.  In 
some  instances  the  rigidity  continues.  In  one  case  the  muscles  were  so 
strongly  contracted  for  a  week  afterwards,  that  it  was  possible  to  hold  the 
body  by  its  hind  legs  stretched  out  horizontally.  In  an  animal  killed  the 
other  day  the  body  was  flaccid  at  the  time  of  death,  but  became  rigid  about 
five  minutes  afterwards.  I  have  opened  the  "bodies  of  animals  thus 
destroyed. 

Could  you  detect  any  injury  in  the  stomach  ? —  No.  I  have  found  in  some 
cases  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  to  a  greater  extent  than 
would  be  accounted  for  by  the  gravitation  of  the  blocd.  In  other  cases  I 
have  found  no  departure  from  the  ordinary  state  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the 
brain.  I  ascribe  congestion  to  the  succession  of  fits  before  death.  In  a 
majority  of  instances,  three  out  of  five,  I  found  no  change  in  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  spine.  In  all  cases  the  heart  has  been  congested,  especially 
the  right  side.  I  saw  a  case  of  ordinary  tetanus  in  the  human  subject  years 
ago,  but  I  have  not  had  much  experience  of  such  cases.  I  saw  one  case  last 
Thursday  week  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.    The  patient  recovered. 

You  have  heard  the  description  given  by  the  witnesses  of  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  which  accompanied  Cook's  attacks  ? — I  have. 

Were  those  symptoms  and  appearances  the  same  as  those  you  have  ob- 
served in  the  animals  to  which  you  administered  strychnine  ? — They  were. 
Death  has  taken  place  in  the  animals  more  rapidly  when  the  poison  has  been 
administered  in  a  fluid  than  in  a  solid  form.  They  have  died  at  various 
periods  after  the  administration  of  the  poison.  The  experiments  I  have  per- 
formed lately  have  been  entirely  in  reference  to  solid  strychnine.  In  the  first 
case  the  symptoms  began  in  seven  minutes,  and  the  animal  died  (including 
those  seven)  in  thirteen  minutes.  In  the  second  case  the  symptoms  appeared 
in  nine  minutes,  and  the  animal  died  in  seventeen.  In  the  third  case  the 
symptoms  appeared  in  ten  minutes,  and  the  animal  died  in  eighteen.  In  the 
fourth  case  the  symptoms  appeared  in  five  minutes,  and  death  took  place 
in  twenty-two.  In  the  fifth  case  the  symptoms  appeared  in  twelve  minutes, 
and  death  occurred  in  twenty-three.  If  the  poison  were  taken  by  the  human 
subject  in  pills  it  would  take  a  longer  time  to  act,  because  the  structure 
of  the  pill  must  be  broken  up  in  order  to  bring  the  poison  in  contact  with 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  I  have  administered  it  to  rabbits 
in  pills. 

Would  poison  given  in  pills  take  a  longer  period  to  operate  on  a  human 
subject  than  on  a  rabbit  ? — I  do  not  think  we  can  draw  an}?  inference  from  a 
comparison  of  the  rapidity  of  death  in  a  human  subject  and  in  a  rabbit. 
The  circulation  and  absorption  are  different  in  the  two  cases.  There  is 
also  a  difference  between  one  human  subject  and  another.  The  strength 
of  the  dose,  too,  would  make  a  difference,  as  a  large  dose  would  pro- 
duce a  more  rapid  effect  than  a  small  one.  I  have  experimented  upon 
the  intestines  of  animals,  in  order  to  reproduce  the  strychnia.  The 
process  consists  in  putting  the  stomach  and  its  contents  in  alcohol, 
with  a  small  quantity  of  acid,  which  dissolves  the  strychnia,  and 
produces  sulphate  of  strychnia  in  the  stomach.  The  liquid  is  then 
filtered,  gently  evaporated,  and  an  alkali  added — carbonate  of  potash,  which, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  precipitates  the  strychnia. 
Tests  are  applied  to  the  strychnia,  or  supposed  strychnia,  when  extracted. 
Strychnia  has  a  peculiar  strongly  bitter  taste.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water, 
but  it  is  in  acids  and  in  alcohol.  The  colouring  tests  are  applied  to  the  dry 
residue  after  evaporation.    Change  of  colour  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of 
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sulphuric  acid  and  bi-chromate  of  potash.  It  produces  a  blue  colour, 
chaS^o  violet  and  purple,  and  passing  to  red;  but  colouring  tests  are 
v  ry  folfacious,  with  this  exception-whcn  we  have  strychnine  Separated I  m 
Us  crystallised  state  we  can  recognise  the  crystals  by  their  form  and  their 
SSSk,  and,  above  all,  by  the  production  of  tetanic  symptoms 
and  death  when  administered  through  a  wound  m  the  Am  Mammals 

Are  there  other  vegetable  substances  from  which,  if  these  col ounng  tests 
were appl  ed  similar  colours  would  be  obtained  P-There  are  a  variety  of 
m'xturTs  which  produce  similar  colours.  One  of  them  has  also  a  bitter 
be  like  l  ycnn  a.  Vegetable  poisons  are  more  difficult  of  detection  by 
iU^V^ess'thm  mineral  poisons;  the  tests  are  for  more  fallacious.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  discover  the  presence  of  strychnine  in  animals  I  nave 
Sisoned  in  four  cases,  assisted  by  Dr.  Rees.  I  have  applied  the  process 
which  I  first  described.    I  have  then  applied  the  tests  of  colouring  and  of 

^  Were  you  able  to  satisfy  yourself  of  the  presence  of  strychnia  ?-In  one 
case  I  discovered  some  by  the  colour  test.  In  a  second  case  there  was  a  bitter 
?aste  but  no  other  indication  of  strychnia.  In  the  other  two  cases  there  were 
no  indications  at  all  of  strychnia.  In  the  case  where  it  was  discovered  by 
a  cSour  5,  two  grains  had  been  administered;  and  in  the  second  case, 
where  there  was  a  bitter  taste,  one  grain.  In  one  of  the  cases  where  we 
foiled  to  detect  it  one  grain,  and  in  the  other,  half  a  gram  had  been jwen 

How  do  you  account  for  the  absence  of  any  indication  of  stiyennia 
in  cases  where  you  know  it  was  administered  ?-It  is  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  and  is  no  longer  in  the  stomach.    It  is  in  a  great  part  changed  in 

^How^fo  vera  account  for  its  presence  when  administered  in  large  doses  ? 
-There  is  a  retension  of  some  in  excess  of  what  is  required  for  the  de- 

^pp^g^fmii^wm  dose,  which  will  destroy  life,  has  been  given,  could 
you  find  any  ?— N  o.  It  is  taken  up  by  absorption  and  is  no  longer  discover- 
able in  the  stomach.  The  smallest  quantity  by  which  I  have  destroyed  the 
life  of  an  animal  is  half  a  grain.  There  is  no  process  witn  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted by  which  it  can  be  discovered  in  the  tissue.  As  far  as  I  know,  a 
small  quantity  cannot  be  discovered.  '  ; 

Suppose  half  a  grain  to  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  what  proportion  does  it 
bear  to  the  total  quantity  of  blood  circulated  in  the  system  ?- Assuming  the 
system  to  contain  the  lowest  quantity  of  blood,  25  lb.,  it  would  be  1  -50th  of  a 
yraiu  to  a  pound  of  blood.  A  physician  once  died  from  a  dose  of  half  a  gram 
fn  twenty  minutes.  I  believe  it  undergoes  some  partial  change  m  the 
blood,  which  increases  the  difficulty  of  discovering  it.  I  never  heard  of  its 
being'  separated  from  the  tissues  in  a  crystallised  state.  The  crystals 
are  peculiar  in  form,  but  there  are  other  organic  crystallised  substances  like 
-them,  so  that  a  chymist  will  not  rely  on  the  form  only.  After  the  post- 
mortem examination  of  Cook  a  portion  of  the  stomach  was  sent  to  me.  <  It 
was  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Boycott  in  a  brown  stone  jar,  covered  with 
bladder,  tied  and  sealed.  The  jar  contained  the  stomach  and  the  intestines. 
I  have  experimented  upon  them  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any 
poison  present. 

What  poisons  did  you  seek  for  in  the  first  instance  ?—  Various  —  prussic 
acid,  oxalic  acid,  morphia,  strychnia,  veratria,  _  tobacco  poison,  hemlock, 
arsenic,  antimony,  mercury,  and  other  mineral  poisons. 

Did  you  find  any  of  them  ?— We  only  found  small  traces  of  antimony. 

Were  the  parts  upon  which  you  had  to  operate  in  your  search  for  strychnia 
in  a  favourable  condition  ?— The  most  unfavourable  that  could  possibly  be. 
The  stomach  had  been  completely  cut  from  end  to  end,  all  the  contents  were 
gone,  and  the  fine  mucous  surface,  on  which  any  poison,  if  present,  would 
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have  been  found,  was  lying  in  contact  with  the  outside  of  the  intestines—all 

mhntmuf'       mSide  °f  the  St0mach  was  lying  in  the  mass  of  intestinal 

That  was  the  fault  or  misfortune  of  the  person  who  dissected  ?~I  presume 
it  was  ;  but  it  seemed  to  have  been  shaken  about  in  every  possible  way  in  the 
journey  to  London.  The  contents  of  the  intestines  were  there  but  not  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  in  which  and  on  the  mucous  membrane  I  should 
Have  expected  to  find  poison     By  my  own  request  other  portions  of  the  body 

ST?       t0  thG  Spleen'  the  two  kidneys,and  a  small  bottle 

lb     d;  Jhfy  TO?  delivered  to  me  by  Mr.  Boycott,  We  had  no  idea  whence 
the  blood  had  been  taken    We  analysed  all.  We  searched  in  the  liver  and  one 
of  the  kidneys  for  mineral  poison.  Each  part  of  the  liver,  one  kidney,  and  the 
spleen  all  yielded  antimony.  The  quantity  was  less  in  proportion  in  the  spleen 
than :  m  the  other  parts.  It  was  reproduced,  or  brought  out,  by  boiling  the  animal 
substance  m  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water.    Gall  and  copoer 
water  were  also  introduced,  and  the  antimony  was  found  deposited  on  the 
copper.    We  applied  various  tests  to  it-those  of  Professor  Brandt,  of  Dr 
Rees,  and  others.  >  I  detected  some  antimony  in  the  blood.    It  is  impossible 
to  say  with  precision  how  recently  it  had  been  administered;  but  I  should 
say  within  some  days.    The  longest  period  at  which  antimony  can  be  found 
m  the  blood  after  death  is  eight  days;  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  has 
been  found  after  death,  within  my  own  knowledge,  is  eighteen  hours.    A  bov 
died  within  eignteen  hours  after  taking  it;  and  it  was  found  in  the  liver. 
Antimony  is  usually  given  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic;  it  acts  as  an  irritant, 
and  produces  vomiting     If  given  in  repeated  doses  a  portion  would  find  its 
way  into  the  blood  and  the  system  beyond  what  was  ejected.    If  it  continued 
to  be  given  after  it  had  produced  certain  symptoms  it  would  destroy  life  It 
may  however,  be  given  with  impunity.    I  heard  the  account  given  by  the 
female  servants  of  the  frequent  vomiting  of  Mr.  Cook,  both  at  Kugelev  and 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Jones  as  to  the 
predominant  symptoms  in  his  case.    Vomitings  produced  by  antimony  would 
cause  those    symptoms    If  given  in  small  quantities  sufficient  to  cause 
vomiting  it  would  not  affect  the  colour  of  the  liquid  in  which  it  was  mixed 
whether  brandy,  wine,  broth,  or  water.    It  is  impossible  to  form  an  exact 
judgment  as  to  the  time  when  the  antimony  was  administered,  but  it  must 
have  been  within  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  outside  before  death.    There  was 
no  evidence  that  any  had  been  given  within  some  hours  of  death.    It  mi^ht 
leave  a  sensation  m  the  throat— a  choking  sensation— if  a  large  quantity  was 
taken  at  once.  I  found  no  trace  of  mercury  during  the  analysis.  If  a  few  grains 
had  been  taken  recently  before  death  I  should  have  expected  to  find  some  trace 
t  tmai  j  ?  "  mercluT  for  a  syphilitic  affection  within  two  or  three  weeks 

1  should  have  expected  to  find  it.  It  is  very  slow  in  passing  out  of  the  body.  As 
small  a  quantity  as  three  or  four  grains  might  leave  some  trace.  I  recollect 
a  case  in  which  three  grains  of  calomel  were  given  three  or  four  hours 
before  death,  and  traces  of  mercury  were  found.  Half  a  grain  three  or  four 
days  before  death,  if  favourably  given,  and  not  vomited,  would,  I  should 
expect,  leave  a  trace.  One  grain  would  certainly  do  so.  I  heard  the 
evidence  as  to  the  death  of  Mrs.  Smyth,  Agnes  French  and  the  other  lady 
mentioned,  and  also  as  to  the  attack  of  Clutterbuck. 

From  your  own  experience  in  reference  to  strychnine  do  you  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  other  witnesses,  that  the  deaths  in  those  cases  were  caused 
by  strychnine  ? — Yes. 

Did  the  symptoms  in  Cook's  case  appear  to  be  of  a  similar  character  to  the 
symptoms  in  those  cases  ?— They  did. 

_  As  a  professor  of  medical  science,  do  you  know  any  cause  in  the  range  of 
human  disease  except  strychnine  to  which  the  symptoms  in  Cook's  case  can 
be  referred  ?— I  do  not. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-I  mean  by  the  word  "  trace  a 
very  small  quantity,  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  by  weight.  I  do  not 
apply  it  in  the  sense  of  an  imponderable  quantity.  In  chymical  language  it 
is  frequently  used  in  that  sense.  An  infinitesimal  quantity  would  be  called 
"  a  trace."  The  quantity  of  antimony  that  we  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the 
body  would  make  up  about  half  a  grain.  We  did  not  ascertain  that  there 
was  that  quantity,  but  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  we  extracted  as  much  as 
half  a  grain.  That  quantity  would  not  be  sufficient  to  cause  death.  Only 
arsenic  or  antimony  could  have  been  deposited,  under  the  circumstances,  on 
the  copper,  and  no  sublimate  of  arsenic  was  obtained.  [The  witness,  in  reply 
to  a  further  question,  detailed  the  elaborate  test  which  he  had  applied  to  the 
deposit,  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  consisted  of  antimony.] 

Would  a  mistake  in  any  one  of  the  processes  you  have  described,  or  a 
defect  in  any  of  the  materials  you  have  used,  defeat  the  object  of  the  test  ?— 
It  would,  but  ?dl  the  materials  I  used  were  pure.  Such  an  accident  could 
not  have  happened  without  my  having  some  intimation  of  it  in  the  course  of 
the  process.  I  should  think  antimony  would  operate  more  quickly  upon 
animals  than  upon  men.  I  am  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Orfila.  He 
stood  in  the  highest  rank  of  analytical  chymists.  \  t 

Did  not  Orfila  find  antimony  in  a  dog  four  months  after  injection  ?— Yes  ; 
but  the  animal  had  taken  about  forty-live  grains. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  called  the  attention  of  the  witness  to  a  passage  in 
Orfila's  work  in  reference  to  that  case,  to  the  effect  that  the  antimony  was 
found  accumulating  in  the  bones,  the  liver  contained  a  great  deal,  and  the 
tissues  a  very  little. 

Witness.— Yes ;  when  antimony  has  been  long  in  the  body  it  passes  into 
the  bones;  but  I  think  you  will  find  that  these  are  not  Orfila's  experiments. 
Orfila  is  quoting  the  experiments  of  another  person. 

But  is  not  that  the  case  with  nearly  all  the  experiments  referred  to  in  your 
own  book  ?•— No ;  I  cannot  say  that. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  again  referred  o  a  case  in  Orfila  in  which  fortj'-five 
grains  were  given  to  a  dog,  and  three  and  a  half  months  after  death  a 
quantity  was  found  in  the  fat,  and  some  in  the  liver,  bones,  and  tissues. 

Witness.— That  shows  that  antimony  gets  into  the  bonep  and  flesh,  but  I 
never  knew  a  case  in  which  forty-five  grains  had  been  given,  and  I  have 
given  no  opinion  upon  such  a  case. 

A  pretty  good  dose  is  required  to  poison  a  person,  I  suppose  ? — That  de- 
pends on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  given  A  dog  has  been  poisoned  with  six 
grains.  The  dog  died  in  the  case  you  mentioned.  When  antimony  is  ad- 
ministered as  it  was  in  that  case  the  liver  becomes  fatty  and  gristled.  Cook's 
liver  presented  no  appearance  of  the  sort.  I  should  infer  that  the  antimony 
we  found  in  Cook's  body  was  given  much  more  recently  than  in  the  experi- 
ments you  have  described.  We  cannot  say  positively  how  long  it  takes  to 
get  out  of  the  body,  but  I  have  known  three  grains  cleared  out  in  24  hours 
I  was  first  applied  to  in  this  case  on  Thursday,  the  27th  of  November,  by 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  was  introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Warrington,  professor  of 
chymistry.  Either  then  or  subsequently  he  mentioned  Mr.  Gardiner.  I  had 
not  known  Mr.  Gardiner  before.  I  had  never  before  been  concerned  in  cases 
of  this  kind  at  Rugeley. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  read  the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Gardiner:— 

"  Chymical  Laboratory,  Guy's  Hospital,  Dec.  4,  1855. 
Re  J.  P.  Cook,  Esq.,  deceased. 
"Dear  Sir,— Dr.  Rees  and  I  have  completed  the  analysis  to-day.  We 
have  sketched  a  report,  which  will  be  ready  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

"  As  I  am  going  to  Durham  Assizes  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  in  the  case 
of  Reg.  v.  W ooler,  the  report  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Rees,  No.  26, 
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Albemarle-street.  It  will  be  most  desirable  that  Mr.  Stevens  should  call  on 
Dr.  Rees,  read  the  report  with  him,  and  put  such  questions  as  may  occur. 

"  In  reply  to  your  letter  received  here  this  morning  I  beg  to  say  that  we 
wish  a  statement  of  all  the  medicines  prescribed  for  deceased  (until  his  death) 
to  be  drawn  up  and  sent  to  Dr.  Rees. 

"We  do  not  find  strychnine,  prussic  acid,  or  any  trace  of  opium.  From 
the  contents  having  been  drained  away  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  whether 
any  strychnine  had  or  had  not  been  given  just  before  death,  but  it  is  quite 
possible  for  tartar  emetic  to  destroy  life  if  given  in  repeated  doses ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  can  at  present  form  an  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  any  natural  cause 
of  death,  the  deceased  may  have  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony  in  this  or 
some  other  form. 

"  We  are,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"Alfred  S.  Taylor. 
"G.  Owen  Rees." 

W as  that  your  opinion  at  the  time  ? — It  was.  We  could  infer  nothing 
else,  i 

Have  you  not  said  that  the  quantity  of  antimony  you  found  was  not 
sufficient  to  account  for  death  ? — Certainly.  If  a  man  takes  antimony  he 
first  vomits,  and  then  a  part  of  the  antimony  goes  out  of  the  body  ;  some 
may  escape  from  the  bowels.  A  great  deal  passes  at  once  into  the  blood  by 
absorption,  and  is  carried  out  by  the  urine. 

Can  you  say  upon  your  oath  that  from  the  traces  in  Cook's  body  you  were 
justified  in  stating  your  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  antimony  ? — Yes  ; 
perfectly  and  distinctly.  That  which  is  found  in  a  dead  body  is  not  the 
slightest  criterion  as  to  what  the  man  took  when  alive. 

When  you  gave  your  opinion  that  Cook  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony, 
had  you  any  reason  to  think  that  an  undue  quantity  had  been  administered  ? 
— -I  could  not  tell.  People  may  die  from  large  or  small  quantities;  the 
quantity  found  in  the  body  was  no  criterion  as  to  how  much  he  had  taken. 

May  not  the  injudicious  use  of  a  quack  medicine  containing  antimony,  the 
injudicious  use  of  James's  powders,  account  for  the  antimony  you  found  in 
the  body  ?— -Yes ;  the  injudicious  use  of  any  antimonial  medicine  would  ac- 
count for  it. 

Or  even  their  judicious  use  ?— It  might. 

With  that  knowledge,  upon  being  consulted  with  regard  to  Cook,  you  gave 
it  as  your  opinion  that  he  died  from  the  poison  of  antimony  ?— You  pervert 
my  meaning  entirely.  I  said  that  antimony  in  the  form  of  tartar  emetic 
might  occasion  vomiting  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation,  and  that  in  large 
doses  it  would  cause  death,  preceded  by  convulsions.  (The  witness  was  pro- 
ceeding to  read  his  report  upon  the  case,  but  was  stopped  by  the  Court.)  I 
was  told  that  the  deceased  was  in  good  health  seven  or  eight  days  before  his 
death,  and  that  he  had  been  taken  very  sick  and  ill,  and  had  died  in  convul- 
sions. No  further  particulars  being  given  us  we  were  left  to  suppose  that  he 
had  not  died  a  natural  death.  There  was  no  natural  cause  to  account  for 
death,  and  finding  antimony  existing  throughout  the  body  we  thought  it 
might  have  been  caused  by  antimony.  An  analysis  cannot  be  made  effectually 
without  information. 

You  think  it  necessary  before  you  can  rely  upon  an  analysis  to  have 
received  a  long  statement  of  the  symptoms  before  death  ?— A  short  statement 
will  do. 

You  allow  your  judgment  to  be  influenced  by  the  statement  of  a  person 
who  knows  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge  ?— I  do  not  allow  my  judgment  to 
be  influenced  in  any  way  ;  I  judge  by  the  result. 

Do  you  mean  to  say  that  what  Mr.  Stevens  told  you  did  not  assist  you  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  you  state  in  writing  ? — I  stated  it  as  a  possible  case, 
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— not  as  a  certainty.  If  we  had  found  a  very  large  quantity  of  tartar  emetic 
in  the  stomach  we  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  man  had  died 
from  it.  As  we  found  only  a  small  quantity,  we  said  he  might  have  died 
from  it.  I  attended  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Cook.  I  think 
I  first  attended  on  the  14th  of  December.  Some  of  the  evidence  was  read 
over  to  me.  I  think  that  Dr.  Harland  was  the  first  witness  I  heard  examined. 
I  heard  Mr.  Bamford  examined,  and  also  Lavinia  Barnes.  I  cannot  say  as  to 
Newton  I  heard  Jones.  I  had  experimented  some  years  ago  on  five  of  the 
rabbits  I  have  mentioned ;  that  is  about  twenty-three  years  ago.  That  is 
the  only  knowledge  of  my  own  that  I  had  of  the  effect  of  strychnia  upon 
animal  life.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  the  sacrifice  of  life.  No  toxicolo- 
gist  will  sacrifice  the  lives  of  a  hundred  rabbits  to  establish  facts  which  he 
knows  to  be  already  well  established.  I  experimented  upon  the  last  rabbits 
since  the  inquest. 

Do  not  you  think  that  is  a  very  slight  experiment  ? — You  must  add  to 
experiment  the  study  of  poison  and  cases. 

Do  not  you  think  that  a  rabbit  is  a  very  unfair  animal  to  select  ? — No. 

Would  not  a  dog  be  much  better  ?  Dogs  are  very  dangerous  to  handle, 
(A  laugh.) 

Do  you  mean  to  give  that  answer  ? — Dogs  and  cats  bear  a  greater  analogy 
to  man  because  they  vomit,  while  rabbits  do  not ;  but  rabbits  are  much  more 
manageable. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  will  take  your  answer  that  you  are  afraid  of  dogs. 

Witness. — After  the  experiments  I  have  tried  with  dogs  and  cats  I  have  no 
inclination  to  go  on. 

Do  you  admit  that  as  to  the  action  of  the  respiratory  organs  they  would 
be  better  than  rabbits  ? — I  do  not. 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  poison  would  they  not  ? — I  think  a  rabbit  is  quite 
as  good  as  any  animal.  The  poison  is  retained,  and  its  operation  is  shown. 
At  the  inquest  I  saw  Mr.  Gardiner.  1  suggested  questions  to  the  coroner. 
Some  of  them  he  put  to  the  witnesses,  and  others  they  answered  upon  my 
suggestion  of  them.  Ten  days  before  the  inquest  Mr.  Gardiner  informed  me, 
in  his  letter,  that  strychnia,  Batley's  solution,  and  prussic  acid  had  been 
purchased  on  the  Tuesday ;  that  was  why  I  used  the  expressions  to  which  you 
have  referred.  We  did  not  allow  that  information  to  have  any  influence 
upon  our  report. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  the  deposition  of  this  witness  taken 
at  the  coroner's  inquest  was  read  by  the  clerk  of  arraigns. 

Cross-examination  continued. — Having  given  my  evidence  I  returned  to 
town,  and  soon  afterwards  heard  that  the  prisoner  had  been  committed  on  a 
charge  of  wilful  murder. 

And  that  Kis  life  depended  in  a  great  degree  upon  you  ? — No ;  I  simply 
gave  an  opinion  as  to  the  poison,  not  as  to  the  prisoner's  case  ;  I  knew  that  I 
should  probably  be  examined  as  a  witness  upon  his  trial. 

Do  you  think  it  your  duty  to  abstain  from  all  public  discussion  of  the 
question  which  might  influence  the  public  mind  ?— Yes. 

Did  you  write  a  letter  to  the  Lancet  ?— Yes,  to  contradict  several  mis- 
statements of  my  evidence  which  had  been  made. 

This  letter,  which  appeared  in  the  Lancet  of  February  2,  1856,  was  put  in 
by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  and  read  by  the  clerk  of  arraigns.  The  principal  part 
of  the  letter  referred  to  the  case  of  Mrs.  Ann  Palmer ;  the  concluding  para- 
graph, for  which  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  stated  that  he  desired  it  should  be  read, 
was  as  follows  : — 

"  Daring  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  I  have  now  specially  devoted  to 
toxicological  inquiries  I  have  never  met  with  any  cases  like  these  sus- 
pected cases  of  poisoning  at  Rugeley.  The  mode  in  which  they  will  affect  the 
person  accused  is  o£  minor  importance  compared  with  their  probable  influence 
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on  society.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  future  security  of  life  in 
this  country  will  mainly  depend  on  the  judge,  the  jury,  and  the  counsel  who 
may  have  to  dispose  of  the  charges  of  murder  which  have  arisen  out  of  these 
investigations." 

Cross-examination  continued. — That  is  my  opinion  now.  It  had  heen 
stated  that  if  strychnia  caused  death  it  could  always  be  found,  which  I  deny. 
It  had  also  been  circulated  in  every  newspaper  that  a  person  could  not  be 
killed  by  tartar  emetic,  which  I  deny,  and  which  might  have  led  to  the 
destruction  of  hundreds  of  lives.  I  entertained  no  prejudice  against  the 
prisoner.  What  I  meant  was  that  if  these  statements  which  I  had  seen  in 
medical  and  other  periodicals  were  to  have  their  way  there  was  not  a  life  in 
the  country  which  was  safe. 

Do  you  adhere  to  your  opinion  that  "  the  mode  in  which  they  will  affect 
the  person  accused,"  that  is,  lead  him  to  the  scaffold,  "  is  of  minor  importance, 
compared  with  their  probable  influence  on  society  ?  " — I  have  never  sug- 
gested that  they  should  lead  him  to  the  scaffold.  I  hope  that,  if  innocent, 
he  will  be  acquitted. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  mode  in  which  they  will  affect  the  person 
accused  being  of  minor  importance  ?— The  lives  of  16,000,000  of  people  are, 
in  my  opinion,  of  greater  importance  that  that  of  one  man. 

That  is  your  opinion? — Yes.  As  you  appear  to  put  that  as  an  objection 
to  my  evidence,  allow  me  to  state  that  in  two  dead  bodies  I  find  antimony. 
In  one  case  death  occurred  suddenly,  and  in  the  other  the  body  was  saturated 
with  antimony,  which  I  never  found  before  in  the  examination  of  300  bodies. 
I  say  these  were  circumstances  which  demanded  explanation. 

You  adhere  to  the  opinion  that,  as  a  medical  man  and  a  member  of  an 
honourable  profession,  you  were  right  in  publishing  this  letter  before  the  trial 
of  the  person  accused  ? — I  think  I  had  a  right  to  state  that  opinion  in  answer 
to  the  comments  which  had  been  made  upon  my  evidence. 

Had  any  comments  been  made  by  the  prisoner  ? — No. 

Or  by  any  of  his  family  ?— Mr.  Smith,  the  solicitor  for  the  defence, 
circulated  in  every  paper  statements  of  "  Dr.  Taylor's  inaccuracy."  I  had 
no  wish  or  motive  to  charge  the  prisoner  with  this  crime.  My  duty  concerns 
the  lives  of  all. 

Do  you  know  Mr.  Augustus  Mayhew,  the  editor  of  the  Illustrated  Times  ? 
— I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice. 

Did  you  allow  pictures  of  yourself  and  Dr.  Rees  to  be  taken  for  publica- 
tion ?— Be  so  good  as  to  call  them  caricatures.    No  ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  that.  I 
think  it  is  very  like. 

Did  you  receive  Mr.  Mayhew  at  your  house.? — He  came  to  me  with  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  Professor  Faraday.  I  never  received  him  in  my 
laboratory.  .  . 

Did  you  know  that  he  called  in  order  that  you  might  afford  him  informa- 
tion for  an  article  in  the  Illustrated  Times  f—1  swear  solemnly  I  did  not. 
The  publication  of  that  article  was  the  most  disgraceful  thing  I  ever  knew. 
I  had  never  seen  him  before,  nor  did  I  know  that  he  was  the  editor  of  the 
Illustrated  Times. 

On  your  oath  ?— On  my  oath.  It  was  the  greatest  deception  that  was  ever 
practised  on  a  scientific  man.  It  was  disgraceful.  He  called  on  me  m  com- 
pany with  another  gentleman,  with  a  letter  from  Professor  Faraday. 
I  received  him  as  I  should  Professor  Faraday,  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him  about  these  cases.  He  represented,  as  I  under- 
stood, that  he  was  connected  with  an  insurance  company,  and  wished 
for  information  about  a  number  of  cases  poisoning  which  had  occurred 
during  many  years.  After  we  had  conversed  about  an  hour  he  asked  if  there 
was  any  objection  to  the  publication  of  these  details.    Still  believing  him  to 
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be  connected  with  an  insurance  office,  I  replied  that     •.:•.>,  the  correction 

of  error  was  concerned,  I  should  have  no  objectioito  anything  appearing. 
On  that  evening  he  went  away  without  telling  me  tit  he  v  i.s  the  editor  of 
the  J/iustrated  Times,  or  connected  with  any  other  pap  .  I  did  not  know  that 
until  he  called  upon  me  on  Thursday  morning,  and  sawed  me  the  article  in 
print.    I  remonstrated  verbally  with  him.    He  on  me  paitofi 

slip.  I  told  him  I  objected  to  its  publication,  and  &  ick  ut  all  that  I  saw 
regarding  these  cases,  lie  afterwards  put  the  article  .to  tin.  >hape  in  which 
it  appeared.  I  could  not  prevent  his  publishing  theesults  of  our  conver- 
sation on  points  not  connected  with  these  cases. 

You  did  permit  him  to  publish  part  of  the  slip  Notbinc  connected 
with  the  Rugeley  cases. 

Did  he  show  you  the  slip  of  "  Our  interview  with  fc.  A.  1  lor  —I  do 
not  remember  seeing  that.  I  will  swear  that,  to  tl  of  un  judgment 
and  belief,  he  did  not.  He  showed  me  a  slip  containing  of  what  appeared 
in  that  article.  I  struck  out  all  which  referred  to  [tug,  le%  c  ases.  I 
thought  I  had  been  deceived.  A  person  came  with  a  .tier  of  introduction 
irom  a  scientihc  man  and  extracted  information  from  12. 

Why  did  you  not  tell  your  servant  to  show  him  tl  >or  ?— Until  we  had 
had  the  conversation  I  did  not  know  anything  about  ie  deception.  It  was 
not  until  the  Thursday  morning  that  I  knew  he  was  collected  with  a  paper. 
He  told  me  that  it  was  an  illustrated  paper. 

Did  you  correct  what  he  showed  you  ?-I  struck  01  :onie  portions. 

And  allowed  the  rest  to  be  published  ?-I  said  I  bad  othing  to  do  with  it, 
but  I  objected  to  its  pupation.  " 

Peremptorily ?-No;  "I  said  I  do  not  like  this  fe  of  putting  the 
journal "      Cann0t'     0wever»  interfere  with   what  ou  put  into  your 

Did  you  not  protest  as  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  hcour,  and  a  medical 
SSlufl ft    ^WaS  Yr0nF  ?nd  2bJ^tionable  to  do  it: -I  told  him  that  I 

&2fu^ 18  whlch  referred  to  the  U  was  »,ost 

TflVlnr  yn°n11  S?  ?"?  ia -the  month  of  Feb™*ry  »  interview  with  Dr. 
JSSSlZ  SU^jeCt  °l  P°1SOn  much  be  takcn  t0  aPF  t0  th^e  cases  -I 
did  not  think  anything  about  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  g  t  cheat  to  extract 
from  me  that  information  Mr.  Mayhew  was  with  me  1  ut  twentv  n  inute 
or  half  an  hour  on  the  Thursday  morning.  I  remonstr:  .vith  him  wL 
not  angry  with  him  in  the  sense  of  quarrelling 

thatldHawT  *?•  pUbJi8h  this  :-"Dr-  Ta?lor  requests 'to  state 
-ESLr  t ^  the  practice  of  secret  poisoning  appeart  to  be  on'thein- 

aWs  detect  th:1"^8  bC  ™bCred  that  S*  "V  the  eheinis  odd 
chymical  analyses  are  not  the  only  tests  on  wh?ch  th'vm  r°i  kn7,th?' 
was  on  the  Thursday  or  Fridav  '  a*M,UKl '     c     M  with"  That 
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Did  say  to  a  gentleman  named  Cook  Evans,  that  you  would  give  them 
strychn  enough  before  they  had  done,  or  words  to  that  effect  ?— No ;  I  do 
not  kfid  the  person. 

Or  i$hy  one  ? — No.  I  never  used  any  expression  so  vulgar  and  improper. 
You  hr  j  been  greatly  misinstructed. 

Or,  :Ie  will  have  strychnia  enough  before  I  have  done  with  him?"— It 
is  uttt  y  false.  The  person  who  suggested  that  question  to  you,  Mr. 
Johnsc  has  been  guilty  of  other  falsehoods.  In  the  letter  to  Sir  George 
Grey  ad  on  other  occasions  he  has  misrepresented  my  statements  and 
evidenf. 

Wh:  did  you  do  with  the  medical  report  to  which  you  referred? — It  was 
a  priv;;  letter  from  Dr.  Harland  to  Mr.  Stevens. 

Mr.  ustice  Cresswell. — It  was  memoranda  made  by  Dr.  Harland  at  the 
time. 

Cro- examination  continued. — Cook's  symptoms  were  quite  in  accordance 
with  a  ordinary  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia. 

Car  ou  tell  me  of  any  case  in  which  a  patient,  after  being  seized  with 
tetani  ymptoms,  sat  up  in  bed  and  talked? — It  was  after  he  sat  up  that 
Cook  as  seized  with  those  symptoms. 

Car  ou  refer  to  a  case  in  which  a  person  who  had  taken  strychnia  beat  the 
bed  wh  his  or  her  arms  ? — It  is  exactly  what  I  should  expect  to  arise  from 
a  sen:  of  suffocation. 

Do  ou  know  any  case  in  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia 
comi  ced  with  this  beating  of  the  bed-clothes  ?— There  have  been  only 
abouiiifteen  cases,  and  in  none  of  those  was  the  patient  seized  in  bed. 
Beati.-  of  the  bed-clothes  is  a  symptom  which  may  be  exhibited  by  a 
perse  suffering  from  a  sense  of  suffocation,  whether  caused  by  strychnia  or 
other  mses.  A  case  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend,  in  which 
the  ]  ient  shook  as  though  he  had  the  ague. 

M  Serjeant  Shee  objected  to  this  last  answer,  but  as  the  learned  serjeant 
had  en  questioning  the  witness  as  to  the  results  of  his  reading, 

Tl  Court  ruled  that  the  evidence  was  admissible. 

Cns-examination  continued. — I  have  known  of  no  case  of  poisoning  by 
stryenia  in  which  the  patient  screamed  before  he  was  seized.  That  is 
com.  m  in  ordinary  convulsions.  In  cases  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  the 
patic:  screams  when  the  spasms  set  in  ;  the  pain  is  very  severe.  I  cannot 
refe  o  a  case  in  which  the  patient  has  spoken  freely  after  the  paroxysms 
had  mimenced.  . 

C  you  refer  me  to  any  case  in  an  authentic  publication  in  which  the 
acce  of  the  strychnia  paroxysm  has  been  delayed  so  long  after  the  in- 
gest n  of  the  poison  as  in  the  case  of  Cook  on  the  Tuesday  night?— 
Ye^onger.  In  my  book  on  medical  jurisprudence,  page  185  of  the  fifth 
edit  1,  it  is  stated  that  in  a  case  communicated  to  the  Lancet,  August  31, 
185  by  Mr.  Bennett,  a  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnia  taken  by  mistake 
des  >yed  the  life  of  a  healthy  young  female  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  -None 
of  le  symptoms  appeared  for  an  hour.  There  is  a  case  in  which  the 
per  1  which  elapsed  was  two  hours  and  a-half.  It  was  not  a  fatal  case,  but 
thadoes  not  affect  the  question.  A  grain  and  a-half  is  a  full,  but  not  a 
ver  considerable  dose.  In  my  book  on  poisons  there  is  no  case  m  which 
the  aroxysm  commenced  more  than  half-an-hour  after  the  ingestion  ot  the 
poi>n.  That  book  is  eight  years  old,  and  since  1848  cases  have  occurred. 
Th  e  is  a  mention  of  one  in  which  three  hours  elapsed  before  the  paroxysms 
occrred. 

Serjeant  Shee  then  referred  to  this  case,  and  called  attention  to  the 
facthat  the  only  statement  as  to  time  was  that  in  three  hours  the  patient 
loshis  speech  and  at  length  was  seized  with  violent  tetanic  convulsions.  . 
^-examination  continued.— I  know  of  no  other  fatal  case  in  which  the 
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interval  was  so  long.  Id  tli.it  case  there  was  disease  of  the  brain.  Referring 
to  the  Lancet,  I  find  that  in  the  case  to  which  I  referred,  as  communicated  by 
Dr.  Bennett,  the  strychnia  was  dissolved  in  cinnamon  water.  Being  dis- 
solved, one  would  have  expected  it  to  have  a  more  speedy  action.  The  time 
in  which  a  patient  would  recover  would  depend  entirely  upon  the  dofe  of 
strychnia  which  had  been  taken.  I  do  not  remember  any  case  in  which  a 
patient  recovered  in  three  or  four  hours,  but  such  cases  must  have  occurred. 
There  is  one  mentioned  in  my  book  on  medical  jurisprudence.  The  patient 
had  taken  mix  vomica,  but  its  powers  depend  upon  strychnin.  In  that  case 
the  violence  of  the  paroxysms  gradually  subsided,  and  toe  next  day,  although 
feeble  and  exhausted,  the  patient  was  able  to  walk  home.  The  time  of  the 
recovery  is  a  point  which  is  not  usually  stated  by  medical  men.  I  cannot 
mention  any  case  in  which  there  was  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysms  after  so 
long  an  interval  as  that  from  Monday  to  Tuesday  night,  which  occurred  in 
Cook's  case.  I  do  not  think  that  the  attack  on  Tuesday  nigbt  was  tbc  result 
of  anything  which  had  been  administered  to  him  on  the  Monday  night.  In 
the  cases  of  four  out  of  five  rabbits  the  spasms  were  continued  at  the  time  of 
death  and  after  death.  In  the  other  the  animal  was  flaccid  at  the  time  of 
death. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Christison,  that  in  these  cases 
rigidity  docs  not  come  on  at  the  time  of  death,  hut  comes  on  shortly  after- 
wards f — Dr.  Christison  speaks  from  hi*  experience,  and  I  from  mine. 

Did  you  hear  that  Dr.  Bamford  said  that  when  he  arrived  he  found  the 
body  of  Cook  quite  straight  in  bed  ? — Yes. 

Can  that  have  been  a  case  of  opisthotonos  ? — It  may  have  been. 

Are  not  the  colour  tests  of  strychnia  so  uncertain  and  fallacious  that  they 
cannot  be  depended  upon? — Yes,  unless  }-ou  first  get  the  strychnia  in  a 
visible  and  tangible  form. 

Is  it  not  impossible  to  get  it  so  from  the  stomach  ?— It  is  not  impossible  ;  it 
depends  upon  the  quantity  which  remains  there. 

You  do  not  agree  that  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain  might  be  discovered  ?— I 
think  not. 

Nor  even  half  a  grain  ?— That  might  be.  I  would  depend  upon  the  quantity 
of  food  in  the  stomach  with  which  it  was  mixed. 

Re-examined  by  the  Attorney-General— In  ca?es  of  death  from  strychnia, 
the  heart  is  sometimes  found  empty  after  death.  That  is  the  case  of  human 
subjects.  There  are  three  such  cases  on  record.  I  think  that  emptiness 
results  from  spasmodic  affection  of  the  heart.  I  know  of  no  reason  why  that 
should  rather  occur  in  the  case  of  man  than  in  that  of  a  small  animal  like  a 
rabbit.  The  heart  is  generally  more  filled  when  the  paroxysms  are  frequent. 
When  the  paroxysm  is  short  and  violent,  and  causes  death  in  a  few  moments,  I 
should- expect  to  find  the  heart  empty.  The  rigidity  after  death  always  affects 
the  same  muscles;  those  of  the  limbs  and  back.  In  the  case  of  the  rabbit,  in 
which  the  rigidity  was  relaxed  at  the  time  of  death,  it  returned  while  the 
body  was  warm.  In  ordinary  death  it  only  appears  when  the  body  is  cold, 
or  nearly  so.  I  never  knew  a  case  of  tetanus  in  which  the  rigidity  lasted  two 
months  after  death ;  but  such  a  fact  would  give  me  the  impression  that  there 
were  very  violent  spasms.  It  would  indicate  great  violence  of  the  spasms 
from  which  the  person  died.  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  taking  of 
strychnia  and  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysms  depends  on  the  constitu- 
tion and  strength  of  the  individual.  A  feeling  of  suffocation  is  one  of  the 
earliest  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  and  that  would  lead  the  patient 
to  beat  the  bed-clothes.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  substances  I  used  for  the 
urpose  of  analysis  were  pure.  I  had  tested  them.  The  fact  that  three 
istinct  processes  each  gave  the  same  result  was  strong  confirmation  of  each. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  what  we  found  was  antimony.  The  quantity  found 
docs  not  enable  me  to  say  how  much  was  taken.    It  might  be  the  residue  of 
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either  large  or  small  doses.  Sickness  wonld  throw  off  acme  portion  of  the 
antimony  which  had  been  administered.  We  did  not  analyse  the  bones  and 
'tissues. 

Why  did  yon  suggest  questions  to  the  coroner  ?— He  did  not  put  questions 
-which  enabled  rne  to  form  an  opinion. — I  think  that  arose 'rather  from 
~v"rant  of  knowledge  than  from  intention.  There  was  an  omission  to 
■take  down  the  answers.  I  made  no  observation  upon  thi:  ;-.".> 
jecf.  At  the  time  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Gardiner  I  had  not  learnt  the 
symjrfoms  which  mended  the.  attack  and  death  of  Cook.  I  had 
only  the  information  that  he  was  well  seven  days  before  he  died,  and  had 
died  in  convulsion*,  I  had  no  information  which  could  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  strychnia  had  been  the  cause  of  death,  except  that  Palmer  had  pur- 
chased strychnia.  Failing  to  find  opium,  prussic  acid,  or  strychnia.  I  referred 
to  ant!  r.nny  as  the  only  substance  found  in  the  bodv.  Before  writing  to  the 
Lancet  I  had  been  made  the  subject  of  a  great  many  attacks.  What  I  said 
M  to  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  discovering  strychnia  after  death  had 
been  misrepresented.  In  various  newspapers  it  nad  been  represented  that  I 
nad  said  that  strychnia  could  never  be  detected.— that  it  was  destroved  bv 
patrefaction.  What  I  said  was  that  when  absorbed  into  the  blood  it  could, 
separated  as  strychnia.    I  wrote  the  letter  for  mv  own  vindication. 

Dr.  G.  O.  Rees,  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James,  Q.C.,  said.  —I  am  lecturer  on 
materia  medica  at  Guys  Hospital,  and  I  assisted  Dr.  Taylor  in  making  the 
post-mortem  examination  referred  to  by  that  gentleman:  ani  he  h.is'm.:>t 
correctly  stated  the  result.  I  was  present  during  the  whole  time,  and  at  the 
dueuvery  of  the  antimony.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  mav  have  been  adminis- 
tered within  a  few  days,  or  a  few  hours,  of  Mr.  Cook's  death.  All  the 
tests  we  employed  failed  to  discover  the  presence  of  strychnia.  The  stomach 
was  in  a  most  unfavourable  state  for  examination: 'it  was  cut  open,  and 
turned  inside  out;  its  mucous  surface  was  lying  upon  the  intestines,  and 
-.be  contents  of  the  stomach,  if  there  had  been  any,  must  have  been 
thrown  among  the  intestines,  and  mixed  with  them.  These  circum- 
stances were  very  unfavourable  to  the  hope  of  discovering  strychnia.  I 
agree  with  Dr.  Taylor  as  to  the  manner  in  which  strychnia  acts"  upon  the 
:-  -  -".in  frame,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  be  taken  either  by  accident 
or  design  sufficient  to  destroy  life  and  no  trace  of  it  be  found  after  death. 
I  was  present  at  the  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Taylor  upon  the  animals,  and 
-at  the  endeavour  to  detect  it  in  the  stomachs  afterwards.  We  failed  to  do  so 
m  three  cases  out  of  four.  The  symptoms  accompanying  the  deaths  of  the 
animals  were  very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  ca"  e  of  Mr.  Cook.  I  have 
heard  the  cases  that  have  teen  mentioned  in  this  court,  and  the  symptoms  in 
every  one  of  them  are  analogous  to  those  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cook. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove.  Q.C.— I  did  not  see  either  of  the  animals 
reject  any  portion  of  the  poison  ;  but  I  heard  that  in  one  case  the  animal  did 
reject  a  portion.  I  have  no  facts  to  state  upon  which  I  formed  the  opinion 
that  the  prison  acts  by  absorption. 

Professor  Brande,  examined  by  Mr.  Welsby.— I  am  Professor  of  Chy- 
mistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  I  was  not  present  at  the  analysis  of  the 
liver  and  spleen,  ice,  of  the  deceased  :  but  the  report  of  Dr.  I  aylor  and  Dr. 
Rees  was  sent  to  me  for  my  inspection  afterwards.  I  was  present  at  one  of 
the  analyses.  We  examined  in  the  first  place  the  action  of  copper  upon  a 
very  weak  solution  of  antimony,  and  we  ascertained  there  was  no  action  until 
the  solution  was  slightly  acidified  by  muriatic  acid  and  heated.  The 
antimony  was  then  deposited,  and  I  am  enabled  to  state  positively  that  that 
deposit  was  antimony. 

By  the  Attorney-General. — The  experiment  I  refer  to  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the  test  that  had  already  bee  applied,  and 
it  was  found  perfectly  satisfactory. 
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Professor  Christison  said,— I  am  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  I  am 
also  the  author  of  a  work  on  the  subject  of  poisons,  and  I  have  directed 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  strychnia.    In  my  opinion  it  acts  by  absorption 
into  the  blood,  and  through  that  upon  the  nervous  system.    I  have  seen  its 
effects  upon  a  human  subject,  but  not  I  fatal  case.    I  have  seen  it  tried  upon 
pigs,  rabbits,  cats,  and  one  wild  boar.    (A  laugh.)    I  first  directed  my  at- 
tention to  this  poison  in  1820,  in  Paris.  ^  It  had  been  discovered  two  years 
before  in  Paris.    In  most  of  my  experiments  upon  animals  I  gave  very  small 
doses— a  sixth  of  a  grain  ;  but  I  once  administered  a  grain.  I  cannot  say  how 
small  a  dose  would  cause  the  death  of  an  animal  by  administration  into  the 
stomach.  I  generally  applied  it  by  injection  through  an  incision  in  the  cavity 
of  the  chest.  A  sixth  part  of  a  grain  so  administered  killed  a  dog  in  two  minutes. 
I  once  administered  to  a  rabbit,  through  the  stomach,  a  dose  of  a  grain.  I  saw 
Dr.   Taylor  administer   three-quarters  of  a  grain  to  a   rabbit,  and  it 
was  all  swallowed  except  a  very  small  quantity.    The  symptoms  are  nearly 
the  same  in  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs.      The  first  is  a  slight  tremor  and 
unwillingness  to  move;  then  frequently  the  animal  jerks  its  head  back 
slightly  ;  soon  after  that  all  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  come  on  which  have 
been  so  often  described  by  the  previous  witnesses.    When  the  poison  is 
administered  by  the  stomach  death  generally  takes  places  between  a  period 
o'  five  minutes  and  five-and-twenty  minutes  after  the  symptoms  first  make 
their  appearance.    I  have  frequently  opened  the  bodies  of  animals  thus 
killed,  and  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  effect  of  the  poison  upon  the 
stomach  or  intestines,  or  upon  the  spinal  cord  or  brain,  that  I  could  attribute 
satisfactorily  to  the  poison.    The  heart  of  the  animal  generally  contained 
blood  in  all  the  cases  in  which  I  have  been  concerned.    In  the  case  of  the 
wild  boar  the  poison  was  injected  into  the  chest.    A  third  of  a  grain  was  all 
that  was  used,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  symptoms  began  to  show  themselves. 
If  strychnia  was  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill  it  might  be  mixed 
with   other  ingredients  that  would  protract  the  period  of  its  operation. 
This  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  mixed  with  resinous  materials,  or 
any  materials  that  were  difficult  of  digestion,  and  such  materials  would 
be   within  the  knowledge  of  any  medical  men,  and  they  are  frequently 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making   ordinary  pills.    Absorption   in  such 
a  case  would  not  commence  until  the  pill  was  broken  down  by  the  process  of 
digestion.    In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  fix  the  precise  time  when  the  operation  of  the  poison 
commences  on  a  human  subject.    In  the  case  of  an  animal  we  take  care  that 
it  is  fasting,  and  we  mix  the  poison  with  ingredients  that  are  readily  soluble, 
and  in  every  circumstance  favourable  for  the  development  of  the  poison.  I 
have  ^seen  many  cases  of  tetanus  arising  from  wounds  and  other  causes. 
The  general  symptoms  of  the  disorder  very  nearly  resemble  each  other,  and  in 
all  the  natural  forms  of  tetanus  the  symptoms  begin  and  advance  much  more 
slowly,   and  they  prove   fatal  much   more  slowly,  and  there  is  no 
intermission  in    certain  forms  of  natural  tetanus.     In    tetanus  from 
strychnia  there    are  short  intermissions.    I  have  heard  the  evidence 
of  what  took  place  at  the  Talbot  Arms  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
and  the  result  of  my  experience  induces  me  to  come  to  tne  conclusion  that 
the  symptoms  exhibited  by  the  deceased  were  only  attributable  to  strychnia, 
or  the  four  poisons  containing  it.    (The  witness  gave  the  technical  names 
of  the  poisons  he  referred  to.)    There  is  no  natural  disease  of  any 
description  that  I  am  acquainted  with  to  which  I  could  refer  these 
symptoms.    In  cases  of  tetanus  consciousness  remains  to  the  very  last 
moment.    When  death  takes  place  in  a  human  subject  by  spasm  it  tends  to 
empty  the  heart  of  blood.    When  death  is  the  consequence  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  strychnia,  if  the  quantity  is  small,  I  should  not  expect  to  find  any 
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trace  in  the  body  after  death.  If  there  was  an  excess  of  quantity  more  than 
was  required  to  cause  the  death  by  absorption,  I  should  expect  to  find  that 
excess  in  the  stomach.  The  colour  tests  for  the  detection  of  the  presence 
of  strychnia  are  uncertain.  Vegetable  poisons  are  more  difficult  of  detection 
than  mineral  ones,  and  there  is  one  poison  with  which  I  am  acquainted  for 
which  no  known  test  has  been  discovered.  The  stomach  of  the  deceased  was 
sent  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state  for  examination,  and  there  must  have  been 
a  considerable  quantity  of  strychnia  in  the  stomach  to  have  enabled  any  one 
to  detect  its  presence  under  such  circumstances. 

Cross-examined.— The  experiments  I  refer  to  were  made  many  years  ago. 
In  one  instance  I  tried  one  of  the  colour  tests  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
was  poisoned  by  strychnia,  but  I  failed  to  discover  the  presence  of  the  poison 
m  the  stomach.  I  tried  the  test  for  the  development  of  the  violet  colour  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  lead.  From  my  own  observation  I 
should  say  that  animals  destroyed  by  strychnia  die  of  asphyxia,  but  in  my 
work,  which  has  been  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  have  left  the  question 
open. 

Some  further  questions  were  put  to  the  witness  by  the  learned  counsel  for 
the  prisoner  in  reference  to  opinions  expressed  by  him  in  his  work,  and  he 
explained  that  this  work  was  written  twelve  years  ago,  and  that  the  ex- 
perience he  had  since  obtained  had  modified  some  of  the  opinions  he  then 
entertained. 

Cross-examination  continued.— I  have  not  noticed  that  in  cases  where  a 
patient  is  suffering  from  strychnia  the  slightest  touch  appears  to  bring  on 
the  paroxysm.  It  is  too  remarkably  in  the  case  of  animals,  unless  you  touch 
them  very  gently  indeed.  Strychnia  has  a  most  intensely  bitter  taste.  It 
is  said  on  the  authority  of  a  French  chymist  that  a  grain  will  give  a  taste 
to  more  than  a  gallon  of  water.  If  resinous  substances  were  used  in  the 
formation  of  a  pill  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  necessarily  be  found  in 
the  stomach  ;  they  might  be  passed  off. 

By  the  Attorney-General— One  of  the  cases  referred  to  in  the  work  that 
has  been  referred  to  was  that  of  a  gamekeeper,  who  was  found  dead  ;  his  head 
was  thrown  back,  his  hands  were  clenched,  and  his  limbs  were  rigid.  A  paper 
containing  strychnia  was  found  in  his  pocket,  and  upon  a  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, there  were  indications  which,  under  the  circumstances,  satisfied  him  of 
the  existence  of  strychnia,  There  was  a  substance  in  the  body  of  an  intense 
bitter,  which  was  tested  by  the  colour  test,  and  it  succeeded  in  one  instance, 
but  failed  in  another.  I  have  no  doubt  that  colour  tests  are  not  to  be 
relied  on. 

The  trial  was  then  again  adjourned  at  six  o'clock,  until  to-morrow  (Tues- 
day) morning,  at  ten  o'clock.  The  jury  were  taken,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sions, to  the  London  Coffee-house  in  the  charge  of  the  officers  of  the  court. 


SIXTH  DAY. 

The  trial  was  resumed  this  morning  shortly  after  ten  o'clock. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell 
took  their  seats  upon  the  bench,  and  the  prisoner  was  immediately  placed  at 
the  bar. 

The  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Edwin  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Welsby,  Mr.  Bodkin, 
and  Mr.  Huddleston  appeared  for  the  Crown.  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr.  Grove, 
Q.C.,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Kenealy  appeared  for  the  prisoner. 

The  evidence  for  the  prosecution  was  then  resumed. 

Dr.  Jackson  examined  by  Mr.  James. — I  have  been  practising  in  India  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  cases  of  trau- 
matic and  idiopathic  tetanus.    The  latter  disease,  although  it  appears  very 
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rare  in  this  country,  is  much  more  frequent  in  India,  and  I  have  attended  a 
least  forty  cases  of  that  disease.  Idiopathic  tetanus  is  equally  fatal,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  as  traumatic.  It  is  frequentlylfound  in  children,  in  India, 
both  natives  and  Europeans,  and  generally  takes  place  the  third  dayafter  birth 
It  Will  also  be  occasioned  by  cold  in  that  climate.  In  infants  there 
is  a  more  marked  symptom  of  lock-jaw  in  idiopathic  tetanus.  In  adults 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  symptoms  from  traumatic.  I  have  always  seen 
the  idiopathic  form  of  the  disease  preceded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  such 
as  peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance,  stiffness  of  the  muscles  of  the 
throat,  and  of  the  jaw.  The  usual  period  from  the  attack  to  death  in  infants 
is  generally  about  forty-eight  hours  ;  in  adults,  when  arising  from  cold,  it  is 
of  longer  duration,  and  may  continue  many  days  going  through  the  same 
grades  as  the  traumatic  forms. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— The  patient  always  appears  to  be 
very  uncomfortable  shortly  before  the  attack  of  idiopathic  tetanus.  His 
appetite  would  not  be  affected,  but  he  would  chiefly  complain  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck.  He  might  entertain  a  desire  for  food,  and  take  it  as  usual  up  to 
within  twelve  hours  of  the  attack.  Within  that  period  I  should  say  the 
patient's  attention  would  be  more  directed  to  the  stiffness  of  his  mouth  and 
the  stiffness  of  the  neck.  I  never  heard  a  patient  complain  of  want  of  appe- 
tite. I  have  known  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanic  tetanus,  where  the  first 
paroxysm  was  in  bed.  Difficulty  of  swallowing  is  another  premonitory 
symptom. 

Re-examined.— In  the  case  of  a  child  not  more  than  six  hours  would 
elapse  between  the  premonitory  symptoms  and  the  tetanic  convulsions ;  and 
in  an  adult  the  period  would  not  be  greater  than  twenty-four  hours.  The 
duration  of  the  disease  generally  varies  from  three  days  to  ten  days,  but  it 
has  occurred  as  early  as  two  days.  The  traumatic  and  idiopathic  cases  are 
both  alike  in  these  respects.  Both  forms  of  the  disorder  are  much  more 
common  in  India  than  they  are  in  this  country.  The  symptoms  are  not 
more  severe  in  India  than  in  this  country.  In  all  my  experience  I  never  saw 
a  case  where  the  disease  ran  its  course  and  the  patient  was  dead  in  twenty 
minutes. 

The  Attorney- General  said  that  this  closed  the  medical  testimony. 

Mr.  D.  Burgen,  chief  superintendent  of  police  at  Stafford  said—I  was  pre- 
sent at  the  coroner's  inquest  on  the  body  of  Cook.  After  the  verdict  had 
been  returned  I  searched  the  prisoner's  house.  It  was  on  the  15th  of  December 
that  I  made  the  search.  I  found  a  great  many  papers  in  the  surgery,  and  I 
took  them  into  the  drawing-room.  I  found  a  few  more  papers  in  other 
parts  of  the  house,  and  I  put  them  all  together  into  the  drawing-room,  and 
locked  them  up  in  that  room.  On  the  following  day  I  examined  them  in  the 
gresence  of  Mr.  G.  Palmer,  the  brother  of  the  prisoner.  He  is  an  attorney 
at  Rugeley.  I  did  not  give  him  notice  of  what  I  was  about  to  do. 
Inspector  Crisp  and  a  superintendent  named  Wilson  were  present  at 
the  search  among  the  papers.  Eventually  I  gave  up  the  idea  of  a 
selection,  and  tied  up  the  whole  of  the  papers,  and  conveyed  them  to 
Stafford,  where  I  delivered  them  to  Mr.  Hatton,  the  chief  constable. 
The  bag  containing  the  papers  was  opened  again  on  the  24th  of 
December,  and  the  papers  were  all  examined  in  the  presence  of  a  solicitor 
named  Deane,  who  was  acting  for  the  prosecution,  and  he  copied  a  portion  of 
them,  and  they  were  put  again  into  the  bag  and  left  at  the  chief  constable's 
office.  There  was  not  among  the  papers  any  cheque  bearing  the  signature 
of  Mr.  Cook  upon  Messrs.  Weatherby,  neither  was  there  any  paper  referring 
to  any  bills  of  exchange  which  purported  to  bear  the  signature  of  the  pri- 
soner. There  was  no  such  document  as  this  among  the  papers.  Mr.  Deane 
subsequently  selected  a  number  of  letters  and  other  papers  of  a  private  cha- 
racter, and  instructions  were  given  that  they  should  be  delivered  up  to 
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Mr.  George  Palmer.  The  prisoner  was  taken  into  custody  on  the  night  of  the 
15th  of  December.  I  remember  Koberts,  the  apprentice,  being  examined, 
and  Newton  also.    I  do  not  know  who  fetched  Newton, 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  inquest  occupied  several  days, 
and  a  fortnight  or  more  elapsed  before  it  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  The 
prisoner  was  arrested  upon  a  civil  process  two  or  three  days  before  the 
verdict  was  delivered.  I  believe  that  the  prisoner  remained  at  his  own  house 
at  Rugelejr  all  the  time  the  inquest  was  going  on.  He  was  not  present  at 
the  inquest  on  any  occasion,  nor  did  any  one  act  professionally  for  him.  I 
heard  that  Inspector  Field  has  been  down  to  Rugeley  some  time  before.  He 
is  not  a  policeman  now.    I  do  not  know  Elizabeth  Mill's  mother. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Dean  said — I  am  a  solicitor  of  Gray's-Inn.  I  attended  the 
coroner's  inquest  upon  Anne  Palmer,  on  behalf  of  the  insurance  company. 
The  first  time  I  saw  the  prisoner's  papers  was  at  Stafford.  I  sorted  and 
selected  them.  I  carefully  examined  the  whole  of  the  papers,  and  returned 
a  considerable  quantity  to  Mr.  G.  Palmer.  I  am  certain  there  was  no  cheque 
for  350/ ,  drawn  apparently  by  the  deceased,  upon  Messrs.  Weatherby,  nor  any 
paper  representing  that  certain  bills  of  exchange  had  been  accepted  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Cook.  I  found  no  such  paper  as  that  which  Cheshire  says  Palmer 
had  requested  him  to  attest.  I  found  no  document  signed  by  Cook,  and  ac- 
knowledging that  Palmer  had  accepted  bills  for  4000/.  on  his  behalf.  I  saw 
George  Palmer  after  the  papers  which  I  had  selected  were  returned  to  him. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  know  Inspector  Field,  and  saw 
him  some  time  previous  to  the  inquest.  Our  firm  were  solicitors  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  Insurance-office.  Inspector  Field  went  down  to  Rugeley  in 
my  employment,  and  remained  there  only  part  of  one  day,  but  he  was  at 
Stafford  three  or  four  days.  He  did  not  see  the  prisoner  Paimer 
during  his  stay.  He  had  been  preceded  by  another  officer,  named 
Simpson.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  long  Simpson  was  at  Rugeley,  but  I  saw 
him  the  day  Field  was  there.  He  went  from  Stafford  to  Rugeley  in  company 
with  myself  and  Mr.  Field.  He  told  me  he  had  seen  Palmer.  Simpson 
first  went  to  Stafford  on  my  retainer  at  the  beginning  of  October. 

Re-examined. — Mr.  Field  was  sent  down  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  habits 
of  life  of  Mr.  Walter  Palmer,  of  whose  death  the  office  had  shortly  before 
received  notice,  and  also  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  a  person  named 
Bates,  with  reference  to  a  proposal  for  an  insurance  of  55,0001.  on  his  life. 

Mr.  Espin  called  and  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James,  Q.C.— I  am  a  solicitor' 
and  act  for  Mr.  Padwick.  I  produce  a  bill  for  2,000/.,  placed  in  my  hands 
by  Mr.  Padwick  to  enforce  payment  against  the  prisoner.  [The  drawing  and 
endorsing  of  the  bill  were  here  identified  . by  a  Mr.  Strawbridge,  manager  of 
a  local  bank,  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner.  The  acceptance  was 
certainly  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Sarah  Palmer.  The  bill  was  then  read. 
It  purported  to  be  drawn  by  the  prisoner  and  accepted  by  Sarah  Palmer.  It 
bore  the  simple  endorsement,  "  Wm.  Palmer."]  This  bill  would  be  due  Oc- 
tober 5,  1854  ;  1,000/.,  had  been  paid  off  the  bill.  On  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1855,  I  was  pressing  the  prisoner  for  payment  of  the  balance.  It 
was  placed  in  my  hands  to  enforce  payment,  I  should  say  about 
the  12th  of  December,  because  I  signed  judgment  on  that  day,  and 
it  must  have  been  a  day  or  two  previous.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so 
early  as  the  20th  of  November.  Execution  was  issued  on  the  12th  ofw 
December.  I  have  two  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  the  prisoner  (hand- 
writing identified  by  Strawbridge).  [The  letters  were -read.  One,  dated  the 
12th  December,  1855,  enclosed  a  cheque  for  1,000/.,  but  it  requested  that  the 
cheque  should  not  be  presented  till  the  28th,  which  date  it  bore.]  The 
eheque  was  not  paid  when  it  was  presented.  A  former  cheque  had  been 
sent,  for  600/.,  but  that  was  not  paid.  This  cheque  was  dated  the  8th  De- 
cember, and  must  have  been  received  the  day  afterwards.  Both  cheq  ues 
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purported  to  be  drawn  by  the  prisoner  m  favour  of  Mr.  ladwick.  The 
1  000Z  still  remains  due.  The  prisoner  was  arrested  upon  it,  but  the  ca.  sa. 
realised  nothing.    An  action  was  brought  against  the  mother  upon  the  bill, 

which  was  defended.  t*'<V>,  "'i>  ;,V  I 

The  Attorney- General  said  he  now  proposed  to  call  Mr.  Bamford,  the 
venerable  surgeon  who  attended  Cook  during  his  illness  at  Rugelcy. 

Mr  Bamford  was  then  put  into  the  witness-box.   He  was  examined  by  the 
Attorney-General.-My  name  is  William  Bamford^  I  am  surgeon  and 
aoothecarv  of  Rugeley.    1  first  saw  John  Parsons  Cook  on  Saturday,  the 
17th  of  November.    Palmer,  the  prisoner,  asked  me  to  visit  him.  Palmer 
said  ihat  Cook  had  been  dining  with  him  the  day  before,  and  had  taken  too 
much  champagne.    I  went  with  Palmer  to  see  Cook.    I  asked  Cook  if  he 
had  taken  too  much  wine  the  day  before,  and  he  assured  mo  that  he  took 
but  two  glasses    I  found  no  appearance  of  bile  about  Cook,  but  there  was 
constant  vomiting.    I  prescribed  for  him  a  saline  effervescing  draught  and  a 
six  ounce  mixture    I  never  saw  Cook  take  any  of  the  pills  which  I  had 
prescribed    After  I  had  prepared  the  pills  on  the  Monday  evening  I  took 
them  to  the  Talbot  Arms  and  gave  them  to  a  servant  maid,  who  took  them 
up-stairs.    On  the  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Monday  I  prepared  the  same  pills. 
I  saw  Palmer  on  the  Tuesday  morning.    I  was  going  to  see  Cook  when  he 
met  me     I  aske4  him  if  he  had  seen  Cook  the  night  before.    He  said  that 
he  saw  him  bet  ween  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and  was  with  him  for  half-an-hour. 
He  requested  that  I  would  not  disturb  Cook,  and  I  went  home  without  see- 
ins  him    Between  twelve  and  one  Palmer  met  me  again.    I  was  going  to  see 
Cook  and  Palmer  begged  I  would  not  go,  because  he  was  still  and  quiet,  and 
he  did  not  wish  him  to  be  disturbed.    At  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  Pal- 
mer came  to  my  house,  and  requested  me  to  go  and  see  Cook  again     I  went 
and  saw  h&:    Having  seen  Cook,  I  left  the  room  with  Jones  and  Palmer. 
Palmer  said  he  rather  wished  Cook  to  have  his  pills  again,  and  that  he  would 
walk  up  with  me  for  them.    He  did  so,  and  stood  by  while  I  prepared  them 
in  ray  surgery,    i  had  strychnia  in  a  cupboard  in  my  own  private  room.  I 
put  the  pills  in  a  box,  and' addressed  it,    Night  pills.    John  Parsons  Cook, 
Esq  "    I  wrote  that  direction  on  all  the  four  nights.    On  the  Tuesday  night 
Palme*-  requested  that  I  would  put  on  a  direction.   After  that  I  did  not  again 
see  Cook  alive.    Palmer  took  away  the  pills  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock. 
I  had  wraopedthe  box  up  in  paper,  and  had  sealed' it.    There  was  no  im- 
pression of  a  seal  upen  it.    The  direction  was  upon  a  separate  paper,  which  1 
placed  under  the  box,  and  between  it  and  the  outside  paper.    Nothing  was 
written  on  the  box  or  on  the  outside  paper.    It  was  as  near  as  could  be 
twenty  minutes  past  twelve,  at  midnight,  when  I  saw  Ccok  dead.    I  under- 
stood he  was  alive  when  they  came  to  me,  and  I  could  not  have  been  more 
than  five  or  ten  minutes  in  going  up.    I  found  the  body  stretched  out,  resting 
on  the  heels  and  the  back  of  the  head,  as  straight  as  possible,  and  stiff.  Ihe 
arms  were  extended  down  each  side  of  the  bedy,  and  the  hands  were 
clinched.    I  filled  up  the  certificate,  and  gave  it  as  my  opinion  that  he  died 
from  aooplexy    Palmer  asked  me  to  fill  up  the  certificate.    I  had  forms  of 
certificates  in  my  possession.    When  Palmer  asked  me  to  fill  up  the  certifi- 
cate I  told  him  that,  as  Cook  was  his  patient,  it  was  his  place  to  fill  up  the 
certificate.    He  said  he  had  much  rather  I  did  it,  and  I  M  so.   I  was  present 
at  the  post-mortem  examination.    After  it  was  oyer  Palmer  said,  *  We  ought 
not  to  have  let  that  jar  go."    That  was  all  he  said. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— My  house  is  about  200  yards  from 
that  of  the  prisoner.  -  . 

Thomas  Pratt,  examined  by  Mr.  James.— I  am  a  solicitor,  and  practise  m 
Queen-street,  Mavfair.  I  know  the  prisoner  Palmer.  My  acquaintance  with 
him  commenced  at  the  end  of  November,  1853.  I  obtained  for  him  a  loan 
of  1,000/.    That  was  repaid.    In  October,  1854, 1  was  employed  by  him  to 
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make  a  claim  for  two  policies  upon  the  life  of  Ann  Palmer.  I  received  upon 
the  prisoner's  account  5,0001.  from  the  Sun  office,  and  3,000/.  from  the 
Norwich  Union.  The  money  was .  applied  in  payment  of,  I  think,  three 
bills,  amounting  to  3,500/.  or  4,000/.,  which  were  due,  and  of  loans  obtained 
after  I  had  made  the  claims  upon  the  policies.  There  was  1,500/,  not  so 
applied.  That  was  paid  to  Palmer,  or  applied  to  other  purposes  under  his 
direction.  In  April,  1855,  Palmer  applied  to  me  for  a  loan  of  2,000/.  He 
did  not  state  the  purpose  for  which  he  required  the  loan.  I  obtained  it  upon 
a  bill  for  2,000/.  drawn  by  himself,  and  purporting  to  be  accepted  by  Sarah 
Palmer.  On  the  28th  of  November  of  that  year  there  were  eight  bills  held 
by  clients  of  mine  or  by  myself.  [These  bills  were  produced  and  read  ;  the 
total  amount  for  which  they  were  drawn  was  12,500/.]  Two  bills,  dated 
July  22  and  July  24,  for  2,000/.  each,  were  the  only  bills  which  were  over- 
due in  November,  1855.  Two  bills,  for  500/.  and  1,000/.,  were  held  over 
from  month  to  month.  [These  were  bills  dated  June  5  and  August  2,  1854.] 
The  interest  was  paid  monthly.  With  two  exceptions,  these  bills  were  dis- 
counted at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.  On  the  9th  of  November  the  interest 
for  holding  over  the  two  bills,  dated  in  1854,  was  due.  I  remember  the 
death  of  Walter  Palmer.  That  occurred  in  August,  1855.  I  was  instructed 
by  William  Palmer  to  claim  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  insurance-office 
13,000/.  due  upon  a  policy  upon  his  life.  The  Sarah  Palmer  by  whom  these 
bills  purport  to  be  accepted  is  the  mother  of  the  prisoner.  While  holding 
these  bills  I  from  time  to  time  addressed  letters  to  her.  I  wrote  to  Palmer 
as  follows : — 

"  If  you  are  quite  settled  on  your  return  from  Doncaster,  do  pray  think 
about  your  three  bills,  so  shortly  coming  due.  If  I  do  not  get  a  positive 
appointment  from  the  office  to  pay,  which  I  do  not  expect,  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  as  agreed.  You  told  me  your  mother  was  coming  up  this 
month,  and  would  settle  them." 

About  a  week  afterwards  I  wrote  to  him  [This  letter  had  no  date,  but 
bore  a  postmark,  Sept.  24]  :— 

"You  are  aware  there  are  three  bills,  of  2,000/.  each,  accepted  by  your 
mother,  Mrs.  Sarah  Palmer,  falling  due  in  a  diy  or  two.  Now,  as  the 
13,000/.  cannot  be  received  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance  offiee  for 
three  months,  it  will  be  necessary  that  those  bills  should  be  renewed  ;  §  will 
therefore  thank  you  to  send  me  up  three  new  acceptances  to  meet  those 
coming  due;  and  which,  when  they  fall  due,  I  presume  the  money  will  be 
ready  to  meet,  which  will  amount  to  1,500/.  more  than  your  mother  has  giv^n 
acceptance  lor." 

On  the  2nd  of  October  I  wrote  : — 

"This,  you  will  observe,  quite  alters  arrangements,  and  I  therefore  must 
request  that  you  make  preparations  for  meeting  the  two  bills  due  at  the  end 
of  this  month  In  any  event,  bear  in  mind  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  cover  your  mother's  acceptances  for  the  4,000/ ,  due  at  the  end  of 
the  month." 

On  the  6th  of  October  I  wrote  to  him  another  letter,  containing  this 
passage  :  — 

"I  have  your  note  acknowledging  receipt  by  your  mother  of  the  2,000/. 
acceptance,  due  the  2nd  of  October.  Why  not  let  her  acknowledge  it 
herself?  You  must  really  not  fail  to  come  up  at  once,  if  it  be  for  the  purpose 
of  arranging  for  the  payment  of  the  two  bills  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
Remember  I  can  make  no  terms  for  their  renewal,  and  they  must  be  j  aid." 
I  had  received  from  Palmer  a  letter,  dated  October  5,  acknowledging,  on  the 
part  of  his  mother,  the  receipt  of  a  bill  of  exchange  for  2,000/.  On  the  10th 
I  wrote  to  Palmer  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  is  an,extract :— - 
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"  However,  not  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  my  last,  but  with  the  view  of 
pressing  on  you  the  remembrance  that  the  two  bills  due  at  the  end  of  this 
month,  the  26th  and  27th,  must  be  met,  I  say  no  more.  The  2,000/.  accept- 
ance of  your  mother,  due  the  29th  of  September,  I  sent  her  yesterday.  It 
was  renewed  by  the  second  of  the  three  sent  me  up." 
On  the  18th  of  October  I  wrote  to  Palmer  as  follows:— 
"  I  send  copies  of  two  letters  I  have  received.  As  regards  the  first,  it  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  you  or  your  mother  should  prepare  for  payment  of 
the  4,000  due  in  a  few  days.  I  cannot  now  obtain  delay  on  the  same  ground 
I  did  the  others,  for  then  I  could  have  no  ground  for  supposing  the  claim 
would  not  be  admitted."  > 

'On  the  27th  of  October  Palmer  called  and  paid  me  250/.  That  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  bills  due  on  the  25th  and  27th  of  that  month.  He  said  he  would 
remit  another  sum  of  an  equal  amount  before  the  following  Wednesday,  and 
■would  pay  the  remainder  of  the  principal  by  instalments  as  shortly  as 
possible.    In  reply  to  a  letter  of  mine  of  the  27th  of  October,  I  received  the 

i  following  letter  from  him,  dated  28th  of  October  : — 

u  I  will  send  you  the  250/.  from  Worcester  on  Tuesday,  as  arranged.  For 
goodness1  sake  do  not  think  of  writs;  only  let  me  know  that  such  steps  are 
going  to  be  taken,  and  I  will  get  you  the  money  even  if  I  pay  1,000/.  for  it ; 
only  give  me  a  fair  chance,  and  you  shall  be  paid  the  whole  of  the  money." 
On  the  31st  of  October  I  wrote  to  Palmer  : — 

"  The  250/.  in  registered  letter  only  received  to-day.  With  it  I  have  been 
enabled  to  obtain  consent  to  the  following :— That,  with  the  exception  of 
issuing  the  writs  against  your  mother,  no  proceeding  as  to  service  shall  be 
made  until  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  10th,  when  you  are  to  send  up  the 
1,000/.  or  1,500/.  You  will  be  debited  with  a  month's  interest  on  the  whole 
of  4,000/.  out  of  the  money  sent  up.  I  impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of 
your  heing  punctual  as  to  the  bills.  You  will  not  forget  also  the  1,500/.  due 
on  the  9th  of  November." 

On  the  6th  of  November  I  issued  writs  against  Palmer  and  his  mother  for 
4,000/.    1  sent  them  to  Mr.  Crabbe,  a  solicitor  at  Rugeley.    On  the  10th  of 
November  Palmer  called  upon  me.    I  had  received  a  letter  from  him  on  the 
■  9th  of  November  : — 

f  I  will  be  with  you  on  Saturday  next,  at  half-past  one." 
He  did  call  on  me,  and  paid  me  300/.,  which,  with  the  two  sums  I  had 
before  received,  made  up  800/.  200/  was  deducted  for  interest,  leaving  600/. 
He  was  to  endeavour  to  let  me  have  a  further  remittance,  but  nothing 
positive  was  said.  It  is  possible  that  writs  were  mentioned,  but  I  have  no 
recollection  of  it.  No  doubt  he  knew  of  them.  [A  letter  of  November  13 
from  Pratt  to  Palmer  was  then  read,  in  which,  after  giving  some  explanations 
with  respect  to  the  "  Prince  of  Wales"  policy,  Pratt  said: — "I  count  most 
positively  on  seeing  you  on  Saturday;  do,  for"hoth  our  sakes,  try  and  make  up 
the  amount  to  1,000/.,  for  without  it  I  shall  be  unable  to  renew  the  1,500/, 
due  on  the  9th."] 

On  the  16th  of  November  Palmer  wrote  to  me  :  — 

"  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  Tattersall's  on  Monday  to  the  settling,  so  that 
I  shall  not  call  and  see  you  before  Monday,  but  a  friend  of  mine  will  call  and 
leave  you  200/.  to-morrow,  and  I  will  give  you  the  remainder  on  Monday." 

On  the  Saturday  (November  17)  some  one  came  from  Palmer,  and  gave 
me  a  check  of  a  Mr.  Fisher  for  200/.  On  the  19th  Mr.  Palmer  wrote 
to  me — 

"All  being  well,  I  shall  be  with  you  to-morrow  (Monday),  but  cannot  say 
what  time  now.    Fisher  left  the  200/.  for  me." 
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On  Monday,  the  19th,  which  was  the  settling  day  at  Tattersall's,  Palmer 
called  on  me  after  three  o'clock.  This  paper  (produced)  Avas  then  drawn  ud- 
and  he  signed  it : — 

"You  will  place  the  50/.  which  I  have  just  paid  you  and  the  450/.  you  will 
receive  by  Mr.  Herring— together  500/.— and  the  200/.  you  received  on 
Saturday  towards  payment  of  my  mother's  acceptance  for  2,000/.  due  the  25th 
of  October,  making  paid  to  this  day  the  sum  of  1,300/." 

Pie  paid  me  50/.  at  the  time,  and  said  I  should  receive  the  450/.  through 
the  post,  from  Mr.  Herring.  I  afterwards  received  a  check  from  him  tor 
that  amount,  which  was  paid  through  my  bankers.  On  the  21st  of  November 
Palmer  wrote  to  me — 

"Ever  since  I  saw  you  I  have  been  fully  engaged  with  Cook  and  not  able 
to  leave  home.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  after  all,  he  died  this  day.  So  you  had 
better  Avrite  to  Saunders;  but,  ramd  yon,  I  must  have  Polestar,  if  it  can  be 
arranged ;  and,  should  any  one  call  upon  you  to  know  what  money  or  moneys 
Cook  ever  had  from  you,  don't  answer  the  question  till  I  have  seen  you. 

"I  will  send  you  the  75/.  to-morrow,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  been  to  Man- 
chester you  shall  hear  about  other  moneys.  I  sat  up  two  full  nights  with 
Cook,  and  am  A^ery  much  tired  out." 

On  the  22nd  of  November  I  wrote  to  Palmer  : — 

"  1  have  your  note  and  am  greatly  disappointed  at  the  non-receipt  of  the 
money  as  promised,  and  at  the  vague  assurances  as  to  any  money.  I  can 
understand,  'tis  true,  that  your  being  detained  by  the  illness  of  your  friend 
has  been  the  cause  of  not  sending  up  the  larger  amount,  but  the  smaller 
sum  you  ought  to  have  sent.  If  anything  unpleasant  occurs  you  must  thank 
yourself. 

"  The  death  of  Mr.  Cook  will  iioav  compel  you  to  look  about  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  bill  for  500/.  on  the  2nd  of  December. 

"  I  have  written  Saunders,  informing  him  of  my  claim,  and  requesting  to 
know  by  return  Avhat  claim  he  has  for  keep  and  training.  I  send  down 
copy  of  bill  of  sale  to  Crubble,  to  see  it  enforced." 

On  the  23rd  of  November  I  received  a  note  from  Palmer,  saying  that  Messrs. 
Weather  by,  of  6,  Old  Burlington-street,  would  forward  a  check  for  75/.  in 
the  morning.  On  the  24th  I  received  another  note,  saying  that  he  would 
come  up  either  that  day  or  Monday.  I  saw  him  on  the  24th,  when  he 
signed  the  following  paper  : — 

"  I  have  paid  you  this  day  100/.    75/.  you  will  pay  for  renewal  of  1,500/., 
due  the  9th  of  November,  for  one  month,  and  25/.  on  account  of  the  2,000/. 
due  the  25th  of  October,  making  1,325/.  paid  on  that  account." 
I  had  receiA^ed  a  check  for  75/.  on  Messrs.  Weatherby,  but  they  refused  to 
pay  it.    On  the  26th  of  November  Palmer  wrote  to  me  : — 
"  (Strictly  private  and  confidential.) 

"  My  clear  Sir, — Should  any  of  Cook's  friends  call  upon  you  to  know  what 
money  Cook  ever  had  from  you,  pray  don't  answer  that  question  or  any  other 
about  money  matters  until  1  have  seen  you. 

"  And  oblige  yours  faithfully, 

"  William  Palmer." 
There  was  a  bill  of  sale  on  Polestar  and  another  horse  of  Cook's,  called  Sirius. 
I  did  not  know  Cook.  I  never  saw  him.  The.  bill  of  sale  was  executed  at 
the  beginning  of  September.  The  prisoner  had  transacted  the  loan.  [The 
bill  of  sale  was  read.]  On  the  26th  of  August  Palmer  wrote  to  me  on  the 
subject : —  . 

"Now,  I  Avant,  and  must  have  it  from  someAvhere,  1,000/.  clear  by  next 
Saturday  without  fail,  and  you  can  raise  it  on  the  policy  (viz.,  the  policy  for 
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13,000/.  or, the  life  of  W.  Palmer)  if  you  like,  and  it  must  be  had  at  a  much 
less  rate  of  interest  than  I  have  hitherto  had  because  the  securi  y  is  so  very 
good,  and  if  you  cannot  manage  it  you  must  let  me  have  the  policy,  because 
you  have  plenty  of  security  for  your  money." 

On  the  30th  of  August  he  again  wrote :—  V'-'V 

"I  have  undertaken  to  get  the  enclosed  bill  cashed  for  Mr.  Cook,  lou 
had  the  200/.  bill  of  his.  He  is  a  very  good  and  responsible  man.  V\  Hi  you 
do  it  f    I  will  put  my  name  to  the  bill." 

In  this  letter  was  enclosed  Cook's  acceptance  for  500/.    On  the  6th  of 
September  Palmer  wrote :— 

9  "I  received  the  check  for  the  100/.,  and  will  thank  you  to  let  me  have  the 
315/.  by  return  of  post,  if  possible;  if  not,  send  it  me  (certain)  by  Monday 
nio-htVpost,  to  the  Post-office,  Doncaster.  I  now  return  you  Coo.c  s  papers 
si|ned,  &c,  and  he  wants  the  money  on  Saturday,  if  he  can  have  it,  but  I 
have  not  nromised  it  for  Saturday.  I  told  him  he  should  have  it  on  Tues- 
day morning  at  Doncaster;  so  please  enclose  it  with  mine,  in  cash,  m  a 
registered  letter,  and*he  must  pay  for  it  being  registered.  Do  not  let  it  be 
later  than  Monday  night's  post  to  Doncaster." 
On  the  9th  of  September  he  wrote  :— 

"You  must  send  me  for  Mr.  Cook,  by  Monday  night's  post  (to  the  Post- 
office,  Doncaster),  385/.  instead  of  375/.,  and  the  wine  warrant  so  that  I  can 
hand  it  to  him  with  the  375/.,  and  that  will  be  allowing  you  50/.  tor  the  dis- 
count, &c.  T  shall  then  get  10/.,  and  I  expect  I  shall  have  to  take  to  the 
wine,  and  rive  him  the  money ;  but  I  shall  not  do  so  if  you  do  not  seno. 
385/,,  and  be  good  enough  to  enclose  my  315/.  with  it,  in  cash,  in  a  registered 
letter,  and  direct  it  to  me  to  the  Post-office,  Doncaster." 
I  accordingly  wrote  to  Palmer,  at  the  Post-office,  Doncaster,  enclosing  300/. 
in  notes,  and  a  cheque  for  375/.  I  struck  out  the  words  «  or  bearer,  so  that 
it  was  p  ay  able  to  order.    In  the  letter  I  said  :— 

"  You  know  by  this  time  that  if  I  do  what  I  can  to  accommodate  you 
there  is  a  limit  to  my  means  to  do  so,  and  more  particularly  as  in  this 
instance  you  have  been  the  means  of  shutting  up  a  supply  I  could  generally 
<*o  to.  I  think  also  you  had  little  reason  to  allude  to  the  10/.  difference 
after  the  trouble,  correspondence,  &c,  I  had  with  respect  to  a  second  insu- 
rance you  know  of,  which,  although  it  did  not  come  off,  arose  not  from  any 
lack  of  industry  on  my  part.  I  have  no  reply  as  yet  from  the  Irmce  ot 
Wales  When  shall  I  see  you  about  the  three  2000/.  bills  coming  due  at 
the  end  of  this  month  ?  I  speak  in  time,  in  order  that  you  may  be  prepared 
in  tm  anything  untoward  happens  with  the  Prince  of  Wales.  I  am  oohged 
to  send  a  cheque  for  Cook,  as  I  have  not  received  the  money,  which  1  shall 
do,  no  doubt,  to-morrow. 

The  check  for  375/.  and  the  wine  warrant  was  the  consideration  for  Cook's 
bill  of  sale  for  500/.  The  other  300/.  had  nothing  to  do  with  Cook  s  trans- 
actions. [A  letter  from  Palmer  was  then  read,  acknowledging  the  receipt  ot 
the  previous  letter,  with  the  enclosures.]  I  had  one  other  transaction  with 
Cook  before  this.  It  related  to  an  acceptance  of  Cook  for  200/.,  which  was 
paid.  I  had  no  other  pecuniary  transactions  whatever  with  him.  Lhe  date 
of  that  first  transaction  was  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May,  1855. 
The  bill  was  drawn  by  Palmer  on  Cook,  and  was  paid  by  Cook. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  here  recalled,  and,  having  examined  the  endorsement  on 
the  check  for  375/.  said,— This  endorsement  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Cook. 
I  never  saw  him  write  his  name  otherwise  than  "J.  Parsons  Cook,"  whereas 
this  is  written  "  J.  P.  Cook." 

Mr.  Strawbridge  was  shown  some  acceptances  purporting  to  be  by  Mrs. 
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Sarah  Palmer,  and  said  that  none  of  them  were  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  hand- 

WWil!iam  Cheshire,  who  had  been  a  clerk  in  the  bank  at  Rugeley  in 
September  last,  proved  that  Palmer  had  an  account  there,  and  that  the 
check  already  in  evidence  had  been  received  by  him  and  carried  to  Palmers 

credit/  • 
Cross-examined.-!  did  not  know  Cook ;  he  never  had  any  transactions 

^Mr^Pratt  was  then  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Previous  to 
May,  1855,  1  knew  nothing  at  all  about  Cook,  I  then  held  a  sum  of  310/., 
due  to  Palmer,  and  he  wished  me  to  add  190/.  to  it,  and  to  pay  500/.  to  a 
Mr.  Sargent.  I  declined  to  do  that  without  further  security.  He  then  pro- 
posed the  security  of  Cook's  acceptances,  and  represented  Cook  to  be  a  gentle- 
man of  respectability  and  substance.  On  his  representation  X  agreed  to  accept 
a  bill  drawn  by  him  on  Cook  for  200/.,  and  to  make  the  advance.  He  thus 
crot  the  500/.  J  wrote  to  Cook  about  the  first  transaction.  I  also  wrote  to  him 
before  his  death,  on  the  13th  of  November,  reminding  him  that  500/.  was  due 
on  December  2nd.    I  sent  the  letter  to  him  at  Lutterworth.  ,   .  w„ 

Re.examined.-The  first  200/.  bill  was  due  on  the  29th  of  June  but  was 
not  then  paid.  I  wrote  about  it,  and  Cook  came  up  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and 
paid  it.  I  did  not  see  him.  • 
9  John  Armshaw,  examined  by  Mr.  Welsby.-I  am  an  attorney,  practising 
at  Rugeley.  About  the  13th  of  November  I  was  employed  to  apply  to 
Palmer  for  payment  of  a  debt  of  about  60/.,  due  to  some  mercers  and  drapers 
at  Rugeley.  On  the  19th  of  November  I  sent  up  to  London  instructions  tor 
a  writ  On  the  next  morning  (the  20th)  I  went  to  Pa lmer  s  house  He 
gave  me  two  50/.  notes,  and  said  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  put  to  the  cost 
of  the  writ.  One  was  a  Bank  of  England  the  other  a  local  note.  I  took 
them  to  my  employer  to  get  the  receipt  and  change,  and  to  settle  about  the 

COJohn  Walbank,  examined  by  Mr.  Welsby.-I  am  a  butcher  at  Rugeley. 
On  the  Monday,  in  Shrewsbury  race  week,  Palmers  man  came  to  me  and 
fetched  me  to  Palmer's  house.  Palmer  said  «  I  want  you  to  lend  me  25/. 
I  said,  "  Doctor,  Pin  very  short  of  money,,  but  I'll  try  if  I  can  get  it.  He 
said,  '< Do,  that's  a  good  fellow;  I'll  give  it  you  again  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing, as  I  shall  then  have  received  some  money  at  Shrewsbury.  On  the 
Saturday  I  met  him  in  the  street,  went  to  his  house  with  him,  and  he  paid  me 

th  Cr^examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.-Palmer  had  lent  me  money  some- 
times  when  I  had  asked  him.  His  mother  lived  m  the  town,  m  a  large  house 
near  the  church.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  going  there.  ctnff>nrrl 
John  Spillbury,  examined  by  Mr.  Bodkm.-I  am  a  farmer,  near  Staffopfl, 
and  have  had  dellings  with  Palmer.  In  November  last  he  owed  me  46/.  2s 
On  the  22nd  of  November  (Thursday)  I  called  on  him  and  he  pa  d  me  that 
amount.  He  gave  me  a  Bank  of  England  note  for  50/.  I  called  casually. 
I  had  not  applied  to  him  for  the  money.    That  was  the  first  transaction  I 

h^.ltStra\™bridge,  examined  by  the  Attorney -General,  said, -On  the  19th 
of  November  Palmer  had  an  account  at  the  bank,  and  there  was  a  balance jot 
9/.  6s.  in  his  favour.  Nothing  was  paid  to  his  account  after  that.  Ihe  10th 
of  October  was  the  last  date  on  which  anything  was  paid  to  the  account. 
The  amount  then  paid  was  50/.  ». ,   ...  . 

Herbert  Wri-litf  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. — I  am  a  solicitor,  m  partner- 
ship with  my  b?other,  at  Birmingham.    I  have 

1'851.  In  November,  1855,  he  owed  my  brother  10,400/.  We  ad  a  « 
sale  upon  his  property.  [It  was  produced  and  read.  It  recited  that  Palmer 
was  Sted  to  Edwin  Wright  in  the  sum  of  6,500/.  on  account  of  bills  of 
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exchange  accepted  by  Sarah  Palmer  and  endorsed  by  Palmer  to  Wright,  and 
as  security  for  that  amount,  and  a  further  sum  of  2,300/.,  which  had  been 
advanced  to  him,  a  power  of  sale,  subject  to  redemption,  was  given  bj 
Palmer  over  the  whole  of  his  property,  including  his  horses.]  All  the 
advances  were  made  upon  bills,  together  with  other  collateral  security. 
All  the  bills  are  here.  [The  bills  purporting*to  be  accepted  by  Palmer's 
mother  were  produced;  also  an  acceptance  of  Palmer's  for  1,G00/.]  In 
the  early  part  of  November  I  was  pressing  Palmer  for  paj^ment.  Many  of 
the  bills  were  overdue,  Palmer  always  said  the  money  would  be  paid  after 
the  Cambridgeshire  races  at  Newmarket.  I  put  the  bill  of  sale  in  force  in 
December,  after  the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  was  returned.  I  was 
present  when  the  property  was  taken.    I  found  no  papers  in  the  house. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— A  sheriffs  officer  effected  the 
seizure,  and  an  auctioneer  followed  him. 

Should  you  have  objected  to  give  Palmer  more  time  for  payment  if  you 
had  been  asked?— I  hardly  know;  probably  I  should  not.  I  was  not  hostile 
to  him.  I  never  accommodated  Cook.  I  had  offered  to  do  so,  but  the 
transaction  never  assumed  completion.    (A  laugh.) 

Ke-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — These  bills  were  discounted  at 
60  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  would  have  been  renewed  probably  at  the  same 
rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  Strawbridge  proved  that  the  acceptances  produced  by  the  last  witness 
were  not  in  the  handwriting  of  Mrs.  Palmer. 

Cross-examined. — They  are  a  bad  imitation  of  her  hand. 

The  Attorney-General  said  that  Mr.  Weatherby  was  the  only  remaining 
witiwps^  for  the  prosecution,  and,  as  he  was  not  now  in  court,  he  hoped  their 
Lord4iips  would  allow  him  to  be  examined  in  the  morning,  before  his  learned 
friend  opened  the  defence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  asked  the  court  to  permit  the  witness  Mills  to  be  re- 
called, in  order  that  he  might  examine  her  as  to  where  she  was  now  residing. 

The  Attorney-General. — She  was  cross-examined  upon  that  point. 

Lord  Campbell.— We  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  ground  for  recalling 
her. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  asked  permission  to  put  some  further  questions  to  Dr. 
Devonshire  with  regard  to  his  having  been  pushed  by  Palmer  during  the 
post-mortem  examination. 

Lord  Campbell. — By  all  means. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell  observed  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  a  circumstance 
to  which  much  importance  could  be  attached;  he  had  not  taken  a  note  of  it, 

Mr.  Baron  iUderson  expressed  a  similar  opinion.  There  was  nothing 
extraordinary  in  a  person  who  was  interested  in  the  examination  being 
anxious  to  see  all  that  was  going  on. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  after  that  intimation  of  their  Lordships'  opinion,  would 
not  press  his  request. 

Lord  Campbell  hoped  that  the  jury  would  have  an  opportunity  given  them 
of  breathing  the  fresh  air  that  fine  evening. 

The  court  anjourned  at  half-past  three  until  tenVclock  to-morrow  (this) 
morning. 
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SEVENTH  DAY. 

The  court  was  even  more  crowded  this  morning  than  it  has  been  since  the 
commencement  of  the  trial.  By  nine  o'clock  every  available  seat  was  occu- 
pied, and  a  great  number  of  persons  waited  in  the  passages  leading  to  the 
various  entrances  during  the  whole  day  without  being  able  to  obtain  admis- 
sion. Among  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  present  we  noticed  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron,  the  Earl  of  Denbigh,  Lord  G.  Lennox,  Mr.  Monckton 
Milnes,  Mr.  L.  Gower,  Mr.  G.  O.  Higgins,  Mr.  Forster,  and  several  other 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 

The  learned  Judges,  Lord  Campbell,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice 
Cresswell,  entered  the  court  at  about  ten  o'clock,  accompanied  by  the  Sheriffs, 
Sir  K.  W.  Carden,  and  other  Aldermen. 

The  prisoner  was  immediately  placed  at  the  bar.  He  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  address  of  his  learned  counsel,  and  maintained  the  same 
calmness  and  self-possession  that  he  has  exhibited  since  the  first  day  of  the 
proceedings. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown— the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  E.  James,  Q.C.,  Mr. 
Welsby,  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  Mr.  Huddleston ;  for  the  prisoner — Mr.  Serjeant 
.  Shee,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Kenealy. 

Charles  Weatherby,  examined  by  Mr.  Welsby,  said,— On  the  21st  of  No- 
vember I  received  a  letter  from  Palmer,  enclosing  a  cheque  for  2501.  I 
produce  that  letter : — 

"Rugeley,  Nov.  20,  1855. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  will  thank  you  to  send  me  a  cheque  for  the  amount  of 
the  enclosed  order.    Mr.  Cook  has  been  confined  here  to  his  bed  for  the  last 
three  days  with  a  bilious  attack,  which  has  prevented  him  from  being  in 
town.  "  Yours  respectfully, 

"Wm.  Palmer." 

On  the  morning  of  the  23rd  I  received  another  letter  from  him,  which  I  also 
produce.  [In  this  letter  Palmer  requested  Messrs.  Weatherby  to  send  a 
cheque  for  751.  to  Mr.  Pratt,  and  a  cheque  for  100/.  to  Mr.  Earwaker,*  and 
deduct  the  same  from  Cook's  draught.]  On  the  23rd  I  sent  a  letter  to 
Palmer,  of  which  I  produce  a  copy  : — 

"Nov.  23,  1855. 

"  Sir, — We  return  Mr.  Cook's  cheque,  not  having  funds  enough  to  meet  it 
When  Mr.  Frail  called  to-day  to  settle  the  Shrewsbury  Stake  account,  he 
informed  us  that  he  had  paid  Mr.  Cook  his  winnings  there.  We  could  not 
comply  with  your  request  as  to  paying  part  of  the  money  even  if  we  had  had 
sufficient  in  hand  to  pay  the  sums  you  mention,  which  we  have  not.  Be  so- 
good  as  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  cheque." 

On  the  24th,  the  following  notice,  signed  by  Palmer,  was  left  at  my  office  : — 

Nov.  24,  1855. 

Gentlemen,— I  hereby  request  you  will  not  part  with  any  moneys  in  your 
hands,  or  which  may  come  into  your  hands,  on  account  of  John  Parsons  Cook, 
to  any  person  until  payment  by  you  to  me  or  my  order  of  the  cheque  or 
draught  in  my  favour  given  by  the  said  John  Parsons  Cook  for  the  sum  of 
350?.,  sent  to  you  by  me,  and  acknowledged  in  your  letter  received  by  me  at 
Rugeley  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  20th  of  this  month  of  November. 

"  Yours,  &c,  "  Wm.  Palmer." 

"Messrs.  Weatherby,  6,  Old  Burlington-street." 
On  the  23rd  I  had  sent  a  letter  to  Cook  at  Rugeley,  which  was  subsequently 
returned  to  me  through  the  dead-letter  office. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — The  cheque  for  350/.  was,  as  far  as 
I  recollect,  signed  by  Cook. 
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The  Attomey-General.-Was  it  signed  J.  P.  Cook,  or  J.  Parsons  Cook  ?- 

1  By  LOTdcSpbelL-IobBeire  that  the  body  of  the  check  was  not  in  Cook's 
handwriting,  but  that  the  signature  was. 

Mr.  Servant  Shee.— When  that  check  of  Cook's  was  presented,  you  had 
not  funds  in  hand  to  meet  it  ?— No.  >  at 

Were  funds  afterwards  sent  up  by  Mr.  Frail,  the  clerk  of  the  course  at 
Shrewsbury  ?— They  were  to  have  been,  but  were  not  eventually. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  things  ought  they  to  have  b 
the  day  you  received  the  check  ?-I  can't  positively  say.  Clerks  of  the  course 
pay  at  different  times.    But  Cook  might  reasonably  have  supposed  thai they 
would  be  in  hand,  as  it  was  then  a  week  after  he  had  won  the  lace.  1 
mformed  Palmer  when  I  did  not  pay  his  check  of  my  reason  for  not  doing  so 

Mr.  E.  Butler,  examined  by  the  mm'^^^^^^ 
bet.  I  was  at  Shrewsbury  races,  and  had  an  account  to  settle  with  i  aimer. 
I  had  to  receive  700/.  odd  from  him  in  respect  of  bets  made  at  the  Liverpool 
races.  1  had  no  money  to  receive  in  respect  of  the  ^^jA^ 
endeavoured  to  get  my  money  at  Shrewsbury,  and  I  got  40/.  I  asked  him 
for  mo™  y  several  times,  and  he  said  he  had  none,  but  had  some  to  receive 
He  did  not  say  how  much.  He  gave  me  a  check  for  250/.  upon  the  Bugeley 
hank,  which  las  not  paid.    I  knew  Cook's 

won  the  race  at  Shrewsbury  she  was  worth  about  700/.  She  was  woith 
more  after  than  before  she  won.  taut™**  nnA 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Grove.-I  won  210/.  on  Polestar  for  Palmer,  and 

^Sr14  StevenT  proved  that  Polestar  was  sold  at  Tattersall's  on  the  10th  of 
March  by  auction,  and  fetched  720  guineas. 

The  Attorney -General .— That  is  the  case  for  the  prosecution. 

THE  DEFENCE. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  then  rose  to  open  the  defence.    He  said,— In  rising  to 
perform  the  task  which  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  discharge,  I  feel,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  an  almost  overwhelming  sense  of  responsibility.    Once  only . 
has  it  before  fallen  to  my  lot  to  defend  a  fellow-creature  charged  with  a 
capital  offence.    You  can  well  understand  that,  to  take  a  leading  part  in  a 
trial  of  this  kind,  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  calmest  temper  and  try  the  clearest 
iudo;ment,  even  if  the  effort  only  last  for  one  day.    But  how  much  more 
trying  is  it  to  stand  for  six  long  days  under  the  shade,  as  it  were,  of  the  scat- 
fold,  conscious  that  the  least  error  in  judgment  may  consign  my  ehent  to  an 
ignominious  death  and  public  indignation  !    It  is  use  ess  for  me  to  conceal 
that  which  all  your  endeavours  to  keep  you  minds  free  from  prejudice  cannot 
wholly  efface  from  your  recollection.    You  perfectly  well  know  that  tor  six 
long  months,  under  the  sanction  and  upon  the  authority  of  science,  an  opinion 
has  almost  universally  prevailed  that  the  blood  of  John  Parsons  Cook  has 
risen  from  the  ground  to  bear  witness  against  the  prisoner  ;  you  know  that  a 
conviction  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  has  impressed  itself  upon  the  whole 
population,  and  that  by  the  whole  population  has  been  raised,  m  a  delirium  of 
horror  and  indignation,  the  cry  of  blood  for  blood !    You  cannot  haye  entered 
upon  thedischargeof  your  duty— which,  asl  have  well  observed,  you  have  most 
conscientiously  endeavoured  to  perform— without,  to  a  great  extent,  sharing 
in  that  conviction.    Before  you  knew  that  you  would  have  to  sit  m  that  box 
to  pass  judgment  between  the  prisoner  and  the  Crown  you  might  with  per- 
fect propriety,  after  reading  the  evidence  taken  before  the  coroner  s  jury, 
have  formed' an  opinion  with  regard  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 
The  very  circumstances  under  which  we  meet  in  this  place  are  of  a  character 
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to  excite  in  me  mingled  feelings  of  encouragement  and  alarm.    Those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  Queen's  subjects  felt  so  much  ap- 
prehension lest  the  course  of  justice  should  be  disturbed  by  the  popular  pre- 
judice which  had  been  excited  against  the  prisoner— they  were  so  much 
alarmed  that  an  unjust  verdict  might,  in  the  midst  of  that  prejudice,  be 
passed  against  him,  that  an  extraordinary  measure  of  precaution  was  taken, 
not  only  by  her  Majesty's  Government,  but  also  by  the  Legislature.  An 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  originated  in  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  to 
which  the  noble  and  learned  lord  who  presides  here  belongs,  and  was  sanc- 
tioned by  him,  was  passed  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  injustice  being- 
done  through  adherence  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  law  in  the  case  of  William 
Palmer.    The  Crown,  also,  under  the  advice  of  its  responsible  Ministers,  re- 
solved that  this  prosecution  should  not  be  left  in  private  hands,  but  that  its 
own  law  officer,  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney-General,  should  take  upon 
himself  the  responsibility  of  conducting  it.    And  my  learned  friend,  when 
that  duty  was  intrusted  to  him,  did  what  I  must  say  will  for  ever  redound  to 
his  honour— he  resolved  that  in  a  case  in  which  so  much  prejudice  had  been 
excited  all  the  evidence  which  it  was  intended  to  press  against  the  prisoner 
should,  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  be  communicated  to  the  prisoner's  counsel. 
I  must  therefore  tell  my  unhappy  client  that  everything  which  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  land— everything  which  the  Legislature  and  the  law 
officers  of  the  Crown  could  do  to  secure  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  has  been 
done,  and  that  if  unhappily  an  injustice  should  on  either  side  be  committed 
the  whole  responsibility  will  rest  upon  my  lords  and  upon  the  jury.    A  most 
able  man  was  selected  by  the  prisoner  as  his  counsel  not  many  weeks  ago, 
but,  unfortunately,  was  prevented  by  illness  from  discharging  that  office.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  supply  his  place;  but  I  cannot 
deny  that  I  labour  under  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility,  although  the 
national  effort,  so  to  speak,  which  has  been  made  to  insure  a  fair  trial 
is  a  great  cause  of  encouragement  to  nie.     I  am  moved  by  the  task 
that  is  before  me,  but  I  am  not  dismayed.     I  have  this  further  cause 
for    not    being  altogether  overcome   in   discussing    the   mass  of  evi- 
dence which    has   been  laid   before  you.     When   the  papers  in  the 
case  came  into  my  hands  I  had  formed  no  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  prisoner.    My  mind  was  perfectly  free  to  form  what  I  trust  will 
prove  to  be  right  judgment  upon  the  case,  and— I  say  it  in  all  sincerity- 
having  read  these  papers,  I  commenced  his  defence  with  an  entire  conviction 
of  his°iimocence.    I  Relieve  that  truer  words  were  never  pronounced  than 
the  words  he  uttered  when  he  said  "Not  Guilty"  to  this  charge,  and  if  I 
fail  in  establishing  his  innocence  to  your  satisfaction  1  shall  have  very  great 
misgivings  that  my  failure  is  attributable  only  to  my  own  inability  to  do 
justice  to  his  case,  and  not  to  any  weakness  in  the  case  itself.    I  will  prove 
to  you  the  sincerity  with  which  I  declare  my  conviction  of  the  prisoner  s 
innocence  by  meeting  the  case  for  the  prosecution  foot  to  foot,  and  grappling 
with  every  difficulty  which  has  been  suggested  by  my  learned  friend.  You 
will  see  that  I  shall  avoid  no  point  which  has  been  raised.    I  will  deal  fairly 
with  you,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  have  your  patient  attention  to  an  address 
which  must,  I  fear,  unavoidably  be  a  long  one,  but  in  which  no  observation 
will  be  introduced  which  does  not  necessarily  and  properly  belong  to  the 
case.    The  proposition  which  my  learned  friend  undertakes  to  establish 
entirely  by  circumstantial  evidence  may  be  shortly  stated.    It  is  that  the 
prisoner,  having  in  the  second  week  in  November  made  up  his  mind  that 
it  was  his  interest  to  get  rid  of  John  Parsons  Cook,  deliberately  prepared 
his  body  for  the  reception  of  a  deadly  poison  by  the  slower  poison  of  anti- 
mony, and  that  he  afterwards  dispatched  him  by  the  deadly  poison  of 
strychnine.    Now,  no  jury  will  convict  a  man  of  the  crime  thus  charged 
sinless  it  be  made  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  had  some  motive  for  its 
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commission,— some  strong  reason  for  desiring  the  death  of  the  deceased;  in 
the  second  place,  that  the  symptoms  before  death  and  the  appearances  of  the 
body  after  death  are  consistent  with  the  theory  that  he  died  by  poison  :  and, 
in  the  third  place,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  theory  that  death  pro- 
ceeded from  natural  causes.  Under  these  three  heads  I  shall  discuss  the 
vast  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  you,  and  I  must  by 
adhering  to  that  order,  exhaust  the  whole  subject,  and  leave  myself  no  chance 
of  evading  any  difficulty  without  immediate  detection.  Before,  however,  I 
proceed  to  grapple  in  these  close  quarters  with  the  case  for  the  Crown,  allow  me 
to  restore  to  its  proper  place  in  the  discussion  a  fact  which,  although  it  was 
by  no  means  concealed  by  my  learned  friend  in  that  address  by  which  he  at 
once  seized  upon  your  judgments,  appeared  to  me  to  be  thrown  too  much 
into  the  shade — the  fact,  I  mean,  that  strychnine  Was  not  found  in  the  body 
of  the  unfortunate  deceased.  If  he  died  of  the  poison  of  strychnine— if  he^ 
died  within  a  few  hours  or  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  of 
the  administration  of  a  strong  dose — if  the  post-mortem  examination  took 
place  within  six  days  of  the  death,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose 
that  between  the  time  of  the  injection  of  the  poison  and  the  paroxysms  of 
death  there  was  any  dilution  of  it,  or  any  ejection  of  it  by  vomiting.  Nevei\ 
therefore,  unless  chymical  analysis  is  altogether  a  failure  in  the  detection  of 
strychnine,  were  circumstances  more  favourable  for  its  discovery.  But, 
beyond  all  question,  strychnine  was  not  found.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  judgment  and  experience  of  Dr.  Taylor,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  is  a  very  skilful  chymist;  we  have  no  reason  to  believe — in  fact,  we  know 
to  the  contrary— that  he  and  Dr.  Rees  did  not  do  all  that  the  science  of  chy- 
micalfanalysis  could  enable  men  to  do  to  detect  the  poison.  They  had  a  distinct 
intimation  from  the  executor  and  near  relative  of  the  deceased  that  he,  for 
some  cause  or  another,  had  reason  to  suspect  that  poison  had  been  adminis- 
tered. They  undertook  an  analysis  of  the  stomach,  which  (without  now 
going  into  details  upon  that  point)  was  not  on  the  whole  in  an  unfavourable 
condition,  with  a  firm  expectation  that  if  it  was  there  it  would  be  found,  and 
without  any  doubt  as  to  the  efficiency  of  their  tests.  Then,  in  December, 
they  say — 

"  We  do  not  find  strj'chnine,  prussic  acid,  or  any  trace  of  opium.  From 
the  contents  having  been  drained  away"  (not  drained  out  of  the  jar,  you 
know)  "  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  whether  any  strychnine  had  or  had  not 
been  given  just  before  death,  but  it  is  quite  possible  for  tartar  emetic  to 
destroy  life  if  given  in  repeated  doses ;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  at  present  form 
an  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  any  natural  cause  of  death,  the  deceased  may 
have  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony  in  this  or  some  other  form."  : 

But  they  afterwards  attended  the  inquest,  and  having  heard  the  evidence  of 
Mills,  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Lutterworth,  and  of  Roberts  (who  spoke  to  the  pur- 
chase of  strychnine  on  the  morning  of  the  death),  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pills  administered  to  Cook  on  the  Monday  and  the  Tuesday  night  con- 
tained strychnine.  Dr.  Taylor  came  to  that  conclusion,  notwithstanding  his 
written  opinion  that  Cook  might  have  been  poisoned  by  antimony,  and  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  no  trace  of  strychnine  was  found  in  the  body.  I 
call  your  attention  now  to  this  circumstance  in  order  to  claim  for  it  its  proper 
place  in  the  discussion.  The  gentlemen  who  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  strychnine  may  have  been  in  the  body,  although  it  was  not  found, 
have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  from  experiments  of  a  very  partial  kind  in- 
deed :  they  contend  that  when  strychnine  has  once  done  its  fatal  work  and 
become  absorbed  into  the  system  it  ceases  to  be  the  thing  it  was  when  taken 
into  the  system ;  it  becomes  decomposed,  its  elements  are  separated  from  each 
other,  and  therefore  are  no  longer  capable  of  responding  to  the  tests  which 
would  certainly  detect  its  presence  if  undecomposed.  That  is  their  case. 
They  account  for  its  not  being  found,  and  for  their  belief  that  it  destroyed 
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Cook,  by  that  hypothesis.    Now,  it  is  only  an  hypothesis.    M o  authority  for 
it  can  be  drawn  from  experiments,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  opinion  of  no 
eminent  toxicologist  but  themselves.    It  is  only  fair  to  them,  and  to  Dr. 
Taylor  in  particular,  to  say  that  Dr.  Taylor  does  propound  that  theory  in 
his  book.    It  is,  however,  only  a  theory  of  his  own ;  he  does  not  support  it 
by  the  authority  of  any  distinguished  toxicologist,  and  when  we  recollect  that 
his  knowledge  of  the  matter — good,  humane  man !— consists  in  bavins 
poisoned  live  rabbits  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  five  others  since  this  question 
was  raised,  it  cannot  have  much  weight.    But  I  will  call  before  you  a 
number  of  gentlemen  of  high  eminence  in  their  profession  as  analytical 
chymists,  who  will  state  their  utter  renunciation  of  that  theory.    1  will 
call  Dr.  Nunneley,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  a 
professor  of  chymistry,  who  attended  the  case  at  Leeds,  which  has  been 
described  to  you,  and  Dr.  Williams,  professor  of  materia  medica  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  for  eighteen  years  surgeon  to 
the  City  of  Dublin  Hospital.     Dr.  Letheby,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
distinguished  men  of  science  in  this  great  city,  Professor  of  Chymistry  and 
Toxicology  in  the  Medical  College  of  the  London  Hospital,  and  medical  officer 
of  the  city  of  London,  will  tell  you  that  he  rejects  the  theory  as  a  heresy  un- 
worthy the  belief  of  scientific  men.    Dr.  Nicholas  Parker,  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Medicine,  Dr.  Robinson,  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  Mr.  Rogers,  Professor  of  Chymistry,  concur  with  Dr. 
Letheby.    Lastly,  I  will  call  Mr.  William  Herepath,  of  Bristol,  probably  the 
most  eminent  chymical  analyst  in  this  country,  who  also  utterly  rejects  the 
theory.    All  of  those  gentlemen  contend  that  if  not  only  half-a  grain  of 
strychnine,  but  even  l-50th  part  or  less  has  once  entered  into  the  human 
frame,  it  can  and  must  be  discovered  by  the  tests  known  to  chymists.  They 
Avill  tell  you  this,  not  as  the  result  of  a  few  experiments,  for  ever  regretted, 
upon  five  rabbits,  but  from  a  large  experience  as  to  the  operation  of  the  poison 
upon  the  inferior  animals,  created,  as  you  know,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
«nd  many  of  them  from  their  experience  as  to  its  effects  upon  the  human 
system.    I  will  satisfy  you  from  their  evidence,  that  if  you  admit  the  correct- 
ness of  the  tests  which  were  used,  the  only  safe  conclusion  at  which  you  can 
arrive  is  that,  strychnine  not  having  been  found  in  the  body,  it  could  never 
have  been  there.    They  all  agree,  too,  that  no  degree  of  putrefaction  or  fer- 
mentation in  the  human  system  could  so  decompose  strychnine  that  it  should 
no  longer  possess  those  qualities  which  cause  it,  in  its  undecomposed  state,  to 
respond  to  chymical  tests.    I  will  now  apply  myself  to  a  question  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  of  equal,  if  not  of  greater,  importance — the  question 
whether  in  the  second  week  of  November,  1855,  the  prisoner  had  a  mo- 
tive for  the  commission  of  this  murder — a  strong  reason  for  desiring 
that  Cook  should  die.     I  never  will  believe  that,  unless  it  were  made 
clear  that  it  was  his  interest   to    destroy  Cook,    you  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  committed  such  a  crime.     It  seems  to 
me  abundantly  clear  upon  the    evidence   that  not  only  was  it  not 
the  interest  of  Palmer  that  Cook  should  die,  but  that  the  death  of  Cook 
was  the  very  worst  calamity  that  could,  befal  him,  and  that  he  could  not 
possibly  be  ignorant  thai  it  would  be  followed  by  his  own  ruin.    That  it  was 
followed  by  his  immediate  ruin  we  know.    We  know  that  at  the  time  when 
it  is  said  lie  commenced  to  plot  Cook's  death  he  was  in  a  condition  of  the 
greatest  embarrassment — an  embarrassment  which  in  its  extreme  intensity 
had  come  upon  him  but  recently — an  embarrassment,  too,  in  some  degree 
mitigated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  acceptances  he  is  said  to  have  forged 
were  those  of  his  mother — a  lady  of  large  fortune  living  in  the  town.  My 
learned  friend's  hypothesis  is,  that  not  until  he  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
embarrassment  did  he  wish  to  destroy-Cook.    My  learned  friend  stated  to 
yor  "  That,  being  in  desperate  circumstances,  with  ruin,  disgrace,  and 
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punishment  staring  him  in  the  face,  winch  could  only  be  averted  by  means 
of  monev,  he  took  advantage  of  his  intimacy  with  Cook,  when  Cook  had  be- 
come the  winner  of  a  considerable  sum,  to  destroy  him,  in  order  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  money."    Let  us  test  this  theory.    Let  us  relieve  our  minds 
for  a  moment,  from  the  anxiety  we  must  always  feel  when  the  life  ot  a 
fellow-creature  is  at  stake,  and,  looking  at  it  as  a  mere  matter  ot  business 
let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  in  the  second  week  in  November  Palmer  had 
any  motive  to  commit  this  crime.    When  a  long  correspondence  is  read 
to  a  iury,  who  are  without  the  same  means  of  testing  its  importance 
as  the  Judge  or  the  counsel,  they  frequently  do  not  attach  that  weight  to  it 
which  it  deserves.    But  I  watched  the  correspondence  which  was  read  to  you 
yesterday  with  an  anxiety  which  no  words  can  express,  because  I  firmly 
believed  that  in  it  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner  lay  concealed  ;  that  it  proved 
not  only  that  the  prisoner  had  no  motive  to  kill  Cook,  but  that  Cook's  death 
was  ruin  to  him.    Allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  relation  m  which 
these  men  stood  to  each  other.    They  had  been  intimate  as  racing  friends 
for  two  or  three  years;  they  had  had  many  transactions  together;  they  were 
iointlv  interested  in  at  least  one  racehorse,  Pyrrhine;  they  generally  stayed 
at  the  same  hotels;  they  were  seen  together  upon  almost  all  the  racecourses 
in  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  known  to  be  connected  in  adventures  upon  the 
same  horses  at  the  same  races  ;  and  although,  Cook  being  dead,  the  mouth  of 
the  prisoner  being  sealed,  and  transactions  of  this  kind  not  being  recorded  in 
regular  books,  it  is  impossible  to  give  you  positive  evidence  as  to  their 
relations  to  one  another,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  they  were  veiy  closely 
connected.    In  August,  1855,  money  was  wanted  either  by  Cook  or  1  aimer, 
and  Palmer  applied  to  Pratt  for  it.    He  seems  to  have  wanted  200/.,  to  make 
up  a  larger  sum,  having  already  190/.  in  Pratt's  hands;  and  he  oilered  as 
security  for  the  advance  his  friend  Mr.  Cook,  whom  he  described  as  a  gentle- 
man of  respectability  and  substance.    We  do  not  know  the  exact  state  of 
Cook's  affairs  at  that  time.    Such  a  fortune  as  he  had  might  have  been 
thrown  down  in  a  week  with  the  life  he  was  leading ;  but  a  young  man  who 
is  reckless  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he  employs  his  money,  and  has  only 
13,000/.,  may  for  a  year  or  two  pass  before  the  world  for  a  man  of  considerable 
means.    It  is  not  every  one  who  will  go  toDoctors'  Commons  to  ascertain  the 
precise  amount  of  the  property  he  has  inherited.    Mr.  Cook,  of  Lutterworth, 
kept  his  racehorses,  lived-  expensively,  was  known  to  have  inherited  a 
fortune,  and  was  altogether  a  person  whose  friendship  was  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  a  man  like  Palmer.    Recollect  that  I  am  not  now 
defending  Palmer  against  the  crime  of  forgery,  nor  am  I  defending  him  against 
the  imputation  of  reckless  improvidence  in  obtaining  money  at  an  enormous 
discount.    But  as  early  as  May,  1855,  Palmer  and  Cook  were  thus  circum- 
stanced.   What  Avas  their  position  in  November  ?    The  evidence  ot  Pratt, 
and  the  correspondence  which  he  proved,  can  leave  no  doubt  on  our  minds 
upon  that  subject.    Among  a  mass  of  bills,  amounting  altogether  to  11,500/., 
there  were  two,  of  2,000/.  each,  due  the  last  week  in  October,  two  others, 
amounting  to  1,500/.,  having  become  due  some  time  before,  but  being  held 
over  from  month  to  month  upon  payment  by  Palmer,  who  was  liable  for 
them,  of  what  was  called  interest  at  the  rate  of  60  per  cent.    These  three 
sums— 2,000/.,  2,000/.,  and.  1,500/.— were  the  embarrassments  which  were 
pressing  upon  him  in  the  second  week  in  November,  and,  be  it  observed, 
they  were  pressed  upon  him  by  a  man  who,  although  he  would,  doubtless, 
have  been  glad  to  get  his  principal,  would  al>o,  upon  anything  like  security, 
have  been  very  wrell  pleased  to  continue  to  receive  interest.    How  can  capital, 
if  well  secured,  be  better  employed  than  in  returning  40  or  60  per  cent.  ?  In 
this  state  of  things  Palmer,  in  answering  to  an  urgent  demand  for  money, 
came  up  to  town  on  the  27th  of  October.    Pratt  then  insisted  that  if  Palmer 
could  not  pay  one  of  the  2,000/.  bills  which  had  just  become  due  he  should 
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pay  instalments,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  interest  charged  upon  if,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  250/.  should  be  paid  down,  250/.  upon  the  3lst  of  October, 
and  a°further  sum  of  300/.  as  soon  afterwards  as  possible,  making  a  total 
payment  on  account  of  that  bill  of  800/.,  to  "  quiet"  Pratt  or  his  client,  and 
to  induce  him  to  let  the  bill  stand  over.  On  the  9th  of  November  the 
300/.  was  paid,  and  then  a  letter  was  written,  to  which  I  beg-  your  par- 
ticular attention.  On  the  1.3th  of  November,  the  day  that  Polestar 
won  the  race,  Pratt  wrote  to  Palmer  that  the  case  ("  Palmer  v.  Prince 
of  Wales  Insurance  Company")  had  been  laid  before  Sir  F.  Kelly, 
that  in  the  opinion  of  several  secretaries  of  insurance  offices  the 
company  had  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  that  the  mere  fact  of  the  enormous 
premium  would  go  a  great  way  to  get  a  verdict.  The  letter  concluded, — "I 
count  most  positively  on  seeing  you  on  Saturday.  Do,  for  both  our  sakes, 
try  and  make  up  the  amount  to  1,000/.,  for,  without  it,  I  shall  be  unable  to 
renew  the  1,500/.  due  on  the  9th."  Pratt  had  threatened  to  issue  a  writ 
against  Palmer's  mother.  Palmer  had  almost  gone  upon  his  knees  to  beg  him 
not  to  do  so,  and  this  letter  really  meant,  "  Unless  you  give  me  200/.  more 
and  make  up  1,000/.,  a  writ  shall  be  served  upon  your  mother."  That  letter  is 
written  on  the  13th  of  November.  Palmer  gets  it  at  Rugelev,  whither  he 
had  gone  from  the  race-course  on  the  day  that  Polestar  won.  What  does  he 
do  ?  He  instantly  returns  to  Shrewsbury,  gets  there  on  Wednesday,  sees 
Cook.  They  say  he  doses  him.  We  will  see  how  probable  that  is  presently. 
Cook  goes  to  bed  in  a  state  I  will  not  describe,  gets  up  next  morning  much 
more  sensible  than  he  went  to  bed,  goes  upon  the  race-course,  returns  with 
Palmer  to  Rugeley  on  the  Thursday,  goes  to  bed,  gets  up  next  morning  still 
uncomfortable,  but  able  to  go  and  dine  with  Palmer  on  that  day  (Friday). 
On  that  day,  the  16th  of  November,  Palmer  writes  to  Pratt— 

"I  am  obliged  to  come  to  Tattersall's  on  Monday  to  the  settling,  so  that  I 
shall  not  call  and  see  you  before  Monday,  but  a  friend  of  mine  will  call 
and  leave  you  200/.  to-morrow,  and  I  will  give  you  the  remainder  on 
Monday." 

The  person  who  ordinarily  settled  Cook's  accounts  was  a  person  named 
Fisher,  a  wine  merchant  in  Shoe-lane,  who  was  called  first  in  this  case; 
and  on  that  very  day  (the  day  on  which  Cook  dined  with  Palmer)  Cook 
writes  to  him  :— 

"  It  is  of  great  importance,  both  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself,  that  a  sum  of 
500/.  should  be  paid  to  a  Mr.  Pratt,  of  5,  Queen-street,  May-fair,  to-morrow, 
without  fail.  300/.  has  been  sent  up  to-night,  and,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  pay  the  other  200/.  to-morrow  on  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  me,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  on  Monday  at  Tattersall's.  ; 
There  is  a  postscript,  which  I  will  read,  but  upon  which  I  will  at  present 
make  no  observation— ".I  am  much  better."  What  is  the  fair  inference 
from  these  letters  ?  I  submit  that  the  inference  is,  that  at  that  date  Cook 
was  making  himself  very  useful  to  Palmer.  Prats  was  pressing  for  an  ad- 
ditional sum  of  200/.  Palmer  communicated  his  difficulty  to  Cook,  who  at 
once  wrote  to  his  agent  to  pav  the  200/.  More  than  this —the  300/.  referred 
to  in  the  letter  as  having  been  paid  "to  night"  [The  Attorney- General.— 
m  the  other  day"]  means  one  of  these  things— it  either  means  the  300/.  which 
had  been  sent  up  on  the  9th  of  November  (and  if  it  did,  then  Cook  knew  all 
about  it— probably  had  an  interest  in  Palmer's  transactions  with  Pratt);  or 
it  was  a  false  representation,  put  forward  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
a  good  face  upon  the  matter  to  Fisher ;  or  it  means  that  on  that  day  300/. 
had  some  bow  or  other  come  to  their  hands,  and  had  been  by  Cook  made 
applicable  to  the  convenience  of  Palmer.  Whichever  way  you  take  it  it 
proves  to  demonstration  that  Palmer  and  Cook  were  playing  m  each  other  s 
hands  with  respect  to  that  heavy  encumbrance  upon  Palmer,  and  that  1  aimer 
could  rely  upon  Cook  as  his  fast  friend  in  any  such  difficulties.  Although, 
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when  we  take  the  sum  total  of  11,500/.,  his  difficulties  sound  large,  yet  the 
difficulty  of  the  day  was  nothing  like  that,  because,  in  the  reckless  spend- 
thrift way  in  which  they  were  living,  putting  on  bills  from  month  to  month, 
and  paying  an  enormous  interest  per  annum,  the  actual  outlay  upon  the  day 
of  putting  on  was  not  considerable.    I  submit  that  this  letter  shows  that  on 
the  day  on  which  it  is  said  that  Palmer  was  poisoning  Cook,  the  16th  of 
November,  Cook  was  acting  towards  him  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  was 
acquainted  with  his  circumstances,  and  willing  to  relieve  his  embarassments, 
and  actually  did  devote  a  portion  of  his  earnings  to  Palmer's  purposes.  I 
will,  however,  make  this  plainer.    Part  of  the  case  of  my  learned  friend  is 
that  Palmer,  leaving  Cook  ill  in  bed  at  Rugeley,  ran  up  to  town  on  the  Mon- 
day, and -intending  to  despatch  Cook  that  night  obtained  possession  of  his 
Shrewsbury  winnings  by  telling  Herring,  who  was  not  Cook's  usual  agent, 
that  he  was  authorised  by  Cook  to  settle  his  Shrewsbury  transactions  at 
Tattersall's.    On  the  Monday,  as  on  the  Tuesday,  Cook,  although  generally 
indisposed,  was  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day  quite  well.   He  got  up  and 
saw  his  trainer  and  two  jockeys.    The  theory  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution 
is  that  he  was  quite  well,  because  Palmer  was  not  there  to  dose  him.  You 
will  see  how  grossly  and  contemptibly  absurd  that  is  presently.    Being  well 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  do  not  you  think  that,  had  not  Cook  known  that 
Palmer  did  not  intend  to  go  to  his  regular  agent,  Fisher,  he  would  have  been 
very  much  surprised  that  he  on  Tuesday  morning  received  no  letter  from  that 
gentleman,  informing  him  of  the  settlement  of  his  transactions  ?    And  could 
Palmer,  as  a  man  of  business,  have  relied  upon  an  absence  of  such  surprise 
and  alarm  on  the  part  of  Cook  ?    We  have  the  evidence  of  Fisher,  that  he, 
at  Cook's  request,  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  17th  November,  advanced  the 
200/.,  which  he  would,  had  he  settled  Cook's  affairs,  have  been  entitled  to 
deduct  from  the  money  he  would  have  received  at  Tattersall's  on  the  Monday. 
He  did  not  settle  those  affairs,  and  the  money  has  never  been  paid.  That 
explains  the  whole  transaction.  Cook  and  Palmer  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly well.    It  was^the  interest  of  both  of  them  that  Palmer  should  be  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  Pratt.  Accordingly,  Cook  said,  "  This  settlement 
shall  not  go  through  Fisher's  hands.    We  have  got  him  to  pay  the  200/.  to 
Pratt,  but  it  shall  not  be  repaid  to  him  on  Monday.    I  will  let  Palmer  go  to 
London,  and  settle  the  whole  thing  through  Herring."    That  was  done, 
and  accordingly  Fisher  has  never  been  paid.    There  is  a  letter  to  which  I  will 
particularly  call  your  attention.    It  is  one  sent  by  Palmer  to  Pratt  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1855  :— "  You  will  place  the  50Z.  which  I  have  just  paid 
you,  and  the  450/.  you  will  receive  by  Mr.  Herring— together  500/.— and 
the  200/.  you  received  on  Saturday."  [That  is  the  200/.  which  Fisher  paid  to 
Pratt  at  the  express  request  of  Cook.]  "  towards  payment  of  my  mother's 
acceptance  for  2,000/.  due  on  the  25th  of  October,  making  paid  to  this  day  the 
sum  of  1,300/."    Taking  that  letter  with  the  one  which  Cook  wrote  to  Fisher 
on  Friday,  the  16th,  can  you  doubt  that  on  that  day  Cook  was  a  most  conve- 
nient friend  to  Palmer,  who  could  not  by  possibility  do  without  him  ?  It 
does  not  end  there.    Cook  died  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday, 
the  21st  of  November.    If  we  want  to^know  what  influence  that  death  had 
upon  Palmer,  we  must  take  it  from  the  letters.    On  the  22nd  of  November 
— and  I  am  sure  you  will  make  some  allowance  for  a  day  having  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  *  Cook— Palmer  writes  to  Pratt,  "  Ever  since  I  saw  you  I 
have  been  fully  engaged  with  Cook  and  not  able  to  leave  home."    Unless  he 
murdered  Cook,  that  is  the  truest  sentence  that  ever  was  penned.  He  watched 
the  bedside  of  his  friend.    He  was  with  him  night  and  day.    He  attended 
him  as  a  brother.    He  called  his  friends  around  him.    He  did  all  that  the 
most  affectionate  solicitude  could  do  for  a  friend,  unless  he  was  plotting  his 
death. 

"  Ever  since  I  saw  you  I  have  been  fully  engaged  with  Cook,  and  not  able 
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to  leave  home.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  after  all,  he  died  this  day.  So  you  had 
better  write  to  Saunders ;  but  mind  you  I  must  have  Polestar,  if  it  can  be  so 
arranged  ;  and,  should  any  one  call  upon  you  to  know  what  money  or  moneys 
Cook  ever  had  from  you,  don't  answer  the  question  till  I  have  seen  you. 

"  I  will  send  you  the  751.  to-morrow,  and  as  soon  as  I  have  been  to  Manches- 
ter you  shall  hear  about  other  moneys.  I  sat  up  two  full  nights  with  Cook, 
and  am  very  much  tired  out." 

And  did  he  not  ?  Was  it  not  true  ?  It  may  not  be  true  that  he  sat  up  tfi£ 
whole  of  the  nights,  but  he  was  ready  to  be  called  if  Cook  should  be  ill. 
Elizabeth  Mills  says  that  after  the  first  serious  paroxysm  on  the  Monday  night 
she  left  Palmer  in  the  armchair  sleeping  by  the  side  of  the  man  whom  the 
prosecution  say  he  had  attempted  to  murder.  No ;  murderers  do  not  sleep  by 
their  victims.  What  was  Pratt's  answer  to  Palmer's  letter  ?  I  will  read  it  that 
you  may  see  what  quick  ruin  Cook's  death  brought  upon  Palmer.  That  answer, 
dated  November  22nd,  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  your  note,  and  am  greatly  disappointed  at  the  non-receipt  of  the 
money  as  promised,  and  at  the  vague  assurances  as  to  any  money.  I  can  under- 
stand, 'tis  true,  that  your  being  detained  by  the  illness  of  your  friend  has  been 
the  cause  of  not  sending  up  the  larger  amount,  but  the  smaller  sum  you  ought  to 
have  sent.    If  anything  unpleasant  occurs  you  must  thank  yourself. 

"  The  death  of  Mr.  Cook  will  now  compel  you  to  look  about  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill  for  500/.  on  the  2nd  of  December. 

"  I  have  written  to  Saunders,  informing  him  of  my  claim,  and  requesting  to 
know  by  return  what  claim  he  has  for  keep  and  training.  I  send  down  copy  of 
bill  of  sale  to  Crubble  to  see  it  enforced." 

So  that  the  first  effect  of  Cook's  death  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Pratt,  who 
knew  all  about  it,  to  saddle  Palmer  with  the  sum  of  500Z.  Now,  I  will  Under- 
take to  satisfy  you  that  the  transactions  out  of  which  that  bill  for  5001.  arose 
were  transactions  for  Cook's  benefit,  and  in  which  Palmer  lent  his  name  to 
accommodate  Cook,  upon  whose  death  he  became  primarily  and  alone  responsi- 
ble for  the  bill.  Let  me  state  the  view  which  my  learned  friend  (the  Attorney- 
Oeneral)  takes  of  that  transaction,  because  I  intend  to  meet  his  case  foot  by 
foot,  and  I  shall,  I  hope,  convince  him  that,  if  he  had  had  the  option,  he  Avould 
never  have  taken  up  this  case—the  Crown  would  never  have  appeared  in  it. 
The  universal  feeling  in  the  country  was,  however,  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
that  the  case  should  not  be  tried,  after  the  verdict  of  wilful  murder  had  been 
obtained  upon  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Taylor  ;  and  the  Crown  felt  that  it  would  be 
neglecting  its  solemn  duty  to  protect  every  one  of  the  Queen's  subjects,  if  it  did 
not  take  care  that  a  man,  against  whom  there  was  so  much  prejudice — a  man 
leading  the  life  which  Palmer  has  led,  disgraced,  as  it  is  said,  by  forgeries  to  a 
large  amount,  and  a  gambler  by  profession,  should  have  a  fair  trial.  There  was 
no  way  of  securing  that,  as  my  learned  friend  at  once  saw,  no  possibility  of  the 
prisoner's  being  saved,  except  by  giving  to  the  counsel  who  defended  him  all  the 
information  which  my  learned  friend  himself  possessed.  The  view  which  my 
learned  friend  takes  of  the  500Z.  transaction,  the  theory  on  which  he  thinks  it 
probable  that  Palmer  plotted  the  death  of  Cook  is  this  :  — 

"  Pratt  still  declining  to  advance  the  money  Palmer  proposed  an  assignment 
by  Cook  of  two  racehorses,  one  called  Polestar,  which  won  the  Shrewsbury 
Races,  and  another  called  Sirius.  That  assignment  was  afterwards  executed  by 
Cook  in  favour  of  Pratt,  and  Cook,  therefore,  was  clearly  entitled  to  the  money 
which  was  raised  upon  that  security,  which  realised  3751.  in  cash,  and  a  wine, 
warrant  for  65/.  Palmer  contrived,  however,  that  the  money  and  the  wine 
warrant  should  be  sent  to  him,  and  not  to  Cook.  Mr.  Pratt  sent  down  his 
cheque  to  Palmer  in  the  couutry  on  a  stamp,  as  the  act  of  Parliament  required, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by  law  of  striking  out 
the  word  '  bearer'  and  writing  '*  order,'  the  effect  of  which  was  to  necessitate  the 
endorsement  of  Cook  on  the  back  of  the  cheque.  It  was  not  intended  by 
Palmer  that  those  proceeds  should  fall  into  Cook's  hands,  and  accordingly  he 
forged  the  name  of  John  Parsons  Cook  on  the  back  of  that  cheque.  Cook  never 
NO,  8, 
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received  the  money,  and  you  will  see  that,  within  ten  days  from  that  period 
when  he  came  to  his  end,  the  bill  in  respect  of  that  transaction,  which  was  at  three 
months,  would  have  fallen  due,  when  it  must  have  become  apparent  that 
Palmer  received  the  money,  and  that,  in  order  to  obtain  it,  he  had  forged  the 
endorsement  of  Cook." 

That  is  the  view  whieh  the  prosecution  take  of  the  case,  and  I  think  I  shall  be 
able  to  satisfv  vou  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  correct  one.  We  know  from 
Pratt  exactly  Vhat  took  place.    Palmer  wrote  to  him  say mg  :- 

« I  have  undertaken  to  get  the  enclosed  biii  cashed  for  Mr.  G»ok.  JMg 
the  20oTbill  of  his.  He  is  a  very  good  and  responsible  man.  Will  ,ou  do  it? 
I  will  put  my  name  to  the  bill." 

So  that  it  was  represented  to  Pratt  as  a  transaction  for  the  accommodation  of 
Cook.    Pratt's  answer  to  this  is  :— 

« If  Mr.  Cook  chooses  to  give  me  security,  I  have  no  objection  ;  but  he  must 
execute  a  bill  of  sale  on  his  two  horses,  Polestar  and  Sinus ;  more,  he  must  ex- 
ecute a  power  of  attorney,  and  his  signature  to  both  must  be  witnessed  by  some 
solicitorTn  the  country,  so  that  I  ma|be  quite  sure  that  it  is  a  really  valid  secu- 
solicitor  in  me  conn  },  ^      *    him  S75l.  in  money,  and  a  wine 

wa^ranFfor  et;  wLb%harging  10*.  for  expenses,  and  50'  for  discount,  will 

mTLre°can  b«  no  doubt  that  Cook  attached  great  value  to  Sinus  and  Polestar, 
which  mar^v^s,  probably,  then  booked  for  the  engagements  in  which .she .won 
Tmuch  money  at  Shrewsbury  ;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  he 
would  have  Scuted  this  bill  of  sale,  with  a  power  of  attorney  to  enable  the 
rortgagee  o^ ^  assTgnee  to  enforce  it  at  once  effectually,  and  yet  have  received  no 

&W*£d  documents  he  had  never  ^  e  money?    Cook  was  as 

ZtS^^^S  fhatmif  g  ^  he 

could  fo/three  months  have  kept  Cook  in  ignorance  of  the  to^ct^  *J 

-ail that  PahSSytSk  trie  cheque?  On  the  6th  of  September  Palmer  wrote  to 
"^T  received  the  cheque  for  the  100/,  and  will  thank  you  to  let  me  have  the 

post  to  Doncaster." 

So  that  Palmer  asked  that  it  should  be  sent  like  his  own,  Cook,  according  to 
fhVlelr ?™th£u  in  cash.    Pratt  replied  to  M^»to^the 
receipt  of  the  documents,  and  promising  that  he  ^J^l^^l^ 
Doncaster  on  the  Monday,  and  would  endeavour  Jo  let  Cook  ha.e  his  at 
same  time.    On  the  9th  of  September  Palmer  wrote  to  Pratt 

« You  must  send  me,  for  Mr.  Cook,  by  Monday  night's  post  (to  the  Post- 
office,  Doncaster),  385Z.  instead  of  375Z.,  and  the  wine  ""J^WHJ  g£ 
hand  it  to  him  with  the  375/.,  and  that  will  be  allowing  you  oOl  for  the dis 
count,  &c.    I  shall  then  get  101,  and  I  expect  I  shall  ^e  .to^,^n7£ 
and  g  ve  him  the  money f  but  I  shall  not  do  so  if  you  do  not  send  385/.,  and  ve 
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good  enough  to  enclose  my  313/.  with  it,  in  cash,  in  a  registered  letter,  and  direct 
it  to  me  at  the  Post-office,  Doncaster." 

In  these  letters  there  is  an  intimation  that  Cook  wanted  the  money  on  the 
Saturday.    He  was  inconvenienced  by  only  getting  a  cheque  upon  London, 
which  he  could  not  immediately  change;  and,  therefore,  Palmer  gave  him 
the  moneyed  took  the  cheque.    It  is  remarkable  that,  when  we  look  to 
the  banking  account  of  Palmer  at  Rugeley,  we  find  that  the  375/.  is  paid 
m  by  somebody  to  his  account,  but  that  the  315/.  is  not  paid  in  to  his 
account  at  all.    The  bill  was  accepted  for  Cook's  accommodation,  Cook 
gave  security  for  it,  and  he  never,  during  the  three  months  which  elapsed 
before  his  death,  complained  to  Pratt  that  he  had  not  received  the  money  for  it. 
I  submit  that  the  fair  version  of  the  transaction  is  that  which  is  given  in  a 
letter  from  Palmer— that  Palmer  let  Cook  have  the  cash,  and  himself  took  the 
cheque,  having  Cook's  authority  to  put  his  name  at  the  back  of  it.  How  else  can 
you  account  for  the  silence  of  Cook,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  375/.  is  paid  into 
the  -Rugeley  Bank,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  315/.  ?  This  being  so,  the  result 
of  Cook's  death  was  to  make  Palmer  liable  for  the  500/.  bill,  on  the  back  of  which 
he  had  put  his  name.    Therefore,  I  submit  to  you,  that  on  the  second  motive 
suggested  by  my  learned  friend  (the  Attorney- General),  the  case  has  entirely 
tailed.    In  addition  to  this,  however,  we  find  from  these  letters  the  difficulties 
which  the  death  of  Cook  brought  upon  Palmer.    We  find  the  disappointment  of 
Pratt  that  he  could  send  no  more  money,  the  bill  for  500/.,  the  danger  of  losing 
Polestar,  which  Palmer  very  much  wanted  to  have,  and  which  Pratt  would, 
unless  paid  the  500/.,  bring  to  the  hammer  in  order  to  realise  his  security  ;  and 
we  find  that  inquiries  were  at  once  apprehended  from  Cook's  friends  as  to  the 
moneys  which  Pratt  had  paid  to  Cook,  and  the  probable  value  which  the  latter 
had  received  for  the  endorsements  and  acceptances  which  he  had  given.  There 
is  another,  although  not  so  strong  a  reason,  why  it  is  improbable  that  Palmer 
i° u     ta-Ve  desired  the  death  of  Cook-    Mr-  Weatherby  has  told  us  to-day  that, 
althoug-h  it  frequently  happens  that  the  moneys  won  at  a  race  are  sent  up  by  the 
clerk  of  the  course  in  a  week  after  the  race,  yet  that  does  not  always  happen.  On 
luesday,  November  the  20th,  on  the  night  of  which  day  he  died,  Cook,  who  was 
then  perfectly  sensible,  perfectly  comfortable  and  happy,  and  enjoying  the  society 
ol  his  friend  Mr.  Jones,  gave  to  Palmer  a  cheque  for  350/.  upon  Weatherby's.  If 
Palmer  killed  Cook,  and  it  happened  that  Fraill  had  not  sent  up  the  money  so 
as  to  be  there  by  Wednesday  morning,  Weatherby's  would  not  pay  the  cheque, 
nor  would  they  have  cashed  it  if  they  had  received  information  that  Cook  had 
died  during  the  night.    It  actually  happened  that  the  cheque  when  presented  was 
not  paid,  because  Fraill  did  not  send  up  the  money.     Was  it  probable  that 
Palmer,  having  got  from  Cook  a  cheque  for  380/.,  would  have  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  money  by  destroying  him  the  same  night  ?    It  is  suggested  that  he 
obtained  this  cheque  fraudulently,  and  then,  lest  Cook  should  detect  the  fraud, 
destroyed  him.    That  was  not  likely  to  answer  his  purpose.    He  might  be 
certain  that  directly  the  breath  was  out  of  Cook's  body  Jones  would  go  to  Mr. 
Stevens;  that  Stevens  and  Bradford,  Cook's  brother-in-law,  would  go  down  to 
Rugeley ;  that  the  death  being  sudden  there  would  most  likely  be  a  post-mortem 
examination ;  and  that,  instead  of  settling  for  the  500/.  bill  and  the  350/.  cheque 
with  Cook,  he  would  have  to  settle  with  hard  men  of  business,  men  who  cared 
nothing  for  him,  who  would  probably  look  upon  him  as  a  "  leg"  upon  the  turf, 
and  would  regard  neither  his  feelings  nor  his  interests,  but  would  let  him  go  to 
ruin  any  way  he  might,  not  stirring  a  finger  to  save  him.    Is  it  probable  that  a 
shrewd  intelligent  man  of  business  would  make  such  a  choice  as  that  ?  More  than 
this,  we  know  that  at  that  very  time  Herring  held  one  bill  for  500/.,  and  three 
lor  200/  each,  to  which  there  were  the  names  of  both  Palmer  and  Cook,  and  for 
all  of  which,  either  the  whole  or  in  part,  Cook  must,  unless  he  rushed  to  his  own 
rum,  provide.  If  Palmer  put  Cook  to  death,  he  immediately  became  solely  liable, 
not  only  for  these  bills,  but  for  that,  as  security,  for  which  the  bill  of  sale  was 
executed  on  Sirups  and  Polestar,  which  would  not  be  so  easily  renewed 
as  those  for  the  large  sums  on  which  the  enormous  usury  was  paid.    That  bill 
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would  very  Uhely  ^^^^^^S!S 
would  not  ^^{mlnSZ°not  me  3  gave  no  encouragement  to,  his 
although  she  loved  her  son  d  d  not  1  he    >^  =>  who  stands  by  him 

gambling;  nor  did  that  exce Hen and  »  ost  hono,  ^  ^  ^ 

L-his  brother,  who  was  estranged  ^.W^^g^-BnT^WiWl 
calamity  came  upon  him  ^J^MSrSTm  toS5ave  Pflnlr  from 
he  lived.    Cook  being  dead  there  w,  thereto,  e no, 

rain,  for  in  all  this  voluminous  name  or  would  assist 

was  any  one  else  in  the  «gg  f to  hat  he  forged  the  name  of 

him  to  obtain  money.    If  it  ^WjMjJJ^y  had  no  other  resource  but  the 
his  mother,  is  not  that  conclusive  ev'denw  th at  he  to t  » o  T 
good  nature-the  easiness,  perhap    he  folly  o  Oook  ^ 

finder  such  circumstances  ^ffeir  solicitors-nien  who  inthe 

merely  the  creditors  and  executou .of  Cook,  b"t  "ie»  s  and 
discharge  of  their  duty  to  then-  client a  can   a  e  no  W    y  ^ 

chymistry.    My  learned  friends  have  pu t  in  a ^oo  m    y   ^  ^  b 

iftffiEM  /nthesameU  there  are 

'"ITdtamTbeU.-The  Attorney- General  stated  that  he  did  not  place  much 

it  was  evidence  which  ought  to  be  to  know  and   new  perfectly 

month  of  August;  and,  unless  ^  1^  i?«te|irom 

acceptance,  his  only  hope  o  extraction  from  . hi.  d  ™^ 

the  Prince  of  Wales .office  the  money  due slfown 

under  the  direction  of  Palmer,  to  P«t  it  m  ' uit  , ltjjae  re  j ^  J 
unpledged  property  which  he  company, 
appears  from  the  letters  and  fiom  the  eviuence.  eterinined  to  do  all 

amioyed  at  being  called  upon  to  ¥^*^^^™S  F  e Id  and  his  man  to 
they  could  to  resist  it.  ;  ^^^f^^^^tM^l  and  this 
Stafford  to  make  inquiries.    They  could  ^  d°  f  afheen  the  case  the 

had  been  going  on  for  some 

learned  Serjeant  read  the  depositi on  of  the  ^ltnf  knew  lnmself  to  be 

yesterday.]    So  that  just  before  the  dea*  °*  ^  most  unfounded 

the  subject  of  what  he  appeared  from  his  actions  to  con^er  ^  1  f  attorney 
and  unwarrantable  suspicion.  He  put  the  policy  ^  ^ando  ot  an  a  tor  y 
to  enforce  payment  of  the  sum  due  upon  it     The  ^  ^aracter  and 

insinuations^!  inquiries  which  were  of  a  nature  to  ^  ^«^a 
to  bring  upon  his  head  the  suspicion .  of  a  murdei     The     a sure  oy  x 
upon  Palmer  to  meet  the  2,000?.  bills  did  not  commence  until  the  oftce  d  spme 
tie  payment  of  that  policy.    All  went  as  smooth  as  possible  a Ion a rftrfl 
held  what  he  believed  to  be  a  good  security  but  when  ^^to*^™ 
that  Pratt  writes  to  Palmer  and  tells  him  that  the  state  of  things  is  changed. 
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After  saying  that  nothing  can  be  done  towards  compelling  the  office  to  pay  until 
the  24th,  he  says  in  his  letter  of  the  2nd  of  October :— 

"This,  you  will  observe,  quite  alters  arrangements  and  I  ^Wfg® 
request  that  you  make  preparations  for  meeting  the  two  bills  due  at  the  end 
ofqthis  month      .     •  In  any  event,  bear  in  mind  that  you  must  be  pre- 

your  mother  s  acceptances  for  the  4,000/.,  due  at  the  end  of  the 

m  There  was  the  pinch.    The  office  would  not  pay,  and  bills  for  4,000/  were 
coming  due.    If  Anything  occurred  to   ncrease  the  suspicions  of  th    offic - 
which  was  verv  unwilling  to  pay— all  chance  of  the  13,000/.  was  lost,  inat 
Ts  000    i  sure  to  be  paid  unless  that  man  (pointing  to  the  prisoner)  is  convicted 
of  murder    As  sure  as  he  is  saved,  and  saved  I  believe  he  will  be  that  13,000/. 
wi    be  paid     There  is  no  defence-no  pretence  of  a  defence. 
taken  Is  an  enormous  one,  and  that  13,000/.  is  good  lor  him  an ,d  w  11  pa>  all  Ins 
creditors.    This  correspondence,  of  which  my  learned  friend  must  b,we taken 
a  view  different  from  any  which  I  can  take,  but  which  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
^ut    ,  whatever  had  been  his  view  of  it-this  correspondence 
ff  there  is  common  sense  in  man.    Here  is  another  letter  from  Pratt  to  Palmer, 
dated  October  the  6th  :—  OAAA, 
"I  have  your  note,  acknowledging  receipt  by  your  mother  of  the  2  000/. 
acceptance,  uL  the  2nd  October.    Why  not  let  her  acknow  edge  i ei el . 
Ton  must  really  not  fail  to  come  up  at  once,  it  it  be  for  the  purpose  oi 
frSnS  for       payment  of  the  two  bills  at  the  end  of  the  -onth  Remember 
Icanmake  no  terms  for  their  renewal,  and  they  must  be  paid.  I  will,  of  course 
hold  the  policy  for  so  much  as  it  is  worth,  but  in  the  present  position  of  the 
affair  no  one  except  your  mother  who  ishable  upon  the  bills,  can  look  upon  it 
IS  [That  was  because  Simpson  and  Field  were  down  there  making 
"quW^l    DoL  not  neglect  attending  to  this,  for  under  a  recent  act  bills  of 
exen^nge  are  now  recovered  in  a  few  days.    You  know  and  ^m^^Z 
conduct  in  avoiding  all  trouble  and  annoyance  to  your  mother  ;  but  to  that  thtie 
is  a  limit.    I  cannot  by  any  representation  be  a  party  to  inducing  anybody  to 
believe  that  security  exists  where  there  is  doubt  upon  the  point.    P.S.  1  cast  no 
doubt  upon  the  capability  of  the  office  to  pay,  but  in  the  nature :  ox  thmgs^  w  h 
so  large  an  amount  in  question,  it  is  not  to  be  surprised  at,  if,  they  think  the} 
have  grounds  of  objection,  they  should  temporize  by  delay. 
Does  not  this  show  that  on  the  6th  of  October  suspicions  were  hanging-  over 
Palmer's  head,  which  would  come  down  with  irresistible  momentum  and  crush 
bin  Tf  the^re  were  a  suspicion  of  another  violent  and  sudden  death  ?    Do  you 
EffiiWm«  written  in  his  manual  what  were  the  effects  of 
try  hnuTe  Wd  risk  such  a  scene  as  that  poison  would  develope  in  t he  presence? 
of  the  dearest  and  best  friend  of  Cook-a  man  whom  he  could  not  mfiuence- 
and  a  medical  man,  who  loved  Cook  so  well  as  to  sleep  in  fe^.^^ 
him,  that  he  might  be  ready  to  attend  him  m  case  he  needed  ass stanc ?  Is 
that  common  Me*    Are  you  going  to  enforce  such  a  theory  as  that  which  Dr. 
%mm%mm  ™  *  thg^s  which  strychnine  produces  upon  rabbits 
ImpSible-perfectly  impossible  !    I  will  prove  the  position  in  which  Palmer 
stood  still  more  clearly.    On  the  10th  of  October  Pratt,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 

hll"i\nay^dd  that  I  hear  they  (the  insurance  company)  have  been  making 
inquiries  in  every  direction." 

To  be  sure,  they  had.  Field,  the  detective  officer,  had  been  at  Stafford,  where 
he  could  make  inquiries  as  well  as  at  Rugeley. 

"But  on  what  they  ground  their  dissatisfaction  is  as  yet  a  mystery,  in  any 
event  no  sTep  can  be  taken  to  compel  payment  until  after  the  4th  of  December 
irifn  n  that  suspicions  were  then  rife,  or  that  attempts  were  made  to  excite 
with  regard  to  the  death  of  Walter  Palmer  On  the 
S  of  October  Pratt  enclosed  to  Palmer  a  letter  from  the V«  " 
company,  stating  that  the  directors  had  determined  upon  declining  to  pay  the 
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amount  claimed ;  but  that,  although  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  course  of  their 
inquiries  would  have  warranted  their  retention  of  the  premiums  which  had  been 
paid,  they  were  prepared  to  refund  them  to  any  one  who  might  be  shown  to  be 
legally  entitled  to  them.  Palmer  determined  that  the  money  should  be  paid  ; 
and  a  case  was  laid  before  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly.  If  anything  happened  to  Cook 
by  foul  play  he  had  no  more  chance  of  receiving  this  13,000£.  than  of  obtaining 
130,000Z.  From  all  this  I  infer,  not  only  that  Palmer  had  no  interest  in  Cook's 
death,  but  that  he  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  his  living.  I  think  it  is 
impossible  that  I  should  be  so  much  mistaken  as  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  what  I  have  advanced  should  not  be  worthy  of  your  attention,  and  I 
therefore  submit  to  you,  to  the  court,  and  to  my  learned  friend,  that  the 
case,  as  to  this  supposed  motive  for  the  crime,  has  failed.  We  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  in  considering  them  it  will  be  necessary 
to  group  them  without  entire  reference  to  dates.  I  will  first  inquire 
whether  the  symptoms  with  which  Cook  was  attacked,  and  the  appearances 
presented  by  his  body  after  death,  were  consistent  with  the  theory  of 
his  having  died  by  strychnia  poison,  and  inconsistent  with  that  of  his 
having  died  from  some  other  natural  cause.  It  is  under  this  head  that  I  shall 
discuss,  I  hope  not  unduly,  the  medical  evidence  in  this  case,  and  present  to  you 
such  observations  as  occur  to  me  on  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called  to 
support  the  view  which  the  Crown  takes  of  the  effect  of  that  medical  testimony. 
Cook  died  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  November  21,  in  the 
presence  of  Jones.  It  was  no  sooner  light  than  Jones  posted  to  town  and  saw 
his  stepfather,  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Stevens  went  down  to  Rugeley  and  was  in- 
troduced to  Palmer.  Palmer  went  with  him  to  the  Talbot  Arms,  and  uncovered 
the  corpse — a  bold  thing  to  do  if  he  had  murdered  him.  The  body  was  so 
little  emaciated  or  affected  b}'  disease  that  Stevens  wondered  he  could  be  dead; 
but  he  observed  some  little  rigidity  about  the  muscles.  Stevens's  suspicions 
were  roused ;  he  asked  Palmer  to  dinner,  questioned  him  about  the  betting 
book,  got  angry  that  it  was  not  produced,  dissembled  with  Palmer,  cross- 
examined  him,  went  up  to  town,  met  him  at  Euston-square,  again  at  Wolver- 
hampton, at  Rugby,  and  at  Rugeley.  At  last  he  gave  him  to  understand  that 
he  suspected  him,  and  intended  to  probe  the  whole  matter  to  the  bottom.  He 
resolved  to  have  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  that  examination  took  place. 
The  appearances  presented  by  the  body  after  death  were  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his  course  of  life,  his 
general  health,  his  pursuits,  and,  not  to  say  anything  hard  of  him,  his  vices,  and 
the  drinking,  racing  company  which  he  kept.  His  father  had  died  at  thirty 
years  of  age,  his  mother  about  the  same  age,  a  few  years  after  her  second 
marriage  ;  his  sister  was  dead ;  and  he  himself  was  affected  with  a  pulmonary 
disorder.  Cook  had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  from  a  sore  throat,  and  bore 
about  him  all  the  signs  and  indications  of  having  led  a  licentious  life.  Indeed, 
he  appears  to  have  been  about  as  dissipated  a  young  man  as  can  be  well  imagined. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  was  utterly  depraved,  or  that  he  was  lost  to  all 
sense  of  honour  and  propriety  ;  but  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt  that  his  manner 
of  living  was  wild,  riotous,  and  extravagant.  His  complaints  indicated  his  ex- 
cesses, and  he  was  avowedly  addicted  to  pursuits  the  reverse  of  commendable. 
When  his  body  was  opened  there  were  evidences  of  a  soreness  of  the  tongue.  I 
do  not  go  the  length  of  saying  that  there  was  anything  to  lead  to  the  inference 
that  there  was  an  actual  sore  at  the  time  of  death,  but  there  were  follicles  and 
symptoms,  if  not  of  a  recent,  certainly  of  a  not  very  remote  ulcer.  The  inside  of 
the  mouth  had  been  ulcerated,  and  the  skin  taken  off  on  both  sides.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Cook  was  himself  of  opinion  that  these  symp- 
toms were  syphilitic,  He  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  obey  the  instructions 
of  Dr.  Savage,  the  respectable  and  very  competent  physician  whom  he  consulted, 
and,  though  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  not  "fool  enough  to  go  to  quack  doctors," 
it  is  very  certain  that  he  was  weak  enough  to  follow  the  counsels  of  every  medi- 
cal man  who  would  venture  to  give  him  advice,  when  coincided  with  his  own 
opinion,  that  mercury  was  the  best  thing  for  his  complaint.  The  spots  which  are 
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the  fatal  characteristics*  of  his  dreadful  malady,  had  already  made  their  appear- 
ance on  his  body,  and  he  was  haunted  by  the  apprehension  that  some  day,  as  he 
was  running  about  the  race-course,  his  face  would  be  suddenly  covered  over  with 
copper  blotches,  which  would  leave  no  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  who  saw 
them  as  to  the  true  nature  of  his  disease.  Many  a  man  similarly  affected  has 
retrieved  his  position,  redeemed  his  character,  and  become  a  virtuous  member 
of  society.  Far  be  it  from  me,  then,  to  say  one  word  that  would  press  with 
undue  severity  on  the  memory  of  the  dead  ;  but  no  false  delicacy  shall  deter  me 
from  the  discharge  of  my  duty;  and  I  make  these  remarks  not  in  an  unkind  or 
censorious  spirit,  but  for  the  sake  of  truth,  and  because  the  state  of  Cook's  health 
is  a  most  important  element  in  this  inquiry.  It  is  certain  that  it  was  his  own 
opinion  that  he  was  suffering  from  virulent  syphilis,  and  in  this  opinion  the 
medical  men  who  originally  attended  him  did  not  hesitate  to  concur.  That  he 
did  not  correct  his  habits  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  within  a  recent  period  of 
his  death  he  had  again  become  diseased.  WJjen  his  body  was  opened  on  the 
second  examination,  there  were  found  between  the  delicate  membrane  which  the 
spinal  marrow  covers  and  is  called  the  arachnoid,  and  embedded  to  some  extent 
in  the  next  covering,  not  so  delicate,  termed  the  dura  mater,  granules  about  one 
inch  in  extent ;  and  I  will  satisfy  you,  upon  the  evidence  of  witnesses  whose 
authority  will  not  be  questioned,  that  if  the  body  had  been  opened  in  the  dead- 
house  of  any  hospital  in  this  metropolis  those  granules  would  have  been  regarded 
as  symptoms  affording  conclusive  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death.  Such,  then, 
was  the  condition  of  Cook's  health — a  condition  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
revealed  by  the  first  post-mortem  examination.  That  examination  was  not 
conducted  with  the  same  minuteness  and  precision  that  circumstances 
rendered  necessary  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  and  the  syphilitic  disease  was 
neither  ascertained  nor  suspected.  The  stomach  was  taken  out,  and  you  have 
heard  the  suggestion,  which,  were  it  not  that  the  court  has  ruled  it  to  be  of  no 
significance,  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  disprove,  that  Palmer  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  by  shoving  against  the  medical  man  engaged  in  it. 
The  inference  sought  to  be  deduced  was,  that  some  of  the  stomach  escaped  from 
the  jar  ;  but  we  have  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Devonshire  himself  that  such  was  not 
the  fact.  None  of  it  did  escape,  and  it  was  sent  up  in  its  entirety  to  London, 
there  to  be  analysed  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees.  Those  gentlemen  examined 
it  with  the  knowledge  that,  owing  to  the  report  of  Palmer  having  purchased  a 
fatal  drug  from  Mr.  Roberts  on  the  day  of  the  death,  there  was  a  suspicion  of 
foul  play.  Mr.  Stevens  talked  of  the  fact  to  Dr.  Taylor,  and,  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  it  on  his  mind,  that  gentleman  wrote  a  letter  attributing  the  death 
to  antimony.  [Dr.  Taylor  intimated  dissent.]  Well,  if  the  letter  is  not  to  be 
so  understood,  it  is  at  all  events  susceptible  of  this  interpretation — that  the  death 
may  have  been  caused  by  antimony.  Dr.  Taylor  attends  the  coroner's  inquest, 
which,  in  all  probability,  is  held  in  consequence  of  his  own  letter.  He  hears  the 
evidence  of  Jones,  Roberts,  and  Mills,  and  it  is  but  natural  to  presume  that 
these  are  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  has  the  greatest  influence  on  his  opinion, 
He  forms  his  judgment  on  the  evidence  of  chambermaids,  waitresses,  and  house- 
keepers, and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  medical  man  who  attended  Cook  in 
his  last  illness  (for  be  it  remembered  he  had  no  encouragement  from  Mr.  Jones, 
the  surgeon,  of  Lutterworth,  a  man  of  age  and  character  to  form  a  sound  deci- 
sion on  the  case)  ;  he  comes  boldly  and  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  his  original 
notion  about  antimony  having  been  the  cause  of  death  was  a  mistake,  and  then 
he  has  the  incredible  imprudence — an  imprudence  which  has  necessitated  this 
trial — or  at  all  events  rendered  it  necessary  that  it  should  take  place  in  this  form 
and  place — to  declare  upon  his  oath  to  the  coroner's  jury  that  he  believes  that 
the  pills  given  to  Cook  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  contained  strychnine,  and  that 
Cook  was  consequently  poisoned.  That  evidence  of  his  is  carried  on  the  wings 
of  the  ^ress  into  every  house  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  becomes  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  Dr.  Taylor,  a  man 
who  has  devoted  his  life  to  science,  a  man  of  the  highest  personal  character, 
and  who  stands  well  with  his  medical  friends,  has  declared— not  as  a  conjee- 
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tnral  opinion,  mark  you,  nor  as  a  reserved  opinion  delivered  in  a  private 
room  to  a  few  men  whose  discretion  might  be  relied  on-but,  that  in  the 
public  room  of  a  public  inn,  in  a  little  village  where  everything  that  occurs 
is  known    he  has  declared  upon  his  solemn  oath  that  it  is  his  belief  that 
Cook  died  because  pills  containing  strychnine  were  administered  to  him  on 
the  nights  of  Monday  and  Tuesday.    He  had  himself  failed  to  discover  the 
faintest  traces  of  strychnine,  yet.  at  the  coroner  s  inquest  he  had  the  hardihood 
to  declare  his  conviction  that  the  pills  contained  strychnine,  and  that  Cook  died 
of  them     His  evidence  is  neither  consistent  with  itself  nor  with  the  opinion  of 
Mr  Jones.  He  takes  upon  him  to  pronounce  positively,  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
that  Cook's  disease  was  nothing  else  than  tetanus,  and  tetanus,  too,  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  produced  by  poison  only,  and  that  poison  strychnine.    Such  was  Dr. 
Taylor's  testimony;  and  on  such  testimony  the  coroner's  jury  returned  their 
verdict.    But,  merciful  Heaven  !  in  what  position  are  we  placed  for  the  safety 
of  our  own  lives  and  those  of  oiy  families  if,  on  evidence  such  as  this,  men  are 
to  be  put  upon  their  trial  for  foul  murder  as  often  as  a  sudden  death  occurs  in 
any  household !    If  science  is  to  be  allowed  to  come  and  dogmatize  in  our 
courts— and  not  science  that  is  successful  in  its  operations  or  exact  in  its  nature, 
but  science  that  is  baffled  by  its  own  tests,  and  bears  upon  its  forehead  the 
motto,  "  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing"— if,  I  say,  science  such  as  this  i3 
to  be  suffered  to  dogmatize  in  our  courts,  atid  to  utter  judgments  which  its  own 
processes  fail  to  vindicate,  life  is  no  longer  secure,  and  there  is  thrown  upon 
judges  and  jurymen  a  weight  of  responsibility  too  grievous  for  human  nature 
to  endure.    If  Dr.  Taylor  had  detected  poison  by  his  own  tests  he,  with  his 
long  experience  in  toxicological  studies,  would  have  been  an  excellent  wit- 
ness for  the  Crown;    but  he  has  not  found  the  poison,  and  not  having 
seen  the  patient,   and  knowing  nothing  of  his  death-bed  symptoms  be- 
yond what  he  gathered  from  the  evidence   of  an  ignorant  servant  girl 
and  of  Mr.  Jones,  whose  testimony  does  not  show  that  he  agrees  with  him 
in  opinion.    Dr.  Taylor  thinks  himself  justified  in  declaring  upon  his  oath  in 
a  public  court  that  the  pills  contained  strychnine,  and  that  Cook  was  poisoned. 
If  verdicts  are  to  be  moulded  on  testimony  such  as  this,  what  medical  practi- 
tioner is  safe  ?    On  what  ground  does  Dr.  Taylor  vindicate  his  opinion  ?  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  one  solitary  case  of  strychnine  in  the  human 
subject,  yet,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  consequences  of  his  assertion 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  he  has  the  audacity  to  assert  that 
the  pills,  which  for  anything  that  he  knows  to  the  contrary  were  the  same  that 
Dr.  Bamford  prepared," contained  strychnine,  and  that  Cook  was  poisoned  by  it. 
I  have  quoted  the  sentiment  "  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and 
assuredly  to  no  science  is  that  maxim  so  applicable  as  to  the  medical.    Of  all 
God's  works  there  is  no  other  which  so  eloquently  attests  our  entire  dependence 
on  Him  and  our  own  utter  nothingness  as  that  mortal  coil  in  which  we  live,  and 
breathe,  and  have  our  being.    We  are  struck  with  amazement  as  we  contem- 
plate it.    We  feel,  we  see,  we  hear  ;  yet  the  instant  that  we  attempt  to  give  a 
reason  for  these  sensations  our  path  is  crossed  by  the  mystery  of  creation,  and 
all  we  know  is  that  God  created  man — that  He  is  our  Omnipotent  Maker  and  we 
the  work  of  His  hands.    Yet  we  fancy  that  we  can  penetrate  all  mysteries,  and 
there  are  no  bounds  to  our  arrogance.    There  has  been  much  talk  in  this  inquiry 
of  the  two  kinds  of  tetanus — idiopathic  and  traumatic.    Dr.  Todd,  urged  by 
the  Court  to  explain  the  former,  described  it  as  "constitutional."  Perhaps 
"  self-generating"  would  have  done  as  well,  but  let  that  pass.    But  how  is  our 
knowledge  advanced  by  translating  "idiopathic"  as  constitutional?    It  is  easy 
to  give  an  English  translation  of  that  Greek  compound,  but  the  thing  is  to 
explain  what  the  translation  means.    What  is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "con- 
stitutional tetanus  ?" 

Lord  Campbell. — Tetanus  not  occasioned  by  external  injury.  % 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Just  so,  my  Lord,  or  in  other  words  tetanus  not  referable 
to  any  known  cause.    But,  in  truth,  idiopathic  means  in  a  general  sense  "  un- 
accountable."   Not  that  constitutional  tetanus  is  always  and  invariably  so,  but 
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that  cases  of  tetanus  do  continually  occur  of  which  you  can  only  suspect  the 
cause  and  attribute  it  by  hypothesis  to  a  "  cold,"  or  some  other  vague  accident. 
In  such  cases  you  say  that  the  disease  is  idiopathic,  not  traumatic.    The  Crown 
will  have  it  that  Cook's  was  the  tetanus  of  poison,  but  it  is  almost  an 
assumption  to  say  that  it  was  tetanus  at  all.    That  he  died  of  convulsions, 
or  immediately  after  them,  is  certain,  and  that  they  were  convulsions 
similar  to  those  from  which  he  suffered  on  the  preceding  night  is  beyond 
all  doubt.    But  what  pretence  is  there  for  positively  asserting  that  they 
were  tetanus  at  all?    The  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones  fairly  interpreted  cannot  be 
construed  otherwise  than  as  intimating  an  impression  that  they  were  convulsions 
that  partook  of  the  tetanic  character.    That  might  be,  and  yet  the  malady  might 
not  be  tetanus.    It  is  bad  reasoning— most  defective  logic— to  argue  without 
positive  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  disease  was  tetanus,  and  no  other  tetanus  in  the 
world  than  that  produced  by  poison.    Following  the  trail  dragged  for  them  by 
the  toxicologists,  the  Crown  have  thought  proper  to  impute  the  death  of  this 
man  to  the  poison  of  strychnine.    It  is  for  them  to  prove  the  fact.    We  contest 
it,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  should  be  bound  to  explain  the  death  on 
other  grounds.    If  we  can  satisfy  you  that  this  man  was  assailed  by  any  one  of 
the  numerous  kinds  of  convulsions  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  and  that  he  was 
asphyxiated  or  deprived  of  life  when  writhing  in  some  sudden  spasm  or  paroxysm, 
we  shall  have  done  all  that  can  in  fairness  be  demanded  of  us,  unless,  indeed,  the 
Crown  shall  be  prepared  to  prove  that  Cook's  symptoms  were  irreconcileable 
with  any  other  doctrine  than  that  of  death  by  strychnine.    This  they  have  not 
done  and  cannot  do.    I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statements  of  the 
witnesses  Mills,  and  Jones,  with  respect  to  the  symptoms  observed  in  Cook  on 
the  evenings  of  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and,  having  done  so,  I  will  submit  to  your 
candid  judgment  whether  those  symptoms  may  not  be  more  naturally  accounted 
for  by  attributing  them  to  convulsions  which  are  not  tetanic  at  all,  and  most 
assuredly  not  tetanic  in  the  distinctive  character  of  strychnine,  but  which  may 
rather  be  classed  under  those  ordinary  convulsions  by  means  of  which  it  con- 
stants pleases  Providence  to  strike  men  down  without  leaving  upon  their  bodies 
the  faintest  indications  from  which  the  cause  of  death  may  be  inferred.  You 
have  it  on  the  authority  of  medical  men  of  the  highest  distinction  that  it  some- 
times occurs  that  men  'in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  health  are 
smitten  to  death  by  convulsions  that  leave  no  trace  upon  the  body  of  the  sufferer. 
The  statements  of  Mills  and  Jones  are  such  as  to  render  it  entirely  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  the  hypothesis  of  any  kind  of  tetanus,  much  less  to  that  of  strych- 
nine, in  accounting  for  the  death  of  Cook.    Regard  being  had  to  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  and  to  the  continually  recurring  derangements  of  Ins  consti- 
tution, it  is  far  safer  to  conclude  that  he  died  of  ordinary  convulsions  than  of  any 
description  of  tetanus,  whether  traumatic,  idiopathic,  or  that  produced  by  poison. 
Nor  must  we  omit  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  his  mind.    He  went  to  Shrewsbury 
races  in  the  imminent  peril  of  returning  from  them  a  ruined  man.    His  father- 
in-law,  Mr.  Stevens,  assured  Palmer  that  there  would  not  be  four  thousand 
shillings  for  those  who  had  claims  on  his  estate.    From  the  necessity  he  was 
under  of  raising  money  at  an  enormous  discount,  we  may  easily  infer  that  he  was 
in  desperate  difficulties,  and  that,  unless  some  sudden  success  on  the  turf  should 
retrieve  his  fortunes,  his  case  was  hopeless.    His  health  shattered,  his  mind  dis- 
tracted, he  had  long  been  cherishing  the  hope  that  "Polestar"  would  win,  and 
so  put  him  in  possession  of  a  sum  amounting  in  stakes  and  winnings  to  some- 
thing like  a  thousand  guineas.    The  mare,  it  is  true,  was  hardly  his  own,  for 
she  had  been  mortgaged,  and  if  she  should  lose  she  would  become  the  property 
of  another  person.    Picture  to  yourselves  what  must  have  been  the  condition, 
mental  and  bodily  of  that  young  man  when  he  rose  from  his  bed  on  the 
morning  of  the  races.    It  is  scarcely  possible  that  as  he  went  down  to  breakfast 
this  thought  must  not  have  crossed  his  mind,  "My  fate  is  trembling  in  the 
balance;  this  is  the  crisis  of  my  destiny ;  unless  my  horse  shall  wm  and  give  me 
one  chance  more  of  recovering  myself,  to-night  I  am  a  beggar."    With  these 
feelings  he  repairs  to  the  race-course.    Another  race  is  run  before  Polestar  is 
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brought  out  His  impatience  is  extreme.  He  looks  on  in  a  state  of  agonising 
excitement.  Will  the  minutes  never  fly  ?  At  last  arrives  the  decisive  moment. 
The  time  has  come  for  his  race.  The  flag  is  dropped ;  the  horses  start ;  his 
mare  wins  easily,  and  he,  her  master,  has  won  a  thousand  guineas  !  For  three 
minutes  he  is  not  able  to  speak,  so  intense  is  his  emotion.  Slowly  he  recovers 
his  utterance,  and  then  how  rapturous  is  his  joy  !  He  is  saved,  he  is 
saved !  Another  chance  to  retrieve  his  position.— one  chance  more  to 
recover  his  character  !  As  yet,  at  all  events,  he  will  not  be  a  disgrace 
to  his  family  and  his  friends.  Conceive  him  to  be,  with  all  his  faults,  an  honour- 
able young  man,  and  you  may  easily  imagine  what  his  ecstacy  must  have  been. 
He  loves  the  memory  of  his  dead  mother — he  still  reverences  the  name  of  his 
father— he  is  jealous  of  his  sister's  honour,  and  it  may  be  that  he  cherishes 
silently  in  his  heart  the  thought  of  some  other  being  dearer  still  than  all  to 
whom  the  story  of  his  ruin  would  bring  bitter  anguish.  But  he  is  not  ruined  ; 
he  will  meet  his  engagements  like  an  honourable  man.  There  is  now  no  danger 
of  his  being  an  outcast,  an  adventurer,  a  black-leg.  He  will  live  to  redeem  his 
position,  and  to  give  joy  to  those- who  love  him.  With  such  thoughts  in  his 
heart,  he  returns  to  his  inn  in  a  state  of  indescribable  elation,  and  with  a  revul- 
sion from  despair  that  must  have  convulsed— though  not  in  the  sense  of  illness — 
every  fibre  of  his  frame.  His  first  idea  is  to  entertain  his  friends,  and  he  does  so. 
The  evidence  does  not  prove  that  he  drank  to  excess,  but  he  gave  a  champagne 
dinner,  and  we  all  know  that  is  a  luxurious  entertainment,  at  which  there  is  no 
stint  and  not  much  self-respect.  That  evening  he  did  not  spend  in  the  society 
of  Palmer ;  indeed,  it  is  not  clear  in  whose  company  he  spent  it.  But  we  find 
him  on  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  at  the  "Unicorn"  with  Saunders,  his 
trainer,  and  a  lady.  On  Thursday  he  walks  upon  the  course,  and  Herring 
remonstrates  with  him  for  doing  so,  as  the  day  is  damp  and  misty,  and  the 
ground  wet.  That  night  he  is  seized  with  illness,  and  he  continues  ailing  until 
his  death  at  Rugeley.  Arrived  at  Rugeley,  it  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
reaction  of  feeling  may  have  set  in.  Then  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  may 
have  presented  itself  to  his  imagination.  The  chilling  thought  may  have  come 
upon  him  that  hi:  winnings  were  already  forestalled  and  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  save  him  from  destruction.  It  is  when  suffering  from  a  weakened  body,  and 
an  irritated  and  excited  mind,  that  he  is  attacked  by  a  sickness  whichclings  to 
his  system,  leaves  him  without  any  rest,  incapacitates  him  from  taking 
food,  distracts  his  nerves,  and  places  him  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  a 
victim  to  any  sudden  attack  of  convulsions  to  which  he  may  have  a  predis- 
position. He  relished  no  society  so  much  as  that  of  Palmer,  whose  residence 
was  immediately  opposite  the  Talbot  Arms  Inn,  where  he  was  lying 
on  his  sick  bed.  For  two  days  he  had  been  taking  opiate  pills  prescribed 
by  Dr.  Bamford.  On  Sunday  night,  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  started  as  from  a 
dream  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement  and  alarm.  He  admitted  afterwards 
that  for  two  minutes  he  was  mad,  but  he  could  not  ascribe  it  to  anything  unless 
to  his  having  been  awakened  by  a  squabble  in  the  street.  But  do  no  such 
things  happen  to  people  of  sound  constitutions  and  regular  habits  ?  Do  no  such 
people  awaken  in  agony  and  delirium  because  there  is  a  noise  under  their 
windows?  No;  these  are  the  afflictions  of  the  dissipated  and  anxious,  whose 
bodies  are  shattered  and  whose  minds  are  distracted.  Next  day,  Monday,  he 
was  pretty  well,  but  not  so  well  as  to  mount  his  horse  or  to  take  a  walk  in  the 
fields.  He  could  converse  with  his  trainer  and  jockey,  but  he  could  take  no 
substantial  food,  and  drank  not  a  drop  of  brandy -and- water.  You  will  bear  in 
mind  that  Palmer  was  not  with  him  that  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he 
was  seized  with  an  attack  similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  night  preceding,  but 
manifestly  much  milder,  for  he  retained  his  consciousness  throughout  it,  and  was 
not  mad  for  a  moment.  The  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills  is  conclusive  on  the 
point.  [The  learned  serjeant  read  some  passages  from  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  in  question.]  At  three  o'clock  on  the  following  day  (Tuesday)  Mr. 
Jones,  the  surgeon  of  Lutterworth,  arrived,  and  spent  a  considerable  time— pro- 
bably from  three  to  seven  o'clock— in  his  company.   They  had  abundant 
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opportunity  for  conversing  confidentially,  and  they  were  likely  to  have  done 
so,  for  they  were  very  intimate,  and  Jones  appears  to  have  been  on  more  fami- 
liar terms  with  Cook  than  was  any  other  person,  not  even  excepting  Mr. 
Steven?.  Nothing  occurred  in  the  entire  and  unbounded  confidence  which 
must  have  existed  between  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Jones,  to  raise  any  suspicions 
in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Jones ;  and  at  the  consultation,  which  took  place 
between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening  between  Jones,  Palmer, 
and  Bamford,  as  to  what  the  medicine  for  that  evening  should  be,  the  fit 
of  the  Monday  night  was  not  mentioned.  That  is  a  remarkable  fact.  The 
Crown  may  say  that  it  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  Palmer  knew  it,  and  said  not 
a  word  about  it ;  but  I  think  that  it  shows  that  the  fit  was  so  little  serious  in  the 
opinion  of  Cook  that  he  did  not  think  it  worth  mentioning  to  his  intimate  friend 
Jones.  If  Cook  had  not  given  to  Elizabeth  Mills  a  rather  exaggerated  descrip- 
tion of  what  had  occurred  would  he  not  have  said  to  Mr.  Jones  when  he  came 
from  Lutterworth  to  see  him,  "  You  can't  judge  of  my  condition  from  my  appear- 
ance now  for  I  was  in  a  state  of  perfect  madness  over  night,  and  in  feet  I  thought 
that  X  was  going  to  die  ?"  Evidently  he  would  have  said  something  of  that  sort, 
and  if  he  had  Mr.  Jones  would  have  mentioned  it  at  the  consultation.  My  in- 
ference, then,  is  that  the  first  statement  which  was  made  by  Elizabeth  Mills  was 
the  correct  statement  of  what  occurred.  Palmer,  in  the  presence  of  Jones, 
-administered  two  pills  to  Mr.  Cook,  which  it  is  supposed  poisoned  him— which 
contained  a  substance  which  sometimes  does  its  deadly  work  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour— which  has  done  it  in  less,  and  which  rarely  exceeds  half  an  hour;  and  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  Cook's  objecting  in  the  presence  of  his 
friend  to  take  the  pills,  Palmer  positively  forced  them  down  his  throat  at  the 
imminent  peril  of  the  man  falling  down  in  a  few  minutes  in  convulsions  evidently- 
tetanic.  As  in  the  course  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Jones  the  word  "  tetanus" 
was  used,  it  is  right  that  I  should  say  a  word  upon  that  subject.  The  word 
4£  tetanus"  is  not  in  his  deposition ;  but  1  tell  you  what  is  in  it,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  this  case,  because  it  shows  howpeople,  when  they  get  a 
theory  into  their  heads,  will  fag  that  theory,  how  they  will  stretch  it  to  the  very 
utmost,  and  make  it  fit  into  the  exact  place  in  which  they  wish  to  put  it.  We 
have  it  now  in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Taylor  that  at  the  inquest  he  sat  next  to 
Mn  Deane,  the  attorney's  clerk,  and  suggested  the  questions  which  it  was 
necessary  in  his  judgment  to  put  in  order  to  elicit  the  truth  as  to  the  symptoms 
of  Mr.  Cook's  disease.  Now,  fancy  Dr  Taylor,  who  had  had  a  letter  telling  him 
that  there  was  a  suspicion  of  strychnine,  and  who  had  all  but  made  up  his 
mind  at  that  time  to  state  positively  upon  oath  his  opinion  that  the  pills  given 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  contained  strychnine ;  fancy  

The  Attorney- General.— I  am  sorry  that  my  learned  friend  should  be  misled 
upon  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  I  am  told  that  Dr.  Taylor  was  not  present  when  Mr. 
Jones  was  examined. 

Mr.  Shee  continued.— Then  the  observation  which  I  was  about  to  make  does 
not  apply ;  and  all  I  can  say  is,  that  Mr.  Jones  had  probably  in  his  mind's  eye, 
when  he  gave  that  evidence,  a  recollection  of  what  he  had  seen  on  the  Tuesday 
night.  He  could  not  have  seen  very  accurately,  however,  for  he  said  that  there 
was  only  one  candle  in  the  room,  and  that  he  had  not  light  enough  to  see  the 
patient's  face,  and  that  he  could  not  tell  whether  there  was  much  change  in  the 
countenance  of  the  deceased— a  very  important  fact  when  the  doctors  all  say 
that  Cook's  disease  cannot  have  been  traumatic  tetanus,  because  there  is  always 
a  peculiar  expression  of  the  countenance  in  those  cases,  which  was  not  observable 
in  Cook.  However,  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  competent  professional  man,  gave  his 
evidence,  and  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  notion  of  tetanus  must  have  entered  into  his 
mind,  because  I  find  in  the  depositions  that  the  coroner's  clerk  first  put  down 
"  tetinus and  the  probability,  I  think,  is  that  that  disease  did  occur  to  Mr.  Jones 
at  the  time,  and  that  he  used  the  word  because  the  clerk  never  could  have 
invented  it.  Then  "tetanus"  is  struck  out;  then  the  word  "convulsions"  is 
written,  and  also  struck  out ;  and,  as  the  sentence  stands,  it  is,  "  There  were  strong- 
symptoms  of  violent  convulsions."  What  is  the  fair  inference  from  that  ?  Why, 
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that  the  man  who  saw  Cook  in  the  paroxysm  did  not  thmk  himself  justified  in 
££ttt£ £  was  a  tetanic  convulsion  at  all,  though  it  was  very  like  tetanus. 
Now* I  wi 11  just  call  attention  to  the  features  of  general  convulsions 
in  cToss-Ixamination  by  the  medical  witnesses,  in  order  to  show  that  the :  convul- 
which  Cook  died  were  not  tetanic  properly  m^^MiM 
stron-  and  irregular  kind  which  cannot  be  classed  under  the  head  o  tetanus 
2  he?  traumatic*  or  idiopathic,  but  under  the  head  of  general  convulsions.  I 
™Hp™  thfa  part  of  the  case  to  read  an  extract  from  the  work  of  Dr 
Sand  which  wiU  enable  you  to  judge  whether  Cook's  complaint  bears  a 
SSance  to  general  convulsions  than  to  traumatic  tetanus  or  s^efc- 
S nftetarm      Before  doing  so,  however,  I  would  observe  that  the  only  person 
who  can  be  suppoSed  to  know  anything  of  tetanus  not  traumatic  are  physicians  and 
Tha^not  one  of  that  most  honourable  class  of  men  (who  see  the  attack  of  pat.en ts  in 
the  i :  beds  and  not  in  the  hospital)  has  been  called  by  the  Crown,  with  the  exception 
of  D ^  Todd,  whoisamost  respectable  man,  and  who  gave  ins  evidence  in  such  a 
Way  as  to  command  the  respect  of  every  one;  but  even  his 
be  not  so  much  that  of  a  physician  as  of  a  surgeon.    I  am  g^Mfflf^ 
ihall  be  able  to  show  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  profession  that  the 
f^ln^l^  abUtoread  from  Dr.  f^^MfimR 
7f  Practical  Medicine,  is  the  true  description  of  general  convulsions.    In  that 
book  I  find  the  following,  under  the  head  of  *  Convulsions:  — 

"Definition, -Violent  and  involuntary  contractions  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
of  the  body,  sometimes  with  rigidity  and  tention  (tonic  convulsions)  bu  more 
frequently  with  tumultuous  agitations,  consisting  o  alternating  shocks  (clonic 
convulsions)  that  come  on  suddenly,  either  in  recurring  or  md.stant  paroxysms, 
and  after  irregular  and  uncertain  intervals." 

The  article  then  eoes  on  : —  '  .  . ,., 

"If  we  take  the  character  of  the  spasm  in  respect  of  permanency,  rigidity 
relaxation,  and  recurrence,  as  a  basis  ot  arrangement  of  all  the  diseases  attended 
by  abnormal  action  of  voluntary  muscle*,  we  shall  have  every  grade,  passing 
imperceptibly  from  the  most  acute  form  of  tetanus  through  cramp  epilepsy, 
edampsL,  convulsions,  &c,  down  to  the  most  atonic  states  of  chorea  and 
tremor." 

As  to  the  premonitory  symptoms,  it  says : 

"The  premonitory  signs  of  general  convulsions  are,  {inter  aha),  vertigo  and. 
dizziness,  irritability  of  temper,  flushings,  or  alternate  flushing  and  paleness  of 
the  face,  nausea,  retching  or  vomiting,  or  pain  and  distension  of  stomach  and 
left  hypochondrium,  unusual  flatulence  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  or  othei 
dyspeptic  symptoms." 

In  further  describing  these  convulsions  the  article  says  :— 

"  In  many  instances  the  general  sensibility  and  consciousness  are  but  very 
slightly  impaired,  particularly  in  the  more  simple  cases,  and  when  the  proximate 
caSse  is  not  seated  in  the  encephalon  ;  but  in  proportion  as  this  part  is  affected 
primarily  or  consecutively,  and  the  neck  and  face  tumid  and  livid  the  cerebral 
functions  are  obscured,  and  the  convulsions  attended  by  stupor,  delirium,  &c,  or 
rapidly  pass  into,  or  are  followed  by  these  states." 

Then,  it  adds : — 

"  The  paroxysm  may  cease  in  a  few  moments  or  minutes,  or  continue  for  some 
or  even  many  hours.  It  generally  subsides  rapidly,  the  patient  experiencing  at 
its  termination,  fatigue,  headache,  or  stupor;  but  he  is  usually  restored  in  a  short 
time  to  the  same  state  as  before  the  seizure,  which  is  liable  to  recur  m  a  person 
once  affected,  but  at  uncertain  intervals.  After  repeated  attacks  the  fit  some- 
times becomes  periodic  (the  convulsio  recurrens  of  authors)." 
And  in  detailing  the  origin  of  these  convulsions  it  says  :— 
"  The  most  common  causes  are  {inter  alia)  all  emotions  of  the  mind  which 
excite  the  nervous  power  and  determine  the  blood  to  the  head,  as  joy,  anger, 
religious  enthusiasm,  excessive  desire,  &c,  or  those  which  greatly  depress  the 
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nervous  influence,  as  well  as  diminish  and  derange  the  actions  of  the  heart,  as 
fear  terror  anxiety,  sadness,  distressing  intelligence,  frightful  dreams,-  &  c— the 
syphilitic  poison  and  repulsion  of  gout  or  rheumatism." 

Do  vou  believe,  if  Dr.  Taylor  had  read  that  before  the  inquest,  that  he  would 
have  dared  to  say  that  the  man  died  from  strychnine  ?    Is  there  one  single 
svmptom  in  the  statement  made  in  the  depositions  by  Elizabeth  Mi  Is  and  Mr 
Jones  which  may  not  be  classed  under  one  of  the  varieties  of  convu  sions  which 
Dr  Copland  describes  ?    It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  a  theory ;  but  the  gentle- 
men whom  I  shall  call  before  you-men  of  the  highest  eminence  in  their  pro- 
fession and  not  mere  hospital  surgeons,  who  have  seen  nothing  of  this  nature 
but  traumatic  tetanus -will  tell  you  that  Mr.  Cook*  symptoms  were  those  of 
Mm  convulsions,  and  not  of  tetanus.    My  belief  is-and  I  hope  you  will 
S  it  by  you;  verdict-that  Mr.  Cook's  complaint  was_  not  tetanus  at 
all  although  it  may  well  have  been-according  to  the  descriptions  to  which  I 
^S%Fa&^«^^to»  of  traumatic  or  idiopathic  te  anus,  there 
behio-  no  broad,  general  distinction  or  certain  confine  between  idiopathic,  or  self- 
generating  tetanus,  and  many  forms  of  J^&d 
SonvulsioSs  is  pretty  much  the  same   thing   as  idiopathic  tetanus;  and 
when wc  are  told  by  medical  witnesses  that  they  never  saw  a  case  of  idio- 
nathc  tetanus   my  answer  to  that  is  that  they  must  have  had  a  very  limited 
expei  ience    It  is  not  a  disease  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  it  is  true  ;  but  there 
are  gentlemen  here  who  have  seen  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus,  and  they  are  by 
*o  means  of  that  rare  occurrence  which  has  been  represented  to  you  by  the  wit- 
nes  e  for  the  prosecution.    There  is  one  gentleman  here,  of  very  large  practice 
at  Leeds  whom  I  shall  call  before  you,  who  attended  at  the  bedside  of  Mrs. 
Dove    who  has  himself  seen  four  cases  of  idiopatlfie  tetanus.  Traumatic 
tetanus  very  frequently  occurs  in  hospitals-in  fact,  it  often  supervenes  upon  the 
opei  a  ons  o7f  the*  surgeon  ;  but  the  persons  to  give  you  correct  mformationupon 
Xpa  hie  tetanus  are  the  general  practitioners  who  enjoy  the  cormdence  oi 
families  and  who  have  the  opportunity  of  visiting  at  tneir  dwellings,  both 
^nd  TooT^  they  are  attacked  by  any  of  those  convulsive  diseases 
or  fits  which  heads  of  families  and  brothers  and  sisters  are  so  careful  not 
to  disdoTe  to  the  world  at  large.    Dr.  Watson  is  a  general  practitioner,  and  he 
^t^LccZes  on  the  P^ciples  and  Practice  of  Physic,  that  most  cases  of 
LL,,,  mavhe  traced  to  one  of  two  causes -which  are  exposure  to  the  coid  or 

Sen  m  !  1  lt  haSf  beefin  KoT  n 

arise  "  he  says,  "  from  causes  so  slight  as  these -  the  sticking  of  a  fishbone  in 
t^ffiShl  air  caused  by  a  musket  shot,  the  stroke  of  a  whip  lash  under  the 
Te  skin  unbroken,  the  cutting  of  a  corn,  the  biting  of  the  finger  by 

a  tame  I  anw,  the  blow  of  a  stick  on  the  neck,  the  insertion  of  a  seaton,  the 
fraction  of  a  tooth,  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele  and  the  operation  of  cupping 
He^  on  toBaythatwhen  the  disease  arises  from  exposure  to  he  cold  or 
damn  it  comes  on  earlier  than  on  other  occasions-often  m  a  few  hours,  so 
&  h ^  exposure  takes  place  in  the  night,  the  complaint  may  begin  to  mani- 
morning.  He  also  says  that,  although  tetanus  may  be  occasioned 
by  a  wc mm ,  ndependently  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  by  exposure  to  cold  without 
bodllv  i«ury,  there  is  good  reason  for  thinking  that 

the  causes  would  fail  to  produce  it  where  both  together  would  call  it  forth  Dr 
Watson  adds  ^hat,  although  the  pathology  of  tetanus  is  obscure,  we  may  fairly 
SS 2  1  conclusion  that  the  symptoms  are  the ^result  ot  some 
dition  of  the  spinal  cord,  produced  and  kept  up  by  irritation  of  the  substance 
and  ttort  the  brain  is  not  involved  in  the  disease;  the  modern  French  writers 
upon  the  d^ease  hold  that  it  is  an  inflammable  complaint,  and  that  lt  census 
essentially  of  inflammation  of  the  spinal  marrow.    Now,  wno  shall  say  that 
Sose   symptoms  which   were  spoken  to  on  the  day  of  the  inques by 
Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  Jones,  may  not  be  ranged  under  one  of  those 
Klf  te^us?    Idiopathic  tetairi  is  so  like  general 
in  many    cases  it  cannot    be    distinguished   from  them ;    and  to  sucn 
an  extent  is  this  so,  that  Dr.  Copland  states  that  convulsions  frequently 
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assume  a  tetanic  appearance.  It  is  true  that  traumatic  tetanus  begins  in  four 
cases  out  of  five  by  a  seizure  of  the  lower  jaw ;  but  then  in  the  fifth  case  it  does- 
not  so  commence  ;  and  Sir  B.  Brodie  mentions  two  instances  in  which  it  began 
in  the  limb  which  was  wounded,  Now,  having  gone  so  far,  and  having  endea- 
voured to  satisfy  you  that  the  symptoms  which  were  spoken  to  by  those  two 
witnesses  in  their  depositions  may  be,  as  1  am  told  and  instructed  they  are, 
rather  referable  to  a  violent  description  of  general  convulsions  than  to  any  form 
of  tetanus,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire  whether  or  not  the  symptoms  are  consistent 
with  what  we  know  of  tetanus  produced  by  strychnine ;  because,  if  you  shall  be 
satisfied,  upon  full  investigation,  that  they  are  not  consistent  with  the  symptoms 
which  are  the  unquestionable  result  of  strychnia  tetanus,  then  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Crown  entirely  fails,  and  John  Parsons  Cook  can't  have  died  of  strychnine 
poison.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not  will  depend  in  a  great  degree,  as  it  strikes 
me — although,  of  course,  that  will  be  for  you  to  decide— upon  what  yon  think 
of  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth  Mills ;  but,  before  I  go  to  that  evidence,  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  the  description  of  strychnia  tetanus  as  given  by  two  very 
eminent  gentlemen,  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Christison,  who  Avere  called  for  the 
Crown  the  other  day;  and,  if  you  find  from  their  description  that  strychnia 
tetanus  is  a  different  thing  from  the  picture  first  given  of  the  attack  and 
paroxysms  by  Elizabeth  Mills  and  Mr.  Jones,  you  will,  I  think,  have  great 
difficulty  in  determining  that  Mr.  Cook  died  from  strychnine.  Let  us  first 
take  Dr.  Taylor's  description  of  strychnia  tetanus.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
he  stated  that  he  had  ever  seen  a  case  of  strychnia  tetanus  in  a  human 
subject;  but  we  must  be  just  to  Dr.  Taylor.  He  has  had  large  and 
extensive  reading  on  the  subject  on  which  he  writes,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  he  has  set  down  in  his  book  what  he  has  not 
found  established  upon  respectable  authority.  Therefore,  although  we  have  it 
second-hand  in  the  book,  we  must  suppose  that  Dr.  Taylor  knows  something  of 
the  subject.  In  his  work  upon  strychnia  poisoning,  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  That  in 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed  the  patient  is 
suddenly  seized  with  tetanic  symptoms  affecting  the  whole  of  the  muscular  sys- 
tem, the  body  becoming  rigid,  the  limbs  stretched  out,  and  the  jaws  so  fixed  that 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced  in  introducing  anything  into  the  mouth." 
But  according  to  the  statement  of  the  witnesses,  Mr.  Cook  was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
beating  the  bed-clothes,  talking,  and  frequently  telling  the  people  about  him  to 
go  for  Palmer,  asking  for  the  "  remedy,"  and  ready  to  swallow  whatever  was 
given  him.  There  was«no  "  considerable  difficulty  in  introducing  anything  into 
the  mouth,"  and  the  paroxysm,  instead  of  beginning  within  "  from  five  to  twenty 
minutes  after  the  poison  was  supposed  to  have  been  swallowed  "  did  not  begin 
for  an  hour  and  a-half  afterwards.  Dr.  Taylor  further  on  states,  "  After  several 
such  attacks,  increasing  in  severity,  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated."  Now  I  sub- 
mit, although  there  are  some  of  these  symptoms  in  this  case,  as  there  will  be  in 
every  case  of  violent  convulsions,  that  this  is  not  a  description  of  the  case  of 
John  _  Parsons  Cook.  The  other  medical  authority  to  whom  I  said  I  should 
refer  is  Dr.  Christison.  He  says  that  the  symptoms  produced  by  strychnine  are 
very  uncommon  and  striking— the  animal  begins  to  tremble,  and  is  seized  with 
stiffness  and  starting  of  the  limbs.  Those  symptoms  increase,  till  at  length  the 
animal  is  attacked  by  general  spasms.  The  fit  is  then  succeeded  by  an  interval 
ot  calm,  during  which  the  senses  are  impaired  or  are  unnaturally  acute ;  but 
another  paroxysm  soon  sets  in,  and  then  another  and  another,  until  at  last  a 
lit  occurs  more  violent  than  any  that  had  preceded  it,  and  the  animal 
perishes  suffocated.  Now,  who  can  say  that  that  description  at  all  tallies  with 
the  account  of  Mr.  Cook's  symptoms?  I  know  exactly  what  Dr.  Christison 
means  by  this  description,  because  I  have  had  the  advantage  of  having  had 
several  experiments  performed  in  my  presence  by  Dr.  Letheby,  which  enable 
me  to  understand  it.  One  of  those  experiments  was  this : — A  dog  had  a  grain 
ot  strychnine  put  into  his  mouth,  and  for  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes 
he  remained  perfectly  well.  Suddenly  he  fell  down  upon  his  side,  and  his  legs 
were  stretched  out  m  a  most  violent  way.     He  was  as  stiff  as  it  was  possible  to 
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be.  In  that  state  the  dog  remained,  with  an  occasional  jerk,  for  two  or  three 
minutes.  In  a  short  time  he  recovered  and  got  up,  but  he  appeared  to  be  dizzy 
and  uncomfortable,  and  was  afraid  to  move.  If  you  touched  him  he  shrunk  and 
twitched,  and  after  another  minute  down  he  went  again.  He  got  up  again  and 
fell  down  again,  and  at  last  he  had  a  tremendous  struggle,  and  then  he  died. 
That  is  what  Dr.  Christison  means  by  his  description.  If  the  dose  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  kill  the  dog  it  would  have  been  longer  in  producing  an  effect ; 
the  paroxysms  would  have  occurred  at  more  distant  intervals,  and  they  would 
have  been  less  and  less  severe  until  the  animal  recovered.  But  if  the  dose  be 
strong  enough  to  kill,  the  interval  between  the  paroxysms  is  short,  and  at 
last  one  occurs  which  is  strong  enough  to  kill.  Just  before  the  animal  dies 
the  limbs  become  as  supple  and  free  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the 
limbs  of  an  animal  to  be.  Which  ever  way  you  put  the  limbs  of  the  animal 
after  it  is  quite  dead,  the  rigor  mortis  comes  on  after  a  time,  and  they  remain  in 
any  position  in  which  they  are  placed.  I  saw  an  experiment  performed  also 
upon  two  rabbits.  The  symptoms  were  substantially  the  same ;  the  limbs  of 
both  of  them  were  quite  flaccid  immediately  upon  death  ;  and  during  the  inter- 
vals between  the  paroxysms  the  animals  shuddered,  and  were  extremely  f  touchy." 
!NTow,  gentlemen,  I  will  give  yow.  my  reasons  for  saying  that,  according  to  their 
own  principles,  as  adduced  in  evidence  by  the  Crown,  Mr.  Cook's  death  cannot 
have  resulted  from  strychnia  poison.  I  object  to  the  theory  of  it  having 
resulted  from  strychnia  poison — first,  on  the  ground  that  no  case  can  be 
found  in  the  book  in  which,  while  the  paroxysms  lasted,  the  patient  had  so  much 
command  over  the  muscles  of  animal  life  and  voluntary  motion  as  Mr.  Cook  had 
upon  Monday  and  Tuesday  night.  The  evidence  is  that  he  was  sitting  up  in 
his  bed  beating  his  bedclothes,  calling  out,  and  that,  so  far  from  being  afraid  of 
people  touching  him,  he  actually  asked  to  have  his  neck  rubbed ;  and  it  was 
rubbed.  I  now  come  to  the  next  reason  why  we  say  that  death  in  this  case  did 
not  result  from  strychnia  poison ;  and  I  assert  that  there  is  ho  authentic  case 
of  tetanus  from  strychnine  in  which  the  paroxysm  was  delayed  so  long  after  the 
ingestion  of  the  poison  as  it  was  in  Mr.  Cook's  case.  Dr.  Taylor  says  in  page  74  of 
the  book,  that  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been,  swallowed 
the  tetanic  symptoms  commence;  and  then,  in  support  of  this  statement,  he 
proceeds  to  cite  a  number  of  cases.  One  young  lady  was  "  instantly  deprived 
of  the  power  of  walking,  and  fell  down."  In  the  next  case,  which  was  that  of 
a  girl,  "tetanic  symptoms  came  on  in  half  an  hour."  The  next  is  a  German 
case,  taken  from  the  Lancet,  and  there  a  young  man,  aged  seventeen,  was 
"  attacked  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour."  Then  there  is  the  case  of  Dr. 
Warner,  who  took  half  a  grain  of  sulphate  of  strychnine,  and  died  in  fifteen 
minutes.  Then  there  is  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who  took  two  or  three 
drachms  of  nux  vomica,  and  died  in  between  thirty  and  forty  minutes.  Another 
case  is  given  by  Dr.  Watson  in  his  book,  which  he  himself  observed  in  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  where  strychnine  pills,  intended  for  paralytic  patients,  were 
taken  by  mistake.  One-twelfth  of  a  grain  was  intended  to  be  administerod  every 
six  hours ;  but  unluckily  a  whole  grain  was  given  at  one  time,  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  half  an  hour  it  began  to  exhibit  its  effects.  Dr. 
Watson  says,  that  "  any  attempt  at  movement— even  touching  the  patient  by 
another  person— brought  on  a  recurrence  of  the  symptoms."  It  is  clear,  then, 
from  all  these  cases,  that  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  supposed 
ingestion  of  the  poison  and  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm  wag  much  too 
long — three  times  too  long  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  strychnia  poison  had 
been  taken  in  this  case.  Thirdly,  I  submit— and  I  shall  prove— that  there  is  no 
case  in  Avhich  the  recovery  from  a  paroxysm  of  strychnine  poison  has  been  so 
rapid  as  it  was  in  Cook's  case  upon  Monday  night,  or  in  which  a  patient  has 
endured  so  long  an  interval  of  repose  or  exemption  from  its  symptoms  after- 
wards. In  this  case  of  Mr.  Cook,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Crown,  the 
paroxysms  would  not  have  been  repeated  at  all  if  a  second  dose  had  not  been  given. 
There  was  an  end  of  it  when  Elizabeth  Mills  left  Palmer  sleeping  by  the  side  of 
his  friend  in  an  armchair ;  how  easy  would  it  have  been  then,  if  he  had  been  so  dig- 
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^  *  i™;,^fpr'aTinther  dose  and  to  have  hurried  into  Elizabeth  Mills's  room 
^atdlS^^STte  fit?  Dr.  Taylor  says  in  his  book  that  the 
mtien  is  suddenly  seized  with  spasms  affecting  the  whole  system  and  that  after 
sPe™l  such  attacks,  increasing  in  severity,  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated.  Dr. 
Christ  son  holds  precisely  the  same  language;  but  I  submit  that  here  there  is  a 
the  case  of  Cook  and  that  which  these  gentlemen  state 
be  the  Squishing  feature  of  the  disease.  I  now  come  to  the  Post-mortem 
examination  Dr.  Letheby  was  good  enough  to  dig  up  from  his  garden  in  order 
~^ight  see  it,  an  animal  wfich  had  been  killed  by  strychnine  with ia  view 
to  this  inquiry  a  month  before,  and  to  examine  the  heart  before  me.  The  heart 
of  that  ammal  was  quite  full.    The  heart  also  of  the  dog  that  was  killed  in  my 

Lw I 3d  by  a  gentleman,  whom  I  shall  call  before  you,  who  is  not  afraid 
of  do-s-and  remember  that  this  is  rather  a  matter  for  experiment  than  of 
theory-I  am  told  that  the  result  of  an  enormously  large  proportion  of  such 
exammations-and,  indeed,  of  all  of  them  if  they  be  properly  conducted--i^ 
that  he  heart  is  invariably  full.    At  the  same  time,  lam  told  that  if  the 
examiners  do  the  thing  clumsily  they  may  contrive  to  get  an  empty  heart  If 
there  be  any  doubt  in  your  minds,  however,  as  to  the  heart  being  lull  in  these 
cas  s,  I  hope  that  some  morning  you  will  desire  that  a  reasonable  number  ot 
animals  should  be  brought  into  one  of  the  yards  here,  and  that  you  will  see  them 
die  by  strychnine  and  efamine  their  hearts,  and  form  an  opinion  for  yourselves.  I 
have  now  discussed  what  may  be  said  to  be  the  theory  of  these  matters  ;  but  I  have 
not  yet  met  the  strong  point  which  was  made  by  the  Crown  of  the  evidence 
of  Elizabeth  Mills.    I,  upon  all  occasions,  am  most  reluctant  to  attack  a  witness 
who  is  examined  upon  his  or  her  oath,  and  particularly  if  he  be  in  a  humble 
position  of  life.    I  am  very  reluctant  to  impute  perjury  to  such  a  person  ;  and 
I  think  that  a  man  who  has  been  as  long  in  the  profession  as  I  have  been  must, 
in  most  cases,  be  put  a  little  to  his  wit's  end  when  he  rushes  upon  the  assum^on 
that  a  person  whose  statements  have,  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  materially 
varied,  is,  therefore,  necessarily,  deliberately  perjured.    The  truth  is,  we  know 
nerfectlv  well  that  if  a  considerable  interval  of  time  occurs  between  the  first 
itory  and  the  second  story,  and  if  the  intelligent  and  respectable  persons  who  are 
anxious  to  investigate  the  truth,  but  who  still  have  a  strong  moral  conviction-- 
upon  imperfect  information-of  the  guilt  of  an  accused  person,  will  talk  to  wit- 
nesses and  say,  -  Was  there  anything  of  this  kind?"  or  "anything  of  that 
kind"?  "  the  witnesses  at  last  catch  hold  of  the  phrase  or  term  which  has  been 
so  often  used  to  them,  and,  having  in  that  way  adopted  it,  they  fancy  that  they 
may  tell  it  in  court.    This  might  have  been  the  case  with  Elizabeth  Mills; 
and  let  me  point  out  to  you  what  occurs  to  me  to  be  the  right  opinion  that 
you  should  form  of  that  witness.    I  submit  to  you  that  in  this  case  ot  lite 
and  death— or,  indeed,  in  any  case  involving  a  question  of  real  importance  to 
liberty  or  to  property— that  young  woman's  evidence  would  not  be  relied  on. 
In  the  ordinary  administration  of  justice  in  the  civil  courts,  if  a  person  has 
upon  material  points  told  two  different  stories,  juries  are  rarely  willing  to 
believe  that  person;  and  in  criminal  cases  the  learned  judges,  without  alto- 
gether rejecting  the  evidence,  point  out  to  the  jury  the  discrepancies  which 
have  taken  place,  and   submit  whether,  under  all  the  circumstances,  it 
would'  be  safe  to  rely  upon  the  testimony  last  given,  differing  Irom  the 
statement  which  was  made  when  the  impression  was  fresh  upon  the  wit- 
ness's mind.     It  cannot  be  said  in  this  case  that  Elizabeth  Mills  was 
not  fully  and  fairly  examined.     I  submit  that  my  learned  friend  the 
Attorney-General  really  made  a  false  point— the    most    unfortunate  m 
the  course  of  the  prosecution— in  attacking,  upon  this  ground,  the  coroner,  Mr. 
Ward.    Just  place  yourselves,  gentlemen,  for  a  moment  in  the  position  of  the 
coroner ;  and,  to  enable  you  the  better  to  do  so,  just  recollect  what  has  passed 
in  the  course  of  this  trial  in  this  court ;  recolleet,  if  you  can,  how  many  ques- 
tions have  been  put  by  my  learned  friends  and  by  me  on  account  of  which  it  has 
keen  necessary  for  counsel  to  interpose  and  to  ask  the  learned  judges  whether 
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the  question  was  a  proper  one.    Our  rules  of  examination  are.strict,  but  they  ard" 
most  beneficial,  because  they  exclude  from  the  minds  of  the  jury  that  loose  and 
general  sort  of  information  which,  in  country  towns  especially,  is  the  subject  of 
pot- house  stories  and  market  gossip,  aad  substitute  for  it  the  evidence  of  actual 
tacts  which  have  been  seen  and  are  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses.    Imagine  the 
coroner  in  a  large  room  at  a  tavern,  just  under  the  bed- room  where  poor  Cook 
died — a  crowd  of  excited  villagers  in  the  room,  all  full  of  suspicion  produced  by 
the  inquiries  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance  Office  about  Walter  Palmer— and 
Inspector  Field  there,  and  Inspector  Simpson — and  all  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  whatever  the  London  doctors  said  must  be  true,  and  that  if  Dr.  Alfred 
Swayne  Taylor  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  poison,  poison  it  was.  The 
whole  town  was  in  a  state  of  uproar  and  excitement.     Every ,  question 
that  occurred  to  everybody  must  be  put  before  the  coroner — "  Didn't  you 
hear  so  and  so  ?"     "  Didn't  somebody  tell  you  that  some  one  had  said  so 
and  so  ?"   and  so  on.     How  is  it  possible  under  such  circumstances  to 
conduct  an  inquiry  with    the    dignity  and  decorum  that   are  observed 
in    the    superior    Courts  ?     There    was  a   celebrated   trial    some  years 
ago   in  France,  in  which   I  remember  to    have    taken    great  interest, 
of  the  ministers  of  King  Charles  X.     Upon  that  occasion  one  witness 
actually  proved  that  he  had  read  all  the  pamphlets  that  had  been  published  on 
the  subject,  and  he  came  forward  to  state  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  result 
which  those  pamphlets  had  made  upon  his  mind.    It  is  true  that  that  was  in 
revolutionary  times,  but  it  shows  to  what  extent  the  introduction  of  a  loose 
system  of  questioning  may  go.    I  don't  say  that  Dr.  Taylor  suggested  any  but 
proper  questions ;  but  you  must  consider  the  difficulties  under  which  the  coroner 
had  to  labour,  and  I  am  told  that  he  is  an  exceedingly  good  lawyer,  and  a  most 
able  man.    Dr.  Taylor  said  that  the  coroner's  omission  to  ask  questions 
arose,  in  his  opinion,  rather  from  want  of  knowledge  than  from  intention.  Of 
course  the  coroner  would  not  be  likely  to  know  the  proper  questions  to  put  in 
such  a  case,  but  when  he  did  know  them  he  seems  to  have  put  them.    He  was 
right  in  refusing  to  put  irrelevant  questions  to  gratify  the  inquisitive  juryman  $ 
we  are  ourselves  constantly  being  rebuked  by  the  learned  judges,  and  told  to 
adhere  to  the  rules  and  not  to  put  questions  which  are  irrelevant.    I  have  now" 
pointed  out  such  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  given  by  Mills  before  the  coroner 
and  before  you,  as  will,  I  think,  make  it  clear  to  you  that  you  cannot  rely  upon 
her  testimony.    Since  she  first  gave  her  evidence  she  has  had  the  means  of 
knowing  what  is  the  case  on  the  part  of  the  Crown.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
she  has  been  tutored  by  the  Crown  ;  I  believe  that  my  learned  friend  would  no£ 
have  called  her  if  he  thought  she  had  ;  but  she  has  had  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
covering by  interviews  with  several  different  people  that  the  case  for  the  pro- 
secution is,  that  Palmer,  having  first  prepared  the  body  of  Cook  for  deadly 
poison  by  the  poison  of  antimony,  afterwards  dispatched  him  with  the  deadly 
poison  of  strychnine.    Their  case  is,  that  there  was  an  administration  of  some- 
thing which  had  the  effect  of  producing  retching,  nausea,  and  irritation  of  the 
stomach.    Those  symptoms  are  therefore  attributed  to  the  persevering  intention 
the  prisoner  to  reduce  Cook  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  thaf,  when  once 
*n#estion  of  the  deadly  poison  occurred,  he  was  sure  to  be  carried  off.    Th  her  , 
evidence  before  the  coroner  she  was  asked  whether  she  had  tasted  the  broth 
Sne  said  she  had,  and  she  thought  it  very  good.    She  did  not  then  sav  a  woil. 
a'boujt  any  ill  effects  the  broth  had  produced;  but  she  has  since  learnt  "that  it  is 
part  of  the  case  of  those  out  of  whose  hands  the  Crown  has  taken  the  prose- 
cution, and  that  it  is  the  theory  of  Dr.  Taylor  that  all  this  retching  and  vomit- 
ing was  the  result  of  a  constant  dosing  with  antimonial  poison.    She  has  probably 
been  frequently  asked  whether  she  was  not  sick  after  drinking  the  broth  ; 
perhaps  she  may  have  been  sick  on  some  Sunday  or  another,  and  she  has  per- 
suaded herself— for  I  do  not  wish  to  impute  perjury  to  her— that  she  was  made 
Kick  by  the  two  table  spoonsful  of  broth  which  she  drank.    Is  it  not  to  the  last 
degree  incredible  ;that  a  shrewd,  intelligent  man  like  Palmer  should  have 
exposed  himself  to  such  a  chance  of  detection  as  sending  broth  which  he  had 
No.  9. 
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poisoned  from  his  house,  to  stand  by  the  kitchen  fire  of  the  Talbot  Arms,  when, 
sure  as  fate,  the  cook  would  taste  it  ?    Did  you  ever  know  a  cook  who  would 
not  taste  broth  sent  by  another  person  and  said  to  be  particularly  good  ?  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  things.    A  cook  is  a  taster,  she  tastes  everything,  and 
Palmer  must  have  known  that  as  sure  as  ever  he  sent  into  the  kitchen  broth 
containing  antimony  the  cook  would  take  it  and  be  ill.    Her  statement  is  not 
credible,  *and  cannot  be  relied  on.    Then  she  said  in  her  evidence  before  the 
coroner 'that  on  Saturday  Cook  had  coffee  and  vomited  directly  he  swallowed  it, 
and  that  up  to  the  time  she  gave  him  the  coffee  she  had  not  seen  Palmer.  She 
was  not  then  aware  that  the  theory  of  the  gradual  preparation  of  the  body  by 
antimony  was  to  fit  into  the  theory  of  death  from  strychnine,  but  by  the  time  she 
came  here  she  had  become  acquainted  with  that  part  of  the  case.    My  learned 
friend  stated  that  "  Palmer  ordered  him  coffee  on  Saturday  morning ;  it  was 
brought  in  by  the  chambermaid,  Elizabeth  Mills,  and  given  to  the  prisoner,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  tampering  with  it  before  giving  it  to  Cook/'    There  is  all 
the  difference  between  this  state  of  my  learned  friend  and  that  first  made  by  Mills 
before  the  coroner.    But  the  young  woman  did  not  go  quite  so  far  as  that. 
She  went  however  to  this  extent :— "  Palmer  came  over  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  for  Cook.    I  gave  it  to  him.    I  believe  Palmer  was  in  the 
bedroom  at  the  time.    I  did  not  seem  him  drink  it.    I  observed  afterwards  that 
the  coffee  had  been  vomited."    Her  statement  was  not  so  strong  as  that  of  my 
learned  friend,  but  a  great  deal  stronger  than  the  one  she  made  before  the  coroner. 
The  two  statements  are  essentially  different,  and  the  difference  between  them  con- 
sists in  this— the  one  supports  the  theory  suggested  by  the  prosecution,  the  other  is 
totally  inconsistent  with  it.  Can  you  rely  on  a  woman  who  makes  such  alterations 
in  her  testimony  ?  That  is  not  all.  The  case  suggested  for  the  Crown  now  is,  that 
Cook  expressed  reluctance  to  take  the  pills  ordered  for  him,  and  that  his  reluct- 
ance was  overruled  by  Palmer.    Mill's  first  statement  was  that  Cook  said  the 
pills  made  him  ill.    Here  she  said  that  the  pills  which  Palmer  gave  him  made 
him  ill.    Before  the  coroner,  too,  she  did  not  say  that  Palmer  was  in  the  bed- 
room between  nine  and  ten  on  Monday  night,  as  she  has  stated  here.  She  makes 
him  more  about  the  bedside  of  the  man,  she  gives  him  a  greater  opportunity 
of  administering  pills  and  medicine,  she  shows  an  animus,  the  result,  according 
to  the  most  charitable  construction  that  can  be  put  upon  it,  of  a  persuasion  that 
Palmer  must  be  guilty,  but  still  an  animus  which  shows  that  she  is  not  to  be 
relied  on.    How  easily  may  persons  in  her  condition  make  mistakes  without 
intending  to  deceive !    It  is  the  just  punishment  of  all  falsehood  that  when  a  lie 
has  once  been  told  it  cannot  be  retracted  without  humiliation,  and  when  once 
this  young  woman  had  been  induced  to  vary  her  statement  in  a  material 
particular  she  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  set  herself  right.    But  the  particu- 
lars I  have  mentioned  are  nothing  to  those  to  which  I  will  now  call  your  atten- 
tion.   I  impeach  her  testimony  on  the  ground  that  she  here  gesticulated  and 
gave  her  evidence  in  such  a  manner  that  if  it  had  been  natural  and  she  had 
adopted  it  at  the  inquest  it  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Taylor. 
The  remarkable  contortions  into  which  she  put  her  hands,  her  mouth,  and  her 
neck  would,  if  they  had  been  observed  at  the  inquest,  have  been  reduced  to 
verbal  expression,  and  recorded  in  the  depositions.    I  am  told  by  Dr.  Nunneley, 
Dr.  Robinson,  and  other  gentlemen,  that  the  symptoms  she  described  are  incon- 
sistent with  any  known  disease.     There  was  an  extraordinary  grouping  of 
symptoms,  some  of  them  quite  consistent  with  tetanus  produced  by  strychnine 
administered  under  peculiar  circumstances,  others  quite  inconsistent  with  it. 
Now,  in  the  last  week  in  February  a  frightful  case  of  strychnine  occurred  in 
Leeds.    A  person  having  the  means  of  access  to  the  bedside  of  a  patient  was 
supposed  to  have  administered  small  doses,  day  by  day,  and  after  keeping  her 
for  some  time  in  a  state  of  irritation,  to  have  at  last  killed  her.    The  person  who 
attended  the  patient  spoke  of  her  symptoms  for  about  a  week  before  her  death, 
and  said  she  had  "  twitchings "  in  the  legs,  that  she  was  alarmed  at  being 
touched  in  the  intervals  between  the  spasms.    I  will  now  call  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  Mills.    She  states, — 
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"  Cook  said,  f I  can't  lie  down;  I  shall  be  suffocated  if  I  lie  down.  Ob,  fetch 
Mr.  Palmer  ! '  The  last  words  he  said  very  loud.  I  did  not  observe  his  legs, 
but  there  was  a  sort  of  jumping  or  jerking  about  his  head  and  neck  and  bis  hody. 
Sometimes  he  would  throw  back  his  head  upon  the  pillow,  and  then  raise  it  up 
again.  He  had  much  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  balls  of  his  eyes  projected 
very  much.  He  screamed  again  three  or  four  times  while  I  was  in  the  room 
He  was  moving  and  knocking  about  all  the  time.  He  asked  me  to  rub  his 
hands.  I  did  rub  them,  and  he  thanked  me.  I  noticed  him  'twitch.'  I  gave 
him  toast-and- water.  His  body  was  still  jerking  and  jumping.  When  I  put 
the  spoon  to  his  mouth  he  snapped  at  it  and  got  it  fast  between  his  teeth*  and 
seemed  to  bite  it  very  hard.  In  snapping  at  the  spoon  he  threw  forward  his 
head  and  neck.  He  swallowed  the  toast-and- water,  and  with  it  the  pills.  Palmer 
then  handed  him  a  draught  in  a  wineglass.  Cook  drank  this.  He  snapped  at 
the  glass  as  he  had  done  at  the  spoon.  He  seemed  as  though  he  could  m  f 
exactly  control  himself." 

The  expressions  she  used,  particularly  the  word  "  twitching,"  are  remarkable. 
It  may  well  be  that  when  this  case  became  public  she  may  have  had  her  atten- 
tion called  to  it,  and  then  had  questions  put  to  her  with  regard  to  the  symptoms 
of  Cook  which  induced  her  to  alter  the  evidence  she  had  before  given.  I  cannot 
otherwise  account  for  the  remarkable  variance  in  her  evidence.  From  the  time 
she  left  the  Talbot  Arms  till  she  came  here  she  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
remarkable  importance.  She  went  to  Dolly's,  where  Stevens  visited  her  five  or 
six  times.  What  for?  Stevens  was  unquestionably— and  within  proper  limits 
he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it — indignant  at  the  circumstances  of  Cook's  death. 
He  is  not  in  the  same  condition  of  life  as  Mills.  Why  did  he  call  on  her  ?  Why 
did  he  converse  with  her  in  a  private  room?  He  came,  she  said,  to  inquire  after 
her  health  and  see  how  she  liked  London.  Mr.  Gardiner  also  saw  her  in  the 
street,  but  he  only  asked  her  how  she  was,  and  talked  of  other  things.  I  do  not 
say  that  these  gentlemen  went  to  her  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  inducing 
her  to  say  what  was  false ;  but  they  did  go  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
stimulating  her  memory  upon  points  as  to  which  they  thought  it  required 
stimulating.  Mr.  Hatton,  the  police  officer  at  Rugeley,  also  saw  her  a  few  times. 
They  could  have  gone  to  her  for  no  purpose  but  that  of  taking  her  evidence.  I 
may  mention  a  circumstance  which  shows  how  differently  minor  matters  may  be 
stated  by  witnesses  who  do  not  wish  to  assert  what  is  false.  When  Palmer  went 
into  the  bedroom,  after  being  called  up,  he  remarked,  "I  do  not  think  I  ever 
dressed  so  quickly  in  my  life,"  and  it  is. suggested  that  he  never  went  to  bed,  but 
waited  up  for  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysm.  Mills  answered  the  question 
I  put  to  her  upon  that  point  pretty  fairly  ;  she  said,  "  He  came  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  anything  like  a  day-shirt  about  his 
neck."  On  the  other  hand,  Lavinia  Barnes,  who  gave  her  evidence  in  a  most 
respectable  manner,  said  that  he  was  quite  dressed ;  that  he  wore  his  usual  dress. 
People  get  talking  about  what  they  have  witnessed,  the  real  image  of  what 
occurred  becomes  confused  or  altogether  obliterated  from  their  minds,  and  they 
at  last  unconsciously  tell  a  story  which  is  very  different  from  the  truth. 
Mills  was  examined  three  times  before  the  coroner,  and  if  that  officer  acted 
improperly  on  those  occasions  it  was  quite  competent  for  the  Crown  to  bring 
him  here  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself,  but  he  ought 
not  to  be  blamed  upon  the  evidence  of  a  witness  like  her.  In  the  course 
of  her  examination,  however,  there  came  out  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  remark. 
Is  there  not  something  extraordinary  in  the  periodicity  of  the  attacks  ,  she 
described  in  their  recurrence  on  three  nights  nearly  at  the  same  hour  ?  ^  There 
are  numerous  cases  in  the  books  in  which  attacks  of  this  kind  occurred  at  the 
same  distance  of  time  after  the  patient  had  gone  to.  bed.  Without  going  into 
unnecessary  details,  I  will  now  state  what  1  intend  to  prove  upon  this  part  of 
the  case.  I  shall  call  a  great  number  of  most  respectable  medical  practitioners 
and  surgeons  in  general  practice,  with  a  large  experience  in  great  cities,  who  will 
support  the  theory  that  these  fits  of  Cook's  were  probably  not  tetanus  at  all, 
but  violent  convulsions,  the  result  of  a  weak  habit  of  body,  increased  by  a 
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careless  mode  of  life— by  at  least  a  sufficient  amount  of  disease  to  render  violent 
mineral  poisons,  in  their  opinion,  desirable,  and  by  habits  which  led  to  a  chronic 
ulceration  of  the  tonsils  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  They  will  prove  that 
men  with  constitutions  weakened  by  indulgence  have  often,  under  the  influence 
of  strong  mental  excitement  and  violent  emotion  of  any  kind,  been  suddenly 
thrown  Into  such  a  state  of  convulsion  that  symptoms  have  been  exhibited  m 
the  voluntary  muscles  of  violent  disease,  and  that  persons  suffering  from  those 
symptoms  have  constantly  died  asphyxiated  or  of  exhaustion,  leaving  no  trace 
whatever  as  to  the  cause  of  death.  In  addition,  I  will  call  several  gentlemen 
who  will  speak  to  experiments  they  have  made  upon  animals,  and  who  will  be 
ready  to  show  you  those  experiments  in  any  yard  belonging  to  this  building,  if 
my  Lords  should  think  fit.  They  will  tell  you,  on  the  authority  of  Orfila,  that 
no  degree  of  putrescence  will  decompose  strychnine,  and  that  if  it  is  m  the  body 
they  would  be  sure  to  find  it  even  now.  [ 

Lord  Campbell  said  that  the  Court  could  not  see  the  experiments  made,  but 
witnesses  might  be  called  to  prove  them.  'f-^'J'L  ,  .n 

Mr.  Serieant  Shee.— I  have  now  done  with  that  branch  of  the  case,  and  will 
proceed  to  the  last  matter  to  which  I  propose  to  direct  your  attention.  I 
propose  to  discuss  whether  the  circumstantial  evidence  is  inexplicable  on  the 
supposition  of  the  prisoner's  innocence ;  and,  if  I  show  you  that  in  all  its  broad 
and  salient  features  it  is  not  so,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  only  too  happy  to  acquit 
him,  recollecting  that  you  represent  the  country,  which  is  uninformed  upon  the 
case,  which  has  no  opportunity  of  hearing  the  witnesses  on  either  side. 
Lord  Campbell.— In  the  language  of  the  law  "  which  country  you  are." 
Mr.  Sergeant  Shee.— Which  country  you  are.  You  are  responsible  not  to 
render  this  kingdom  liable  to  the  charge  of  having,  in  a  paroxysm  of  prejudice, 
proprgated  by  a  professional  man  with  no  knowledge  of  his  own  upon  the 
matter,  condemned  an  innocent  person.  In  discussing  the  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, I  will  avoid  no  point  that  seems  at  all  difficult ;  but,  not  to  waste  time,  I 
will  not,  after  the  intimation  which  I  have  received  from  the  bench,  trouble  you 
with  such  matters,  as  the  pushing  against  Dr.  Devonshire  during  the  post-mortem 
examination  or  the  cutting  of  a  slit  in  the  cover  of  the  jar,  which  might  be  done 
accidentally  with  any  of  the  sharp  instruments  which  were  being  used,  or  the 
putting  it  at  the  further  end  of  the  room. 

Lord  Campbell.— What  was  said  referred  only  to  the  pushing. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  take  leave  to  suggest  that  in  an  examination  in  the  town 
of  Kugeley,  where  Palmer  was  perfectly  well  known,  the  facts  of  there  having 
been  a  little  apparant  shoving,  which  may  for  the  moment  have  disturbed  the 
operator,  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  have  weight  against  the  prisoner,  especially  as 
Mr.  Devonshire  said  nothing  was  lost.  The  matter  is  one  in  which  all  present 
took  considerable/interest,  and  a  little  leaning  over  might  easily  have  produced 
the  effect  which  was  spoken  to.  Then,  as  to  the  removal  of  the  jar.  It  was  not 
taken  out  of  the  room.  It  could  not  have  been  taken  away  without  its  removal 
being  observed,  and  it  would  have  been  to  the  last  degree  foolish  for  any  guilty 
person  to  attempt  to  remove  it.  That  a  man  who  knew  himself  to  be  innocent 
should  be  very  unwilling  that  the  jar  should  be  removed  out  of  the  hands  of 
persons  upon  whom  he  could  rely  for  honest  dealing  is  very  probable.  Palmer 
knew  that  there  were  some  persons  who  did  not  want  to  pay  him  13.000/.,  and 
who  had  for  a  long  time  been  doing  all  they  could  to  undermine  bis  character, 
and  to  impute  to  him  most  wicked  conduct  with  regard  to  the  death  of  a  relation 
—suspicions  in  which  none  of  his  relatives  had  joined.  It  is  clear  from  his  obser- 
vation, "  Well,  doctor,  they  won't  hang  us  yet,"  that  he  knew  that  it  was  intended 
to  ground  a  suspicion  or  a  complaint  upon  the  post-mortem  examination,  and  ti  was 
exceedingly  natural  that  he  should  like  to  have  the  jar  kept  in  safe  custody,  even 
in  the  crowded  room.  All  his  conduct  is  consistent  with  this  explanation.  To 
Dr.  Harland,  with  whom  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  particularly  intimate, 
he  says,  "  I  am  very  glad  you  are  come,  because  there  is  no  knowing  who  might 
have  done  it."  That  is  the"  conduct  of  a  respectable  man,  who  knew  that  his  con- 
duct would  bear  investigation  if  it  were  properly  conducted.    I  dare  say  there 
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are  in  Rugeley  many  excellent  and  very  serious  people  to  whom  the  prisoner's 
habits  of  life,  his  running  about  to  races  and  so  on,  would  not  much  recommend 
him,  and  who  he  had  reason  to  know  entertained  prejudices  against  him.    As  to 
his  objection  to  the  jar  being  taken  to  Mr.  Frere's,  there  had,  I  believe,  been 
some  slight  difference,  arising  out  of  Thirlby  (Palmer's  assistant)  having  come 
to  him  from  Mr.  Frere.    I  do  not  do  Mr.  Frere  the  injustice  to  think  that  this 
slight  dispute  would  have  led  him  to  put  anything  into  the  jar,  but  it  may 
account  for  Palmer's  caution.     Let  us  now  come  to  those  more  promi- 
nent features  of  Palmer's  conduct  upon  which,  in  accordance  with  his  instruc- 
tions, my  learned  friend  principally  relied.    I  will  first  call  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  Myatt,  the  postboy  at  the  Talbot  Arms.    Mr.  Stevens  had  come 
down  from  London,  and  had  acted  towards  Palmer  in  such  a  way  as  would  have  in- 
duced some  men  to  kick  him.    Assuming  Palmer  to  be  innocent,  Stevens'  con- 
duct was  most  provoking.    He  dissembled  with  Palmer,  cross-questioned  him, 
pretended  to  take  his  advice,  scolded  him  in  a  harsh  tone  of  voice,  almost  in- 
sulted him,  threatened  a  post-mortem  examination,  and  acted  throughout  under 
the  impression  that  some  one  had  been  guilty  of  foul  play  towards  Cook,  which 
Ought  to  be  brought  to  light  and  punished.    Stevens  had  been  there  during  the 
whole  of  the  post-mortem  examination— a  gloomy,  miserable  day  it  must  have 
been,  poring  over  the  remains  of  that  poor  dead  man  ;  the  jar  was  ready,  and 
the  fly  was°at  the  door  to  take  himself  and  Boycott  to  Stafford,  in  order  that 
this  jar  might  be  sent  to  London,  out  of  Palmer's  ken  and  notice;  so  that  if 
there  was  anybody  base  enough  to  do  it  either  in  support  of  a  theoryorto 
maintain  a  reputation— God  forbid  that  I  should  suggest  that  to  the  prejudice 
of  Dr.  Taylor;  I  do  not  mean  to  do  so— but  if  there  was  anybody  capable  of 
acting  so  great  a  wickedness,  it  might  be  done  ;  and  it  was  but  a  reasonable 
concern  that  Palmer  should  be  anxious  that  it  should  stop  at  Dr.  Harland's. 
He  did  not  like  its  going  with  Stevens  to  London.  Stevens  had  been  particularly 
troublesome;  he  had  been  vexatious  and  annoying  to  the  last  degree.    The  fly 
was  ready,  when  Palmer  met  Myatt,  the  postboy,  and  learned  that  he  was  going 
to  drive  Mr.  Stevens  to  Stafford.    According  to  Myatt's  evidence,  Palmer  then 
asked  him  if  he  would  upset  l<  them."    That  word  was  first  used  in  this  court 
to  designate  the  jars  ;  but  as  there  was  at  that  time  but  one  jar,  it  must  have 
been  intended  to  apply  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  his  companion.    Palmer's  conduct 
to  Stevens  had  been  most  exemplary,  and  he  must  have  been  irritated  to  the 
last  degree  to  find  that  he  was  suspected  of  stealing  a  paltry  betting-book,  which 
was  of  no  use  to  any  one,  and  of  having  played  foully  and  falsely  with  the  life 
of  his  friend,  the  deceased.    That  he  was  much  annoyed  was  proved  by  his  ob- 
servation to  Dr.  Harland  in  the  morning—"  There  has  been  a  queer  old  fellow 
down  here  making  inquiries,  who  seems  to  suspect  that  everything  is  wrong. 
He  thinks  I  have  stolen  a  betting-book,  which  every  one  who  knows  anything 
knows  can  be  of  no  use  to  any  one  now  that  poor  Cook  is  dead."    This  shown 
that  Palmer's  mind  was  impressed  with  a  sense  that  Stevens  had  illtreated  him. 
He,  no  doubt,  said  to  himself,  "He  (Stevens)  has  encouraged  and  brought  back 
suspicions  which  have  well  nigh  destroyed  me  already,  and  which,  if  he  proceeds 
in  this  course  of  bringing  another  charge  against  me,  will  probably  render  it 
impossible  to  get  the  sum  which  would  be  sufficient  to  release  me  from  my 
embarrassments."    In  this  state  of  mind  Palmer  met  the  postboy  who  was  ready 
to  drive  Mr.  Stevens  to  Stafford.    What  occurred  then  was  thus  described  by 
Myatt :—  . 

"tie  said  he  supposed  I  was  going  to  take  the  jar?.— What  did  you  say  then, 
or  what  did  he  say  ?— I.  said  I  believed  I  was.— After  you  said  you  believed  you 
were,  what  did  he  say  ?— He  says,  'Do  you  think  you  could  upset  them,?' 
—What  answer  did  you  make?  — I  told  him  '  No.'— Did  he  say  anything 
more  ?— He  said,  if  I  could,  there  was  a  10/.  note  for  me.— What  did  you  say  to 
that  ?— I  told  him  I  should  not.— Did  he  say  any  more  to  you  ? — I  told  him  that 
I  must  go,  for  the  horse  was  in  the  fly  waiting  for  me  to  start." 

In  cross-examination  he  was  asked:—  m  . 

"  Were  not  these  the  words  Palmer  used,— 4 1  should  not  mind  giving  10/.  to 
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break  Mrs  Stevens's  neck  ?'— I  do  not  recollect  him  saying  '  to  break  his  neck.* 
—Were  they  not  words  to  that  effect,  'I  should  not  mind  giving  107.  to  break 
his  neck  ?'— I  cjp  not  recollect  that.— Then  '  10/.  to  upset  him  ?  '—Yes.— Those 
were  the  words,  were  they  ?— Those  were  the  words,  to  the  best  of  my  recollec- 
tion.—Did  he  appear  to  have  been  drinking  at  the  time  ?— I  cannot  say. — 
When  he  said  '  to  upset  him,'  did  he  use  any  epithet ;  did  be  describe  him  in 
any  way,  such  as  'upset  the  fellow  ?'— He  did  not  describe  him  in  any  way. — 
Did  he  say  anything  about  him  at  the  time  ?— He  did  say  something  about  it ; 
'  it  was  a'  humbugging  concern,'  or  something  to  that  effect. — That  he  was  a 
humbugging  concern,  was  that  it  ?— No. — That  '  it  was  a  humbugging  concern, ' 
or  some th  iig  to  that  effect? — Yes." 

I  submit  to  you  that,  after  this  evidence,  you  can  only  regard  this  expression 
about  "upsetting  them"  in  its  milder  and  more  innocent  sense,  as  a  strong 
expression  used  by  a  man  vexed  and  irritated  by  the  suspicious  and  inquisitive 
manner  which  Stevens  had  from  the  first  exhibited.  That  this  is  the  correct 
view  of  the  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of  the  inquest 
nothing  was  known  of  this,  and  Mvatt  was  not  called.  Myatt  was  engaged  at 
the  Talbot  Arms,  and  must  frequently  have  conversed  about  the  death  of  Cook 
and  the  post-mortem  examination  with  servants  and  other  persons  about  that 
inn.  Had  any  serious  weight  been  attached  to  this  offer  of  Palmer,  it  would 
have  excited  attention,  and  would  have  been  given  in  evidence  before  the 
coroner.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improbable  that  a  medical 
man,  knowing  that  he  had  given  a  large  dose  of  strychnine,  with  the  violent 
properties  of  which  he  was  well  acquainted,  should  have  supposed  that  by  the 
accidental  spilling  of  a  jar — the  liver,  spleen,  and  some  of  the  tissues  remaining 
behind — he  could  possibly  escape  detection.  I  will  next  call  your  attention  to 
the  evidence  of  Charles  Newton,  who  swore  that  he  saw  Palmer  at  Mr.  Salt's 
surgery  at  nine  o'clock  on  Monday  night,  when  he  gave  him  three  grains  of 
strychnine  in  a  piece  of  paper.  He  did  not  bring  this  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Crown  until  the  night  before  this  trial  commenced.  He  was  examined  before 
the  coroner,  but  although  then  called  to  corroborate  the  statement  of 
Roberts  as  to  the  presence  of  Palmer  at  Hawkins's  shop,  where  he  was 
said  to  have  purchased  strychnine,  he  then  said  nothing  about  the 
purchase  on  the  Monday  night.  A  man  who  so  conducts  himself, 
who  when  first  sworn  omits  a  considerable  portion  of  what  he  tells  three 
weeks  afterwards,  and  again  comes  forward  at  the  last  moment  and  tells 
more  than '  enough  in  his  opinion  to  drive  home  the  guilt  to  the  person  who  is 
accused,  that  man  is  not  to  be  believed  upon  his  oath.  There  are  other  circum- 
stances which  render  Newton's  statement  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
That  Palmer  should  once  in  a  way  purchase  strychnine  in  Rugeley  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  It  is  sold  to  kill  vermin,  to  kill  dogs.  And  whatever  the  evidence 
as  to  the  galloping  of  the  mares  and  their  dropping  their  foals,  it  shows  that 
Palmer  had  occasion  for  it,  and  for  other  purposes.  But  that,  having  bought 
enough  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  he  should  go  and  buy  more  the  next  day, 
and  should  purchase  it  at  the  shop  of  a  tradesman  with  whom  he  had  not  dealt 
for  two  years,  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible.  Nobody  would  believe  it. 
Nobody  can  or  ought  to  believe  it.  But  observe  this  also.  Palmer  had  been 
to  London  on  the  Monday,  and  in  London  there  is  no  difficulty  in  procuring 
strychnine.  It  is  sold  to  any  one  who,  by  writing  down  the  technical  description 
of  what  he  wants,  shows  that  he  has  had  a  medical  education.  Why  did  he  not 
get  it  in  London  ?  And  if  he  could  not  get  it  in  London,  why  did  he  not  get  it  at 
Stafford,  or  at  any  ot  the  other  places  to  which  he  had  been ?  If  he  had  bought 
it  for  this  guilty  purpose,  would  he  Hot,  as  a  wary  man,  have  taken  care  that 
when  Ins  house  was  searched  tnere  should  be  found  in  it  the  paper  containing 
the  exact  quantity  of  strychnine  which  he  had  purchased  ?  What  could  have  been 
easier  to  do  than  that?  Newton's  story,  therefore,  cannot  be  believed,  but, 
in  addition  I  will  show  that  Palmer,  who  is  stated  by  Herring  to  have  been  in 
London  at  a  quarter- past  three  o'clock,  could  not  have  been  in  liugeley  at  the 
time  at  which  Newton  says  he  was  at  Mr.  Salt's.    Palmer  attended  the  post- 
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mortem  examination  ;  and  is  it  credible  that  he,  a  skilful  medical  man,  who. 
studied  in  a  London  hospital,  and  made  a  note  upon  one  of  his  books  of  the 
effect  of  strychnine,  would  ask  that  stupid  sort  of  fellow  Newton  anything  about 
its  action  upon  a  dog,  and  would,  when  the  answer  was  given,  snap  his  fingers 
and  say,  "  It  is  all  right,  then,  it  cannot  be  found  ?  "    No  one  will  believe  it  for 
a  moment.    The  animus  of  Newton  is  shown  by  his  omitting  the  word  44  poor," 
and  representing  Palmer  as  having  said,  "  You  will  find  this  fellow  suffering 
from  a  disease  on  the  throat;  he  has  had_  syphilis ; "  and  then,  when  cross- 
examined  upon  the  subject  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Grove,  replying,  "  I  don't 
know  whether  he  said  poor  or  rich,"  as  if  that  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
question.    I  will  now  take  you  back  to  what  occurred  at  Shrewsbury.  The 
case  for  the  Crown  is  that  as  early  as  Wednesday,  the  14th  of  November,  the 
scheme  of  poisoning  Cook  begun  to  be  executed  at  Shrewsbury.    It  is  suggested 
that  Cook  was  dosed  with  something  that  was  put  into  his  brandy-and- water. 
You  will  remember  that  I  read  to  you  a  letter  from  Cook  to  Fisher,  dated 
the   16th   of   November,    to  which    there    is    this   postscript  —  "!  am 
better."     That   must  have  referred  to   his  illness  at   Shrewsbury.  It 
is  the  postscript  to  a  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  object  he  has 
in  view,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  himself  and  Palmer.     Is  his 
writing  in  that  tone  consistent  with  his  having  a  belief  that  Palmer  had 
drugged  him  with  poison  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  his  life  at  Shrewsbury  ? 
What  did  Palmer  say  about  it?— "Cook  says  I  have  put  something  in  his 
glass.    I  don't  play  such  tricks."    He  treated  it  as  though  it  had  never 
been  understood  to  be  more  than  the  expression  of  a  man  who,  if  not 
actually  drunk,  was  very  nearly  so.    Palmer  did  not  arrive  at  the  Raven 
until  after  the  dinner  hour.    We  have  no  evidence  how  Cook  fared  there; 
but  we  shall  be  able  to  prove  that  he  went  from  there  to  the  Unicorn,  where 
he  arrived  pretty  flush,  and  where  he  sat  drinking  brandy-and-water  with 
Saunders,  the  trainer,  and  a  lady.    Seven  or  eight  glasses  of  brandy-and- 
water  did  this  good  young  man  drink,  and  the  result  was  that  his  unfortunate 
syphilitic  throat  was  in  a  very  dreadful  state,  if  not  of  actual  laceration,  at 
least  of  soreness  and  irritation.    [The  learned  Serjeant  here  read  to  the  jury 
a  long  extract  from  an  article  which  had  appeared  in  some  newspaper,  which 
he  did  not  mention,  in  which  the  occurrences  at  Shrewsbury  were  described 
in  a  style  which  seemed  intended   to  be  humorous,  and   in  which  Cooks 
sickness  was  attributed  to  his  having  taken  too  much  brandy  upon  champagne, 
in  order  to  "restore  his  British  solidity."    The  learned  Serjeant  said  tnat 
this  entirely  concurred  with  his  own  view  of  the  case.    He  then  con- 
tinued.]    Cook's  own  conduct  afterwards  proved  that  his  illness  was  owing 
to  his  having  drunk  too  much.    He  got  up  in  the  morning,  breakfasted  with 
Palmer,  was  good  friends  with  him,  and  went  with  him  to  Rugeley.  At 
Rugeley  they  received  Pratt's  letter  of  the  13th,  in  consequence  of  which 
Palmer  wrote  to  Pratt  to  say  that  some  one  would   call  upon  him  and 
pay  him  20<U,  and  Cook  wrote  to  Fisher  and  asked  him  to  call  on  Pratt 
and  pay  this  money.    Does  that  look  as  though  he  thought  there  had  been  an 
attempt  to  poison  him  ?    Mrs.  Brook,  who  gave  her  evidence  m  a  most  creait- 
able  manner,  proved  that  there  was  much  sickness  among  the  strangers  who 
were  at  Shrewsbury ;  and  the  rest  of  her  evidence  did  not  tell  much  against 
Palmer,  who  might,  after  Cook's  complaint,  very  naturally  have  been  looking 
at  the  tumbler  to  see  if  anything  had  been  put  into  it.    Cook  got  worse,  and  at 
last  had  the  good  sense  to  put  his  money  into  Fisher's  hands  and  go  to  bed.  lie 
was  still  very  sick,  and  a  doctor  was  sent  for,  who  recommended  an  emetic. 
Cook  made  himself  sick  by  drinking  warm  water  and  putting  the  handle  ox  a 
toothbrush  down  his  throat.    He  took  a  pill  and  a  black  draught,  went  to  sleep, 
and  next  morning  was  quite  well.    This  is  really  too  ludicrous  to  receive  a 
moment's  consideration.  .  A  person  named  Myatt  was  in  the  room  at  the  rtaven 
ail  the  evening.    He  has  been  put  into  the  box,  but  I  shall  call  him,  and  you 
will  hear  his  account.     Palmer  and  Cook  having  got  back  to  Rugeley,  the 
history  of  the  slow  poisoning  continues.  They  went  there  together,  and  probably 
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talked  on  the  way  of  their  difficulties  and  the  mode  of  getting  out  of  them,  and 
of  the  small  way  that  the  winnings  at  Shrewsbury  would  go  to  effect  that  object, 
both  seeing  ruin  staring  them  in  the  lace  unless  the  Prince  of  Wales  insurance- 
office  could  be  made  to  pay  the  money  which  was  due,  and  they  could 
meanwhile  remain  free  from  all  suspicion  of  insolvency  or  any  sort  of 
misconduct.  When  they  got  to  Eugeley  they  provided  for  the  temporary  diffi- 
culty by  sending  200/.  to  Pratt.  They  were  then  evidently  on  friendly  terms, 
Cook's  winnings  being  at  Palmer's  service,  and  probably  both  effecting  their 
objects,  because,  as  it  would  appear  from  what  Palmer  said,  Cook  had  some 
interest  in  the  bills  which  were  outstanding.  Probably  his  name  might  not  be 
ypon  them,  but  as  they  were  engaged  in  these  racing  transactions,  were  joint 
owners  of  one  horse  and  had  the  same  trainer,  they  were  very  probably  equally 
interested  in  these  bills — were  in  fact  what  I  remember  to  have  once  heard  a 
nobleman  well  known  upon  the  turf  call  "  confederates."  The  frequency  of 
Palmer's  visits  to  Cook  during  the  illness  of  the  latter  at  Rugeley  affords  no 
ground  of  suspicion  against  the  prisoner.  On  the  contrary,  it  tells  in  his  favour. 
Cook  had  no  friend  in  the  town  but  Palmer,  with  whom  he  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  been  on  a  visit ;  for  though  he  did  not  sleep  in  Palmer's 
house  Palmer  was  in  continual  attendance  on  him,  and,  owing  to  the 
close  proximity  of  his  own  residence,  was  enabled  to  bring  him  many 
little  delicacies  not  easily  attainable  at  an  inn.  Had  he  neglected  the 
sack  man,  and  only  visited  him  occasionally,  the  inference  of  the  Crown 
would  probably  have  been  that  he  wras  a  black-hearted  scoundrel,  who 
only  looked  in  now  and  then  to  give  him  his  poison ;  but  as  he  was 
zealously  and  laboriously  attentive  to  him  the  conclusion  is  that  he  must 
have  murdered  him !  It  is  said  that  Palmer  wTas  guilty  of  a  falsehood  in  repre- 
senting Cook  as  suffering  from  diarrhoea ;  but  this  is  to  put  a  very  violent  and 
a  very  uncharitable  construction  on  his  words,  for  you  will  remember  that  Bam- 
ford  swore  to  Cook  having  told  him  that  his  bowrels  had  been  affected  twice  or 
three  times  on  Sunday.  But,  leaving  these  minor  points,  I  come  to  one  which 
in  this  case  of  circumstantial  evidence  is  of  the  very  last  importance,  and  should 
be  deemed  decisive  of  the  prisoner's  innocence.  The  supposition  of  the  Crown 
is  that  Palmer  intended  to  dose  Cook  with  antimony — to  keep  his  stomach  in 
continual  irritation  by  vomiting,  in  order  that,  he  might  the  more  surely  dispatch 
him  with  strychnine,  and  that  during  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  he  insisted 
on  his  taking  the  broth,  Cook  was  under  the  influence  of  this  insidious 
treatment.  Now,  supposing  this  to  be  true,  and  assuming  it  to  be  the 
fact  that  Palmer  was  indeed  bent  upon  destroying  Cook  by  this  singular 
process,  is  it  not  manifest  that  .there  is  one  man  who  of  all  the  men 
in  the  world  would  have  been  the  very  last  whom  he  would  have  selected 
to  be  a  witness  of  his  proceedings  ?  That  man  is  a  surgeon  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  man  intimately  acquainted  with  Cook  and  very  much  attached  to  him — 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Lutterworth.  Yet  this  is  the  very  man  to  whom,  when  he  is 
about  to  set  out  for  London,  Palmer  writes  a  letter,  informing  him  that  Cook  is 
ill,  and  urging  him  to  come  over  and  see  him  without  delay.  I  entreat  of  you 
to  appreciate  the  full  importance  of  that  fact.  The  more  you  think  of  it,  the 
more  profound  will  become  your  conviction  that  it  affords  evidence  irrefragable 
of  Palmer's  innocence.  The  imputation  is  that  Palmer  meant  to  kill  Cook  to 
possess  himself  of  his  winnings.  Who  was  with  Cook  when  the  race  was  won  ? 
Who  was  by  his  side  on  Shrewsbury  racecourse  for  the  three  minutes  that  he 
was  speechless?  Who  saw  him  take  out  his  pocketbook  and  count  up  his 
winnings?  Who  but  Jones ?— Jones,  who  was  his  bosomfriend,  his  companion, 
his  confidant,  and  who  knew  to  the  last  farthing  the  amount  of  his  gains.  Jones 
was  of  all  men  living  the  most  likely  to  be  the  recipient  of  Cook's  confidence, 
and  the  man  who  was  bound  by  every  consideration  of  honour,  friendship,  and 
affection  to  protect  him,  to  vindicate  his  cause,  and  to  avenge  his  death, 
let  this  was  the  man  for  whom  Palmer  sent,  that  he  might  converse 
witn  Cook,  receive  his  confidences,  minister  to  him  in  his  illness,  and 
even  sleep    in    the    same    room    with    him!     How,  if   Palmer  is. 
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murderer  they  represent  him,  are  you  to  account  for  his  summoning 
Jones  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man?  If  Cook  really  suspected — as  we  are 
assured  he  did — that  Palmer  was  poisoning  him,  Jones  was  the  man  to  whom  he 
would  have  most  willingly  have  unbosomed  himself,  and  in  whose  faithful  ear 
he  would  have  most  eagerly  disburdened  the  perilous  stuff  that  weighed  upon 
his  own  brain.  Palmer  and  Jones  were  both  medical  men,  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  the  course  of  his  studies  the  latter  may  have  noted  in  his  class- 
book  the  very  passages  respecting  the  operation  of  strychnine  which  also 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  former.  Is  it  conceivable  that  if  Palmer  meant  to 
slay  Cook  with  poison  in  the  dead  of  night,  he  wrould  have  previously  ensured 
the  presence  in  his  victim's  bedroom  of  a  medical  witness,  who  would  know  from 
the  symptoms  that  the  man  was  not  dying  a  natural  death  ?  He  brings  a  medical 
man  into  the  room  and  makes  him  lie  withih  a  few  inches  of  the  sick  man's 
bed,  that  he  may  hear  his  terrific  shrieks  and  witness  those  agonising  con- 
vulsions which  indicate  the  fatal  potency  of  poison !  Can  you  believe  it  ?  He 
might  have  dispatched  him  by  means  that  would  have  defied  detection,  for  Cook 
was  taking  morphia  medicinally,  and  a  grain  or  two  more  would  have  silently 
thrown  him  into  an  eternal  sleep.  But  instead  of  doing  so  he  sends  to  Lutter- 
worth for  Jones.  You  have  been  told  that  this  was  done  to  cover  appearances. 
Done  to  cover  appearances  !  No— no — no  !  You  cannot  believe  it.  It  is  not 
in  human  nature.  It  cannot  be  true.  You  cannot  find  him  guilty — you  dare 
not  find  him  guilty  on  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  .  The  country  will  not  stand 
by  you  if  you  believe  it  to  be  true.  You  wall  be  impeached  before  the  world 
if  you  say  that  it  is  true.  I  believe  in  my  conscience  that  it  is  false,  and  that 
consistently  with  the  rules  that  govern  human  nature  it  cannot  possibly  be  true. 
[Sensation  and  murmurs  of  applause.]  With  respect  to  the  interviews  and 
dialogues  that  took  place  between  the  prisoner  and  Mr.  Stevens,  I  con- 
tend that,  so  far  from  telling  against  the  former,  they  are  in  his  favour. 
There  is  nothing  but  the  evidence  of  a  kind  and  considerate  nature  in 
the  fact  of  his  having  ordered  "a  shell  and  a  strong  oak  coffin"  for  the 
deceased;  nor  is  it  possible  to  torture  into  a  presumption  of  guilt  the  few 
words  of  irritation  that  may  have  fallen  from  the  prisoner  in  the  course  of  a 
conversition  in  which  Mr.  Stevens  treated  him  with  scorn,  not  to  say 
insolence.  With  respect  to  the  betting-book,  many  persons  had  access 
to  Cook's  room — servants,  both  men  and  women,  undertaker's  men,  and  barbers ; 
and  though  I  do  not  venture  to  mark  out  any  particular  person  for  suspicion, 
one  of  them  may  have  purloined  the  book  and  been  afraid  to  return  it.  It 
is  not  fair  in  a  case  of  this  momentous  importance  to  affix  the  opprobrium  on  a 
man  who  is  not  proved  to  have  ever  had  it  in  his  hand.  The  Crown  had,  no 
doubt,  originally  intended  to  rely  upon  the  prisoner's  medical  books  as  affording 
damning  proof  of  his  guilt ;  but  I  will  refer  to  those  volumes  for  evidences  that 
will  speak  eloquently  in  his  favour.  In  youth  and  early  manhood  there  is  no 
such  protection  for  a  man  as  the  societ}-  of  an  innocent  and  virtuous  woman  to 
whom  he  is  sincerely  attached.  If  you  find  a  young  man  devoted  to  such  a 
woman,  loving  her  dearly,  and  marrying  her  for  the  love  he  bears  her,  you  may 
depend  upon  it  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  humane  and  gentle  nature,  little  prone  to 
deeds  of  violence.  To  such  a  woman  was  Palmer  attached  in  his  youth,  and  I  will 
bring  you  proof  positive  to  show  that  the  volumes  cited  against  him  were  the 
books  he  used  when  a  student,  and  that  the  manuscript  passages  are  in  the  hand- 
writing of  his  wife.  His  was  a  marriage  of  the  heart.  He  loved  that  young 
and  virtuous  woman  with  a  pure  and  generous  affection  ;  he  loved  her  as  he 
now  loves  her  first-born,  who  awaits  with  trembling  anxiety  the  verdict  that 
will  restore  him  to  the  arms  of  his  father,  or  drive  that  father  to  an  ignominious 
death  upon  the  scaffold.  [The  prisoner  here  covered  his  face  with  his  hand  and  I 
shed  tears.]  Here  in  this  book  I  have  conclusive  evidence  of  the  kind  of  man 
that  Palmer  was  seven  years  ago.  I  find  in  its  pages  the  copy  of  a  letter 
addressed  by  him  while  still  a  student  to  the  woman  whom  he  afterwards  made 
his  wTife.  It  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  My  denrtsis  Annie,—!  snatch  a  moment  from  my  studies  to  your  dear,  dear 
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little  self.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  principal  inducement  I  have  to  work  is 
the  desire  of  getting  my  studies  finished,  so  as  to  be  able  to  press  your  dear 
little  form  in  my  arms.    With  best,  best  love,  believe  me,  dearest  Annie, 

"  Your  own  William/ 

Now  this  is  not  the  sort  of  letter  that  is  generally  read  in  courts  of  justice. 
It  was  no  part  of  my  instructions  to  read  that  letter,  but  the  book  was  put  into 
prove  that  this  man  is  a  wicked,  heartless,  savage  desperado;  and  I  show  you 
what  he  was  seven  years  ago,— that  he  was  a  man  who  loved  a  young  woman 
for  her  own  sake— loved  her  with  a  pure  and  virtuous  affection  —  such 
an  affection  as  would,  in  almost  all  natures,  be  a  certain  antidote 
against  guilt.  Such  is  the  man  whom  it  has  been  my  duty  to  de- 
fend upon  this  occasion,  and  upon  the  evidence  that  is  before  you  I  can- 
not believe  him  to  be  guilty.  Don't  suppose,  gentlemen,  that  he  is  unsupported 
in  this  dreadful  trial  by  his  family  and  his  friends.  An  aged  mother,  who  may- 
have  disapproved  of  some  part  of  his  conduct,  awaits  with  trembling  anxiety 
your  verdict ;  a  dear  sister  can  scarcely  support  herself  under  the  suspense  which 
now  presses  upon  her  ;  a  brave  and  gallant  brother  stands  by  him  to  defend  him, 
and  spares  neither  time  nor  trouble  to  save  him  from  an  awful  doom.  I  call  upon 
you,  gentlemen,  to  raise  your  minds  to  a  capacity  to  estimate  the  high  duty  which 
you  have  to  perform.  You  have  to  stem  the  torrent  of  prejudice;  you  have  to 
vindicate  the  honour  and  character  of  your  country ;  you  have,  with  firmness 
and  courage,  to  do  your  duty,  and  to  find  a  verdict  for  the  Crown  if  you  believe 
that  guilt  is  proved;  but,  if  you  have  a  doubt  upon  that  point,  depend  upon  it 
that  the  time  will  come  when  the  innocence  of  that  man  will  be  made  apparent, 
and  when  you  will  deeply  regret  any  want  of  due  and  calm  consideration  of  the 
case  which  it  has  been  my  duty  to  lay  before  you. 

The  speech  of  the  learned  Serjeant  occupied  exactly  eight  hours  in  its  delivery. 
There  were  some  slight  indications  of  an  attempt  to  applaud  at  its  conclusion, 
but  they  were  instantly  repressed. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  next  day. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 

On  the  resumption  of  this  case  this  morning  the  court  was,  as  usual,  densely  crowded,  and 
all  its  avenues  were  beset  by  eager  applicants  for  admission.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  was  among  the  distinguished  persons  who  were  accommodated  with  seats 
upon  the  bench. 

Tbe  learned  Judges,  Lord  Campbell,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell, 
took  their  seats  at  ten  o'clock.  The  prisoner  was  at  once  placed  on  the  bar.  His  de- 
meanour was,  as  on  the  previous  days  of  his  trial,  calm  and  attentive,  but  betrayed  no 
additional  anxiety. 

Immediately  after  the  learned  Judges  took  their  seats, 

Lord  Campbell  said,  Before  the  proceedings  commence  I  must  express  a  most  earnest  hope 
that,  until  this  trial  is  concluded,  the  public  journals  will  continue  to  abstain  from  any  com- 
ments upon  the  merits  of  the  case,  or  upon  any  part  of  the  evidence.    The  propriety  of  this 
course  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  explanation.     This  warning  ought  to  extend  to  the 
'  insertion  of  letters  as  much  as  to  that  of  editorial  articles. 

Thomas  Nunneley,  examined  by  Mr.  Grove— 1  am  Fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  and 
Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Leeds  School  of  Medicine.  I  am  also  a  member  of  several 
medical  and  learned  societies,  foreign  and  English,  and  have  been  in  practice  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years.  I  have  a  large  practice,  and  have  seen  cases  of  both  traumatic  and 
idiopathic  tetanus.  Of  the  latter  disease  I  have  seen  four  cases.  They  did  not  all  com- 
mence with  lockjaw.  One  did  not  commence  so,  nor  did  lockjaw  become  so  marked  in  it  as 
to  prevent  swallowing  once  during  the  course  of  the  disease.  I  have  heard  the  evidence  as 
to  the  symptoms  of  Cook,  and  had  previously  read  the  depositions  as  to  that  part  of  the 
case.  Judging  from  those  symptoms,  I  am  of  "opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  some  con- 
vulsive disease.  I  found  that  opinion  upon  the  symptoms  described  in  the  depositions  and 
the  evidence  before  the  court. 
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Lord  Campbell  said  that  the  witness  could  only  be  examined  as  to  his  opinion  founded 

upon  the  viva  voce  evidence  before  the  court. 

Mr.  Grove  said  that  his  object  was  to  distinguish  between  the  opinion  founded  on  the 

viva,  voce  evidence  and  that  founded  on  the  depositions. 

Examination  continued.— From  the  symptoms  described  by  the  witnesses  in  court  I  am 

of  opinion  that  death  was  caused  by  some  convulsive  disease.  "  Looking  at  Cook's  general 

state  of  health- 
Mr. -Baron  Alderson. — You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.    You  must  only  give  an  opinion 

upon  the  symptoms  described  in  evidence. 

Examination  continued  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — I  have  been  in  court  during  the  whole 

of  the  trial.    I  have  heard  the  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  of  Mr.  Cook's  health  previous 

to  his  final  attack  at  Rugeley,  the  description  of  the  actual  symptoms  during  the  paroxysms, 

and  the  appearance  of  the  body  on  the  post-mortem  examination. 
Do  you  remember  the  account  of  the  syphilitic  sores  ? 

The  Attorney-General  objected  to  this  mode  of  putting  the  question,  because  it  was  an 
assumption  that  these  sores  existed.  A  medical  man  ought  to  be  asked  his  opinion  on  the 
supposition  only  that  certain  symptoms  existed. 

Mr.  Justice  Cresswell. — Let  the  witness  describe  what  he  assumes  to  have  been  the  state 
of  Cook's  health,  and  you  will  then  see  whether  he  is  justified  in  his  assumption. 

Examination  continued. — I  assume  that  Cook  was  a  man  of  very  delicate  constitution — • 
that  for  a  long  period  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  ailing,  for  which  indisposition  he  had  been 
under  medical  treatment ;  that  he  had  suffered  from  syphilis ;  that  he  had  disease  of  the 
lungs;  and  that  he  had  an  old  standing  disease  of  the  throat:  that  he  led  an  irregular 
life ;  that  he  was  subject  to  mental  excitement  and  depression ;  and  that  after  death  appear- 
ances were  found  in  his  body  which  show  this  to  have  been  the  case.  There  was  an  unusual 
appearance  in  the  stomach.  The  throat  was  in  an  unnatural  condition.  The  back  of  the 
tongue  showed  similar  indications.  The  air  vessels  of  the  lungs  were  dilated.  In  the  lining 
of  the  aorta  there  was  an  unnatural  deposit,  and  there  was  a  very  unusual  appearance  in  the 
membranes  of  the  spinal  marrow.  One  of  the  witnesses  also  said  that  there  was  a  loss  of 
substance  from  the  penis.  That  scar  on  the  penis  could  only  have  resulted  from  an  ulcer, 
A  chancre  is  an  ulcer,  but  an  ulcer  is  not  necessarily  a  chancre.  The  symptoms  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue  and  the  throat  I  should  ascribe  to  syphilitic  inflammation  of  the  throat.  Sup- 
posing these  symptoms  to  be  correct,  I  should  infer  that  Cook's  heal  h  had  for  a  long  time 
not  been  good,  and  that  his  constitution  was  delicate.  His  father  and  mother  died  young. 
Supposing  that  to  have  been  his  state  of  health,  it  would  make .  him  liable  to  nervous 
irritation.  That  might  be  excited  by  moral  causes.  Any  excitement  or  depression  might 
produce  that  effect.  A  person  of  such  health  and  constitution  would  be  more  susceptible  of 
injurious  influence  from  wet  and  cold  than  would  one  of  stronger  constitution.  Upon  such  a 
constitution  as  that  which  I  have  assumed  Cook's  to  have  been,  convulsive  disease  is  more 
likely  to  supervene.  I  understand  that  Cook  had  three  attacks  on  succeeding  nights, 
occurring  about  the  same  hour.  As  a  medical  man,  I  should  infer  from  this  that  the 
attacks  were  of  a  convulsive  character.  I  infer  that  in  the  absence  of  other  causes  to 
account  for  them.  According  to  my  personal  experience  and  knowledge  from  the  study  of 
my  profession,  convulsive  attacks  are  as  various  as  possible  in  their  forms  and  degrees  of 
violence.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  a  definite  name  to  every  convulsive  symptom.  There  are 
some  forms  of  convulsion  in  which  the  patient  retains  his  consciousness.  Those  are  forms  of 
hysteria,  sometimes  found  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  also  stated  that  there  are  forms  of  epilepsy 
in  which  the  patient  retains  consciousness. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — 1  cannot  mention  a  case  in  which  consciousness  has  been  retained 
during  the  fit.    No  such  case  has  come  under  my  notice. 

Examination  continued. — I  know  by  reading  that  that,  although  rarely,  does  sometimes 
occur.  The  degree  of  consciousness  in  epilepsy  varies  very  much.  In  some  attacks  the 
consciousness  is  wholly  lost  for  a  long  time.  Convulsive  attacks  are  sometimes  accompanied 
by  violent  spasms  and  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  Convulsions,  properly  so  called,  sometimes 
assume  a  tetanic  complexion.  1  heard  the  passage  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Copland  read  to 
the  Court  yesterday.  I  agree  with  what  he  states.  Convulsions  arise  from  almost  any  cause 
■ — from  worms  in  children,  affections  of  the  brain  in  adults,  hysteria,  and  in  some  persons  the 
taking  of  chloroform.  Adults  are  sometimes  attacked  by  such  convulsions.  Affections  of 
the  spinal  cord  or  eating  indigestible  food  will  produce  them.  I  know  no  instance  in  which 
convulsions  have  arisen  from  retching  and  vomiting.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Copland  that  these 
convulsions  sometimes  end  immediately  in  death.  The  immediate  proximate  cause  of  death 
is  frequently  asphyxia. 

By  Lord  Campbell. — Death  from  a  spasm  of  the  heart  is  often  described  as  death  by 
asphyxia. 

Examination  continued. — I  have  seen  convulsions  recurring.  I  have  seen  that  in  very 
various  cases.  The  time  at  which  a  patient  recovers  his  ease  after  a  violent  attack  of  con- 
vulsions varies  very  much.  It  may  be  a  few  minutes,  or  it  may  be  hours.  From  an  interval 
between  one  convulsion  and  another  I  should  infer  that  the  convulsions  arise  from  some  slight 
irritation  in  the  brain  or  the  spinal  cord.  When  death  takes  place  in  such  paroxysms  there 
is  sometimes  no  trace  of  organic  disease  to  be-  found  by  a  post-mortem  examination. 
Granules  between  the  dura-mater  and  the  arachnoid  are  not  common  at  any  age.    I  should 
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act  draw  anv  particular  inference  from  their  appearance.    They  might  or  might  not  lead  to 
a  c*nj"clure"  as  to  their  cause  and  effect.    I  do  not  form  any  opinion  upon  these  point?. 
Thev  might  produce  an  effect  upon  the  spinal  cord.    There  are  three  preparations  in  museums 
whet*  granules  are  exhibited  in  the  spinal  cord,  in  which  the  patients  are  said  to  have  died 
from  tetanus.    Those  are  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    To  ascertain  the  nature  and  effect  of 
such  granules  the  spinal  cord  ought  to  be  examined  immediately  after  death.    Not  the  most 
remote  opinion  could  be  formed  upon  an  examination  made  two  months  after  death,  more 
especially  if  the  brain  had  been  previously  opened.    Independently  of  the  appearance 
of  granules,  it  would  not  after  that  period  be  possible  to  form  a  satisfactory  opinion 
Jtpon  the  general  condition  of  the  spinal  cord.    If  there  were  a  large  tumour,  or  some 
similar  cfcange,   it  might  be  exhibited;    bnt  neither  softening  nor  induration  of  the 
structure  coufd  be  perceived.    The  nervous  structure  changes  within  two  days  of  death.  To 
ascertain  minutelv  its  condition  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  lens  or  microscope.    That  is  requited 
in  an  examination  made  immediately  after*  death.    I  have  attended  cases  of  traumatic 
ietanus.  That  disease  commonly  begins  with  an  attack  upon  the  jaw.   One  of  the  cases 
of  idiopathic  tetanus  that  I  have  seen  was  mv  own  child.  In  three  of  those  cases  the  disease 
began  with  lockjaw.    The  fourth  case  commenced  in  the  body,  the  facility  of  swallowing 
remaining.    I  have  within  the  last  twelve  months  made  post-rnortem  examinations  of  two 
persons  who  had  died  from  strvchnia.   I  did  not  see  the  patients  before  death.   In  both  cases 
J  ascertained  bv  chvmical  analysis  that  death  had  been  caused  by  strychnia.  In  both  I  found 
the  strvchnia.  "in  "one  case— that  of  a  lady  aged  twenty-eight  years— I  made  my  exami- 
nation" forty-two  hours  after  death,  and  in  the  other  thirty  hours.    In  the  former  case  the 
bodv  had  not  been  opened  before  I  commenced  my  examination.  [The  witness  read  a  report 
of  this  examination,  in  which  it  wa3  stated  that  the  eyelids  were  partially  open  and  the 
globes  flacid,  and  the  pupils  dilated.    The  muscles  of  the  trunk  were  not  in  the  least  rigid; 
indeed,  thev  were  so  soft  that  the  body  might  be  bent  in  any  direction.    The  muscles  at  the 
hip  and  shoulder  joints  were  not  quite  so 'flaccid,  but  they  allowed  these  joints  to  be  easily 
moved;  while  those  of  the  head  and  neck,  fore-arms,  &c,  were  rigid.    The  fingers  wen; 
curved,  and  the  feet  somewhat  arched.    All  the  muscles,  when  cut  into,  were  found  soft  and 
dark  in  colour.    The  membranes  of  the  liver  were  exceedingly  vascular.    The  membrane  of 
the  spinal  cord  was  much  congested.    There  w&  sl  bloody  cerum  in  the  pericardium  ;  the 
Jungs  were  distended,  and  some  of  the  air  cells  were  ruptured.    The  lining  membrane  of  the 
irachea  and  bronchial  tubes  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  dark  bloody  mucus  of  a  dark 
chocolate  colour.    The  thoracic  vessels  and  membranes  were  much  congested,  and  the  blood 
was  everywhere  dark  and  fluid.]    After  reading  this  report  the  witness  continued:— 
In  the  second  case  I  made  my  examination  thirty  hours  after   death.    I   first  saw 
the  bodv  about  twelve  hours  after  death.    It  was"  a  wonaan  somewhere  near  twenty 
year3  of  age.    [The  witness  also  read  the  report  of  the  examination  in  this  case. 
The  appearances  of  the  body  were  substantially  similar  to  those  presented  in  the 
previous  case.]  In  two  other  cases  I  have  seen  a  patient  suffering  from  over  doses 
of  strychnia.    Neither  of  those  cases  was  fatal.    In  one  case  I  had  prescribed  the 
twelfth  of  a  grain,  and  the  patient  took  one-sixth.    That  was  for  a  man  of  middle  age. 
Strychnia  had  been  given  in  solution.    In  a  few  minute.?  the  symptoms  appeared.  They 
were  a  want  of  power  to  control  the  muscles,  manifested  by  twitchings,  rigidity,  and  cramp, 
more  violent  in  the  legs  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.    The  spasms  were  not  verv 
violent.   They  continued  six  hours  before  they  entirely  disappeared.    During  that  time  they 
were  intermittent  at  various  intervals.   As  the  attack  passed  off  the  length  of  the  intervals 
increased.    At  first  their  length  was  but  a  few  seconds.    The  spasms  were  not  combated  by 
medical  treatment.   The  other  case  was  a  very  similar  one.    The  quantity  taken  was  the 
same — double  what  I  had  prescribed.    I  have  experimented  upon  upwards  of  sixty  animals 
with  fctrychnia.    Those  animals  were  dogs,  cats  rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs,  frogs,  and  toads. 
The  symptoms  of  the  attack  in  all  animals  present  great  resemblances.    Some  animals  are, 
however,  much  more  susceptible  of  its  influence  than  others  are.  The  period  elapsing  between 
the  injection  of  the  poison  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  has  been  from  two 
minutes  to  thirty, — more  generally  five  or  six.    I  administered  the  poison  occasionally  in 
solution,  but  more  generally  in  its  solid  state.    It  was  sometimes  placed  dry  upon  the  back 
of  the  tongue,  and  some  fluid  poured  down  the  throat;  sometimes  it  was  enclosed  between 
two  portions  of  meat;  sometimes  mixed  up  with  butter  or  suet,  and  sometimes  rolled  up  in 
a  small  pi- c-e  of  gut.    To  frogs  and  toads  it  was  administered  by  putting  them  into  a  solution 
of  strychnia.  I  have  also  applied  it  direct  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  other  cases  to  the  brain. 
The  first  symptom  has  been  a  desire  to  be  quite  still;  then  hurried  breathing;  then  slavering 
at  the  mouth  (when  the  poison  had  been  given  through  that  organ )  ;  then  twitching  of  the 
ears,  trembling  of  the  muscles,  inability  to  walk,  convulsions  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  body, 
the  jaws  being   generally  firmly  closed;  the  convulsions  attended  by  a  total  want  of 
power  in  the  muscles,  which  on  the  least  touch  were  thrown  into  violent  spasms  with  a 
galvanic-like  shock.    Spasms  also  came  on  if  the  animal  voluntarily  attempts  to  move ;  that 
is  usually  the  case,  but  occasionally  the  animal  is  able  to  move  without  inducing  a  recurrence 
of  the  spasms.    These  spasms  recur  at  various  periods,  but  do  not  always  increase  in 
violence.    The  animals  die  after  periods  varying  from  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a  half. 
In  the  rases  where  the  animals  Eve  longest,  the  paroxysms  occur  at  the  longest  intervals. 
In  all  cases  in  the  interval  before  death  the  rigidity  csases  (I  know  no' exception  to 
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this)  and  the  muscles  become  quite  soft,  powerless,  and  flaccid.  The  limbs  may  be  put 
in  any  position  whatever.  There  is  but  little  difference  from  ordinary  cases  of  convulsive 
death  in  the  time  at  which  the  rigor  mortis  comes  on.  I  have  destroyed  animals  with 
other  poisons,  and  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the  rigidity  in  their  cases  and  that 
in  the  cases  of  death  from  strychnia.  In  the  two  women  I  have  mentioned  the  rigor  mortis 
was  much  less  than  is  usual  in  cases  of  death  from  natural  disease.  I  have  known  fatal  cases  of 
poisoning  animate  by  strychnia  in  which  there  has  between  the  first  and  the  second 
paroxysm  been  an  interval  of  about  haif-an-hour,  but  that  is  not  common,  i  have  examined 
the  bodies  of  upwards  of  forty  animals  killed  by  strychnia.  I  have  invariably  found  tho 
heart  full  on  the  right  side ;  very  generally  the  left  ventricle  firmly  contracted,  and  the  blood 
usually  dark,  and  often  fluid.  There  is  no  particular  appearance  about  the  spine.  I  have 
experimented  with  other  poison  upon  upwards  of  2,000  animals,  and  have  written  upon 
this  subject.  It  very  often  happens  that  in  the  case  of  animals  dying  suddenly  from 
poisoning  the  blood  is  fluid  after  death.  That  also  happens  in  cases  of"  sudden  death  from, 
other  causes.  I  have  attended  to  the  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  exhibited  by  Cook  on  the 
Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  nights.  The  svmptoms  on  Sunday  night  I  assume  to  have 
been  great,  excitement.  Cook  described  himself  as  having  been  very  ill,  and  in  such  a  stale 
that  he  considered  himself  mad  for  a  few  minutes.  He  stated  that  the  cause  of  this  was  a 
noise  in  the  street.  These  symptoms  in  the  three  nights  1  have  mentioned,  do  not  resemble 
those  which  I. have  seen  follow  the  administration  of  strychnia.  Cook  had  more  power  of 
voluntary  motion  than  I  have  observed  in  animals  under  the  influence  of  this  poison.  He 
sat  up  in  bed,  and  moved  his  hands  about  freely,  swallowed,  talked,  and  asked  to  be  rubbed 
ana  moved,  none  of  which,  if  poisoned  by  strychnia,  could  he  have  done.  The  sudden 
accession  of  the  convulsions  is  another  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  not  produced  by 
strychnia.  Other  reasons  for  believing  that  the  convulsions  were  not  produced  by  strychnia 
are  their  sudden  accession  without  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  between  their  commencement  and  the  taking  of  the  pills  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  contained  poison,  and  the  screaming  and  vomiting.  I  never  knew  an  animal 
which  had  been  poisoned  with  strychnia  to  vomit  or  scream  voluntarily.  I  apprehend  that 
where  there  is  so  much  spasm  of  the  heart  there  must  be  inability  to  vomit.  In  the  cases 
related  in  which  attempts  were  made  to  produce  vomiting  they  did  not  succeed.  There 
is  such  a  case  in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Journal  tie  Pharmack,  in  which  an  emetic  was  given 
without  success.  The  symptoms  exhibited  after  death  by  animals  poisoned  by  strychnia  differ 
materially  from  those  presented  by  the  body  of  Cook.  In  his  case  the  heart  is  stated  to  have 
been  empty  and  uncontracted. 

Lord  Campbell. — I  do  not  remember  that.    I  think  it  was  said  that  it  was  contracted. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.— According  to  my  note,  Dr.  Harland  said  that  the  heart  was  con- 
tracted, and  contained  no  blood. 

Examination  continued.— The  lungs  were  not  congested,  nor  was  the  brain.  In  the, case 
of  animals  which  have  recovered  the  paroxysms  have  subsided  gradually.  I  never  knew  a 
severe  paroxysm  followed  by  a  long  interval  of  repose.  I  have  experimented  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  strychnia  in  the  bodies  of  animals  in  various  stages  of  decomposition,  from  a  few 
hours  after  death  up  to  the  forty-third  day,  in  which  latter  case  the  body  was  quite  putrid. 
It  has  never  happened  to  me  to  fail  to  discover  the  poison.  I  have  experimented  in  about 
fifteen  cases. 

Supposing  a  person  to  have  died  under  the  influence  of  strychnia  poison  in  the  first 
paroxysm,  and  his  stomach  to  have  been  taken  out  and  put  into  ajar  on  the  sixth  day  after 
death,  must  strychnia  have,  by  a  proper  analysis,  been  found  in  the  body?— Yes.  If  the 
strychnia  be  pure,  such  as  is  almost  invariably  found  among  medical1  men  and  druggists,  the 
test  is  nitric  acid,  which  gives  a  red  colour,  which  in  a  great  measure  disappears  on  the 
addition  of  protoehloride  of  tin.  If  the  strychnia  be  pure,  it  does  not  undergo  any  change 
on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  on  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
with  several^  other  substances  it  produces  a  beautiful  purple,  which  changes  to  varying 
shades  until  it  gets  to  be  a  dirty  red.  There  are  several  other  tests.  In  this  case  the  stomach 
was  not,  in  my  opinion,  in  an  unfavourable  condition  for  examination.  The  circumstances 
attending  its  position  in  the  jar  and  its  removal  to  London  would  give  a  little  more  trouble, 
but  would  not  otherwise  affect  the  result.  If  the  deceased  had  died  from  strychnia  poison, 
it  ought  to  have  been  found  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidnevs.  I  have  seen  this  poison  found 
in  similar  portions  of  animals  which  had  been  killed  by  ft.  I  have  also  seen  it  found  in 
the  blood;  that  was  by  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol. 

Could  the  analyses  be  defeated  or  confused  bv  the  existence  in  the  stomach  of  anv  other 
substance  which  would  produce  the  same  colours  ?— No.  Supposing  that  pyrozantine  and 
sahcine  were  in  the  parts  examined,  their  existence  would  not  defeat  the  analysis.  Pvro- 
zantine  is  very  unlikely  to  be  found  in  the  stomach.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  difficult, 
to  be  obtained.  The  distinction  between  pyrozantine  and  strychnia  is  quite  evident.  I'vro- 
zantine  changes  to  a  deep  purple  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and  the  bichrontate 
ot  potash  spoils  the  colour.  Jn  strychnia  no  change  is  produced  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  re- 
quires the  addition  of  the  bichromate  to  produce  the  colour. 

Supposing  the  death  to  have  been  caused  by  a  dose  of  strychnia,  not  more  than  sufficient 
to  destroy  the  animal,  would  it  be  so  diffused  by  the  process  of  absorption  that  you  would 
not  be  able  by  these  tests  to  detect  it  in  any  portion  of  the  systen-  ?— No :  I  believe  it 
would  not. 
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Had  that  question  occupied  your  attention  before  you  were  called  upon  to  give  evidence 
upon  this  trial?— It  had.  .  m:.,'  '  <, 

Wha^  is  vour  reason  for  stating  that  strychnine,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  continues  as 
Strychnine  In  the  system?— Those  who  say  that  sonic  change  takes  place  argue  that  as  food 
undergoes  a  change  when  taken  into  the  body,  so  does  the  poison;  it  becomes  decomposed. 
But  the  change  in  food  takes  place  during  digestion ;  consequently  its  traces  are  not  found  in 
the  blood.  Substances  like  strychnine  are  absorbed  without  digestion,  and  may  be  obtained 
unchanged  from  the  blood.    They  may  be  administered  in  various  ways. 

In  your  judgment  will  anv  amount  of  putrefaction  prevent  the  discovery  of  strychnine?— 
To  say  that  it  is  absolutely" indestructible  would  be  absurd,  but  within  ordinary  limits,  no. 
I  have  found  it  at  the  end  of  forty  days.  ,   .     ,  ,  c 

What  is  the  probable  relative  rapidity  of  the  action  of  strychnine  m  an  empty  and  a  tuJl 
Stomach?— The  emptier  the  stomach  the  quicker  the  action.  _    _  . 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— I  am  a  lecturer  on  surgery.  Mr.  Morley,  who 
was  called  for  the  prosecution,  is  a  lecturer  on  chemistry.  Part  (perhaps  half)  of  the  experi- 
ments on  the  sixty  animals  were  made  by  me  and  Mr.  Morley  jointly.  There  was  nothing 
to  distinguish  the  experiments  which  I  made  alone  from  those  which  I  made  jointly  wuh 
him.  I  state  the  apparent  results  of  the  whole.  My  experiments  were  spread  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  Many  of  them  have  been  made  since  the  Leeds  case.  Some  of  them  were 
made  in  reference  to  this  case.    I  can't  say  how  many. 

Now  don't  put  yourself  in  a  state  of  antagonism  to  me,  but  tell  me  how  many  of  your  ex- 
periments were  made  in  reference  to  this  particular  case?— I  cannot  answer  that  question. 
The  great  bulk  certainly  were  not.  1  was  first  concerned  in  this  case  about  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  person  at  Leeds.  I  was  applied  to.  I  was  in  correspondence  with  the  attorney 
for  the  defence.  The  details  of  the  Leeds  case  were  forwarded  to  him  by  me,  and  I  called  his 
attention  to  them.  The  general  dose  in  these  experiments  was  from  half  a  grain  to  two 
grains.  Half  a  grain  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  the  larger  animals.  I  have  seen  both  a 
dog  and  cat  die  from  that  dose,  but  not  always.  Some  animals  as  a  species  are  more  suscep- 
tible than  those  of  a  different  species,  and  among  animals  of  the  same  species  some  are  more 
susceptible  than  others.  The  symptoms  in  the  experiments  I  have  mentioned  did  not  appear 
after  so  long  a  period  as  an  hour.  We  have  had  to  repeat  the  dose  of  poison  in  some  instances 
when  half  a  grain  has  been  given.  That  happened  in  the  case  of  a  cat.  Symptoms  of  spasm 
were  produced,  but  the  animal  did  not  die.  She  had  not,  however,  swallowed  the  doses.  I 
think  I  have  known  animals  of  the  cat  species  killed  with  half  a  grain. 

Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?— Yes. 

Half  a  grain,  then,  is  the  minimum  dose  which  will  kill  a  cat  ? — I  think  it  would  be  the 
mininium  dose  in  the  case  of  an  old  strong  cat.  If  administered  in  a  fluid  state  I  think  a 
smaller  dose  would  suffice.  Hurried  breathing  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms,  afterwards  there 
are"  twitchings  and  tremblings  of  the  muscles,  then  convulsions. 

Is  there  any  diversity,  as  in  the  intervals  and  the  order  of  the  symptoms,  in  animals  of  the 
same  species? — They  certainly  don't  occur  after  the  same  intervals  of  time,  but  I  should  say 
they  generally  occur  in  the  order  I  have  described.  There  is  some  difference  in  the  periods 
at  which  the  convulsions  take  place.  Some  animals  will  die  after  less  convulsion  than  others 
but  an  animal  generally  dies  after  four  or  five.  In  one  or  two  instances  an  animal  has  died 
after  one  convulsion.  In  those  instances  a  dose  has  been  given  equal  in  amount  to  another 
dose  which  has  not  produced  the  same  effect.  The  order  in  which  the  muscles  are  con- 
vulsed varies  to  some  extent.  The  muscles  of  the  limbs  are  generally  affected  first.  The 
convulsions  generally  occur  simultaneously. 

Do  vou  know  any  case  of  strychnine  in  which  the  rigidity  after  death  was  greater  than 
the  usual  riqor  mortis? — I  think  not.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  peculiar  rigidity  produced 
by  strychnine. 

Have  you  never  found  undue  rigidity  in  a  human  subject  after  death  from  strychnine  ? 
—Considerably  less. 

In  the  anonymous  case  to  which  we  have  referred  were  not  the  hands  curved  and  the  feet 
arched  by  muscular  contraction  ? — Not  more  than  is  usual  in  cases  of  death  from  ordinary 
causes.    The  limbs  were  rigid,  but  not  more  than  usual. 

In  the  face  of  the  medical  profession,  I  ask  you  whether  you  signed  a  report  stating  that 
"the  hands  were  curved  and  the  feet  decidedly  arched  by  muscular  contraction,"  and 
whether  you  meant  by  those  words  that  there  was  no  more  than  the  ordinary  rigidity  of 
death?— Certainly ;  I  stated  so  at  the  time. 

Where?  In  the  report? — No;  in  conversation.  Allow  me  to  explain  that  a  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  muscles  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body.  I  heard  Mr.  Morley 's 
evidence  with  regard  to  experiments  on  animals,  and  his  statement  that  "  after  death  there 
was  an  interval  of  flaccidity,  after  which  rigidity  commenced  more  than  if  it  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  usual  rigor  mortis." 

You  don't  agree  with  that  statement? — I  do  not.  I  generally  found  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  full. 

Does  the  fact  of  the  heart  in  Cook's  case  having  been  found  empty  lead  you  to  the  con- 
clusion that  death  was  not  caused  by  strychnine?— Among  other  things  it  does.  I  heard 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Watson  as  to  the  case  of  Agnes  Sennett,  in  which  the  heart  was  found 
distended  and  empty ;  also,  that  of  Mr.  Taylor  as  to  the  post-mortem  examination  of  Mrs. 
Smyth.   No  doubt  he  stated  that  the  heart  in  that  case  also  was  empty. 
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And  do  those  facts  exercise  no  influence  on  your  judgment?— They  would  not  unless  I 
knew  how  the  post-mortem  examination  had  been  made.  If  it  was  commenced  at  the  head, 
the  blood  being  fluid,  the  large  drains  would  be  opened,  and  the  blood,  from  natural  causes, 
would  drain  away. 

Do  you  know  how  the  post-mortem  examination  was  made  in  this  case? — No.  Excuse 
me,  1  do.    The  chest  and  the  abdomen,  not  the  head,  were  first  opened. 
The  heart,  then,  was  not  emptied  in  the  first  instance?—  No. 

Then  what  occasioned  the  contraction  of  the  heart?— When  the  heart  is  emptied  it  is 
usually  contracted. 

But  how  do  you  account  for  its  contraction  and  emptiness?— I  cannot  account  for  it. 

Lord  Campbell. — Would  the  heart  contract  if  there  was  blood  in  it? — No. 

Lord  Campbell.— When  you  find  the  heurt  contracted  you  know,  then,  that  it  was  con- 
tracted at  the  moment  of  death  ? — It  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two 
cavities.  It  is  very  common  to  find  the  left  ventricle  contracted  and  hard,  while  the  right 
is  uncontracted. 

Lord  Campbell.— That  is  death  by  asphyxia  ? — Precisely. 

By  the  Attorney- General — In  Cook's  case  the  lungs  were  described  as  not  congested. 
Entosthema  is  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  them  consists  of  dilation  of  the  cells,  the  other  of  a  rup- 
ture of  the  cells-  When  animals  die  from  strychnine  entosthema  occurs.  I  do  not  know 
the  character  of  the  entosthema  in  Cook's  case.  .  It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  have  the  question 
put  to  the  witnesses  who  described  the  post-mortem  examination. 

To  what  constitutional  symptoms  about  Cook  do  you  ascribe  the  convulsions  from  which 
he  died  ?  —Not  to  any. 

Was  not  the  fact  of  his  having  syphilis  an  important  ingredient  in  your  judgment  upon 
his  case? — It  was.    I  judge  that  he  died  from  convulsions,  by  the  combination  of  symr/toms. 

What  evidence  have  you  to  suppose  that  he  was  liable  to  excitement  and  depression  of 
spirits  ? — The  fact  that  after  winning  the  race  he  could  not  speak  for  three  minutes. 

Anything  else?— Mr.  Jones  stated  that  he  was  subject  to  mental  depression.  Excitement 
will  produce  a  state  of  brain  which  will  be  followed,  at  some  distance,  by  convulsions.  I 
think  Dr.  Bamford  made  a  mistake  when  he  said  the  brain  was  perfectly  healthy. 

Do  you  mean  to  set  up  that  opinion  against  that  of  Dr.  Devonshire  and  Dr.  Harland,  who 
were  present  at  the  post-mortem  ? — My  opinion  is  founded  in  part  on  the  evidence  taken  at 
the  inquest,  in  part  on  the  depositions.  With  the  brain  and  the  system  in  the  condition  in 
which  Cook's  were,  I  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  convulsions  to  come  on  and  destroy  a 
person.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  died  from  apoplexy.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  morphia. 
I  don't  ascribe  his  death  to  morphia,  except  that  it  might  assist  in  producing  a  convulsive 
attack.  I  should  think  morphia  was  not  very  good  treatment,  considering  the  state  of 
excitement  he  was  in. 

Do  you  mean  to  say,  on  your  oath,  that  you  think  he  was  in  a  state  of  excitement  at 
Eugeley  ? — I  wish  to  give  my  evidence  honestly.  Morphia,  when  given  in  an  injured  state 
of  the  brain,  often  disagrees  with  the  .patient. 

But  what  evidence  have  you  as  to  the  injured  state  of  the  brain? — Sickness  often  indicates 
it.  I  can't  say  whether  the  attack  of  Sunday  night  was  an  attack  of  convulsions.  I  think 
that  the  Sunday  attack  was  one  of  a  similar  character,  but  not  so  intense,  as  the  attack  of 
Tuesday,  in  which  he  died.  I  don't  think  he  had  convulsions  on  the  Sunday,  but  he  was 
in  that  condition  which  often  precedes  convulsions.  I  think  he  was  mistaken  when  he 
stated  that  he  wa&  awoke  by  a  noise.  1  believe  he  was  delirious.  That  is  one  of  the 
symptoms  on  which  I  found  my  opinion.  Any  intestinal  irritation  will  produce  convulsions 
in  a  tetanic  form.  I  have  known  instances  in  children.  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  in  an 
animal.  Medical  writers  state  that  such  cases  do  occur.  I  know  no  name  for  convulsions 
of  that  kind. 

Have  you  ever  known  a  case  of  convulsions  of  that  kind,  terminating  in  death,  in  which 
the  patient  remained  conscious  to  the  last? — I  have  not.  Where  epilepsy  terminates  in 
death  consciousness  is  gone.  I  have  known  four  eases  of  traumatic,  and  five  or  six  of 
idiopathic  tetanus. 

You  heard  Mr.  Jones  make  this  statement  of  the  symptoms  of  Cook  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paroxysms : — "  After  he  swallowed  the  pills,  he  uttered  loud  screams,  threw  him- 
self back  in  the  bed,  and  was  dreadfully  convulsed.  He  said,  'Kaise  me  up!  I  shall  be 
suffocated.'  The  convulsions  affected  ever}'  muscle  of  the  body,  and  were  accompanied  by 
stiffening  of  the  limbs.  I  endeavoured  to  raise  Cook  with  the  assistance  of  Palmer,  but 
found  it  quite  impossible,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  When  Cook  found  we  could  not 
raise  him  up  he  asked  me  to  turn  him  over.  He  was  then  quite  sensible.  I  turned  him  on 
to  his  side.  I  listened  to  the  action  of  his  heart  I  found  that  it  gradually  weakened,  and 
asked  Palmer  to  fetch  some  spirits  of  ammonia,  to  be  used  as  a  stimulant.  When  he  returned 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  gradually  ceasing,  and  life  was  almost  extinct.  Cook  died 
very  quietly  a  very  short  time  afterwards.  When  he  threw  himself  back  in  bed  he  clinched 
his  hands,  and  they  remained  clinched  after  death.  When  I  was  rubbing  his  neck,  his  head 
and  neck  were  unnaturally  bent  back  by  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  After  death 
his  body  was  so  twisted  or  bowed  that  if  I  had  placed  it  upon  the  back  it  would  have  rested 
upon  the  head  and  feet !"  Now,  I  ask  you  to  distinguish  in  any  one  particular  between  those 
symptoms  and  the  symptoms  of  tetanic  convulsions  ?— It  is  not  tetanus  at  all;  not  idiopathic 
tetanus. 
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I  quite  agree  with  you  th.t  ^J^^^^^^S^ 

afterwards.  convulsions  in  which  the  patient  was  conscious 

lct&S?3[  X  llS^^yTLvulaioB.  occurring  after  poison  has  heen  taken  are 
properly  calledJethani^   B  Brodie  that  whiIe  the  paroxysms  of  tetanic  convulsion  last  there 

The  hands  are  less  violen  ly  con have  stPated  that  tetanus  is  a  disease  of 
The  convukon  too  nev,  ^  ^  a  ^.^^  twitchings  are  in  strychnine  the 
days,  strychnin e  of  hou  s  and  minutes  ^       are  ^ 

hrst  symptoms  the  last  ^gj™^,;  tbe  first.  j  save  that  opinion  after  the  symptoms 
ast  affected  while  nstpxhnme  the .  are  tiie  *  w£nejjg  Witham,  and  I  still 

m  the  case  of  the  lady  at  Leeds,  whicn  m  ere ;  a  t  t  T  do  not  think  it 

teSs  fntn^l'etf  tnt woS!  °  It  differed  from  the  course  of  tetanus  from 

Repeat  them,    ineie  «  There  wag  alg0  the  power  of  talking. 

Sudden-aite :;^T^sr^h10tX5  and  retained  her  consciousness  to  the  end;  that 
Don't  you  know  that  Mis.  bmytn  taikiu  anu       somethinCT  0f  that  kind.  No  doubt  those 
her  last  words  were  «  turn  f^l^^^^^^^  symptoms  are  first  observed 
^SS^^T?^  expected  twitchings  in  the 

^e^ 

cated  on  tlie  first  night,  what  were  those  but  premonitory  symptoms  ?-Well,  he  asked  to  be 

Mr?4Tean?sS  about  to  explain  the  effect  of  oeing  rubbed  upon 

thC^examination  continued.-In  no  single  instance  could  the  animals  bear  to  be 


^Did'notMrs  Smyth  ask  to  have  her  legs  and  arms  rubbed  ?-In  the  Leeds  case  the  lady 
asked?o  be  rubbed^before  the  convulsions  came  on,  but  afterwards  she  could  not  bear  it,  and 

^vt^t^an^  one*  "ter  the  premonitory  symptoms,  in  which  the  symptoms 
in  this  case  differ  from  those  of  strychnine  tetanus  ?-There  is  the  power  of  swallowing, 
which  is  taken  away  by  inability  to  move  the  jaw.  . 

But  nave  you  not  stated  that  lockjaw  is  the  last  symptom  that  occurs  m  strychnine 
tPtanns?-  have.  I  don't  deny  that  it  may  be.  I  am  speaking  of  the  general  rule.  In  the 
T tds  case  it  came  on  very  early,  more  than  two  hours  before  death  the  paroxysms  haying 
Leeds  case  k  "  J  and  a  half  In  that  case  we  believed  that  the  dose  was  four  times 
SSSf  Son  ^TpSbnUv  be  extracted  by  chemical  process  from  the  tissues,  but  J 
neveftri'ed  it  except  in  one  case  of  an  animal.  I  am  not  sure  whether  poison  was  in  that 
L  e  Uven  tluough  the  mouth.  We  killed  four  animals  in  reference  to  the  Leeds  case,  and 
tn  evtTinSewe  found  strychnine  in  tbe  contents  of  the  stomach.  In  one  case  we 
SmStered  it  by  two  processes,  and  one  failed  and  the  other  succeeded 

SxaSined.-In  making  reports  upon  cases  such  as  that  which  has  been  referred  to,  we 
state  ordinary  appearances;  we  state  the  facts  without ,  anything  more. 

Mr  wSKn  Ilerapath,  examined  by  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.-I  am  a  professor  of  chymistry 
wdloxicnlogy  at  the  Bristol  Medical  'School.  I  have  studied  chymistry  for  more  than 
lortv  yeaX  toxicology  for  thirty.  I  have  experimented  on  the  poison  of  strychnine  X 
have  seen  no  case  of  a  human  subject,  during  life,  but  I  have  examined  a  human  body  after 
elth  In  one  case  I  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  I  found  strychnine  about 
thr  days  after  death.  There  are  several  tests-sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potash, 
sulfuric  acid,  and  pure  coloured  oxide  of  lead,  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  lead, 
ulphu ric  acid/and  peroxide  of  maganese,  &c.  The  lower  oxides  of  lead  would  not  succeed 
These  are  all  colour  tests,  and  produce  a  purple  colour,  passing  to  red.  Another _d ass  01 
tests  gives  a  different  colour  with  impure,  but  not  with  pure  strychnia  The  process  used 
previous  to  these  tests  is  for  the  purpose  of  producing  strychnia.  I  obtained  evidence  Of 
strychnia  by  the  colour  tests  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned  I  have  experimented  upon 
animate  with  regard  to  strychnine  in  eight  or  nine  cases.  I  have  analysed  the  bodiej in  two 
cases  in  which  1  destroyed  the  animals  myself.  Both  of  them  were  cats.  I  gave  the  first 
one  "rain  of  strychnia  in  a  solid  form.  The  animal  took  the  poison  at  night,  and  I  found  it 
dead"  in  the  morning.  It  was  dreadfully  contorted  and  rigid,  tbe  limbs  extended,  the  head 
turned  round-not  to  the  back,  but  to"  the  side— the  eyes  protruding  and  staring,  the  ins 
exnanded  so  as  to  be  almost  invisible.  I  found  strychnine  in  the  urine,  which  had  been 
ejected,  and  also  in  the  stomach,  by  the  test  i  have  mentioned.   I  administered  the  same 
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quantity  of  strychnine  in  a  solid  form  to  another  cat.  It  remained  very  quiet  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  minutes,  but  seemed  a  little  restless  in  its  eyes  and  in  breathing.  In  thirty-five 
minutes  it  had  a  terrible  spasm,  the  extremities  and  the  head  being  drawn  together,  and 
the  feet  extended.  I  watched  it  for  three  hours.  The  first  spasm  lasted  a  minute  or  two. 
The  saliva  dripped  from  its  mouth,  and  it  forcibly  ejected  its  urine,  It  had  a  second  spasm 
a  few  minutes  afterwards.  It  soon  recovered  and  remained  still,  with  the  exception  of 
a  trembling  all  over.  It  continued  in  that  state  for  three  hours.  During  nearly  two  hours 
and  a-half  is  was  in  a  very  peculiar  state ;  it  appeared  to  be  electrified  all  through ;  blowing 
upon  it  or  touching  the  basket  in  which  it  was  placed  produced  a  kind  of  electric  jump  like  a 
galvanic  shock.  I  left  it  in  three  hours,  thinking  it  would  recover,  but  in  the  morning  I 
found  it  dead,  in  the  same  indurated  and  contorted  condition  as  the  former  animal.  I  exami- 
ned the  body  thirty-six  hours  after  death,  and  found  strychnine  in  the  urine,  in  the  stomach  and 
upper  intestine,  in  the  liver,  and  in  the  blood  of  the  heart.  I  have  discovered  strychnia  in  all 
other  cases  by  the  same  tests,  but  I  took  extraordinary  means  to  get  rid  of  organic  matter.  In 
all  cases  in  which  strychnia  has  been  given  I  have  been  able  to  find  it,  and  not  only  strychna, 
but  also  the  nux  vomica  from  which  it  is  taken.  I  have  found  nux  vomica  in  a  fox  and  hi 
other  animals.  The  detection  of  nux  vomica  is  more  complicated  than  that  of  strychnia. 
In  one  case  the  animal  had  been  buried  two  months.  I  have  experimented  with  strychnia 
not  in  a  body,  but  mixed  purposely  with  organic  putrifying  matter.  I  have  found  it  in  all 
cases,  whatever  was  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the  matter. 

Are  you  of  opinion  that  where  strychnia  has  been  taken  in  a  sufficient  doso  to  poison  it 
can  and  ought  to  be  discovered  ?— Yes ;  unless  the  body  has  been  completely  decomposed ; 
that  is,  unless  decomposition  had  reduced  it  to  a  dry  powder.  I  am  of  opinion,  from  the 
accounts  given  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  the  other  witnesses,  that  if  it  had  existed  in  the  body  of 
Cook  it  ought  to  have  been  discovered.  I  am  aware  of  no  cause  for  error  in  the  analysis, 
if  the  organic  matter  had  been  properly  got  rid  of.  The  experiments  I  have  mentioned 
were  made  in  Bristol.  I  have  made  experiments  in  London,  and  found  strychnia  in  the 
stomach,  liver,  and  blood  of  an  animal- 
Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — I  don't  profess  to  be  a  physiologist.  I  have 
principally  experimented  on  the  stomach  until  lately.  I  tried  my  chemical  process  on  the 
8th.  of  this  month  with  a  view  to  the  present  case.  The  experiment  here  was  on  a  dog.  I 
experimented  on  the  tissues  of  a  cat  at  Bristol  and  of  a  dog  in  London.  I  found  strychnia  in 
the  blood,  the  heart,  and  the  urine  of  the  cat,  besides  the  stomach.  One  grain  was  given 
to  the  dog.  It  was  a  large  dog.  I  have  seen  a  cat  killed  with  a  quarter  of  a  grain.  I 
have  said  that  Dr.  Taylor  ought  to  have  found  strychnia. 

Have  you  not  said  that  you  had  no  doubt  strychnia  had  been  taken,  but  that  Dr.  Taylor 
had  not  gone  the  right  way  to  find  it  ? — I  may  have  said  so.  I  had  a  strong  opinion  from 
reading  various  newspaper  reports, — among*others  the  Illustrated  Times,— that  strychnia 
had  been  given.  I  have  expressed  that  opinion,  no  doubt,  freely.  People  have  talked  a  great 
deal  to  me  about  the  matter,  and  I  can't  recollect  every  word  I  have  said,  but  that  was  my 
general  opinion. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Grove. — What  is  the  smallest  quantity  of  strychnia  that  your  process 
is  capable  of  detecting  ? — I  am  perfectly  sure  I  could  detect  the  50,000th  part  of  a  grain  if 
it  was  unmixed  with  organic  matter.  If  I  put  ten  grains  in  a  gallon  or  70,000  grains- of 
water  I  could  discover  its  presence  in  the  10th  part  of  a  grain  of  that  water.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  detect  when  mixed  with  organic  matter.  If  a  person  had  taken  a  grain,  a  very 
small  quantity  would  be  found  in  the  heart,  but  no  doubt  it  could  be  found.  I  made  four 
experiments  with  a  large  dog  to  which  I  had  yiven  the  eighth  part  of  a  grain.  I  have  dis- 
covered it  by  change  of  colour  in  the  32nd  part  of  the  liver  of  a  dog. 

Mr.  Grove  said  he  believed  his  Lordship  was  of  opinion  that  experiments  could  not  be 
shown. 

Lord  Campbell.— We  have  intimated  that  that  is  our  clear  opinion. 

Mr.  Rogers,  examined  by  Mr.  Gray.— I  am  professor  of  chemistry  at  St.  George's  School 
of  Medicine,  in  London.  I  have  made  experiments  upon  one  animal  (a  dog  poisoned  by 
strychnia.  The  experiments  commenced  at  the  close  of  last  December,  and  ended  about  ten 
days  since.  I  gave  it  two  grains  of  pure  strychnia  in  meat.  Three  days  after  death  I  removed 
the  stomach  and  contents,  and  some  of  the  blood.  The  blood  became  putrid  in  about  ten 
days,  and  I  then  analysed  it  with  a  viewr  Jo  find  strychnine.  I  separated  the  strychnine  by 
colour  tests.  I  cannot  say  how  much  it  was  by  weight.  In  a  month  or  five  weeks,when  the 
matter  had  putrified,  I  analysed  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  I  treated  it  with  acidulated 
distilled  water,  and  succeeded  in  discovering  strychnia  in  large  quantities  about  ten  days  ago. 
I  never  analysed  a  human  subject  with  a  view  to  find  strychnia,  but  I  have  many  times  done 
so  to  find  other  poisons.  Strychnia  must  unquestionably  have  been  discovered  in  this  case  if 
it  had  been  present  and  the  proper  tests  had  been  used. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General. — I  have  only  made  one  experiment.  If  the  con- 
tents or  the  stomach  were  lost  it  would  make  a  difference,  but  not  if  they  were  only  shaken 
up.  The  operation  would  then  be  more  difficult.  I  am  a  medical  man.  I  did  not  analyse 
the  tissues  of  the  body  of  the  dog.  If  I  had  tried  the  tissues  of  Cook's  body  it  might  have 
been  found  if  it  were  there,  notwithstanding  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  he  died.  I  don't 
say  that  the  time  would  prevent  its  discovery  if  there. 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Gray.— If  strychnia  were  in  the  stomach  a  portion  would  probably  be 
smeared  over  the  muceous  membrane,  and  then  I  should  expect  to  find  it  on  the  surface. 

Dr  Henry  Letheby,  examined  by  Mr.  Kenealv. — I  am  a  bachelor  of  medicine,  professor 
of  chemistry  and  toxicology  in  the  London  Hospital  of  Medicine,  and  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  to  the  City  of  London.    I  have  been  engaged  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  study  of 
poisons  and  their"action  on  the  living  animal  economy.  I  have  also  been  frequently  engaged 
on  behalf  of  the  Crown  in  prosecutions  in  cases  of  this  nature  during  the  last  fourteen  years. 
I  have  been  present  during  the  examination  of  the  medical  witnesses,  and  have  attended  to 
the  evidence  as  to  the  symptoms  which  have  been  described  as  attending  the  death  of  Cook. 
I  have  witnessed  many  cases  of  animals  poisoned  by  strychnine,  and  many  cases  of  poisoning 
by  nux  vomica  in  the  "human  body,  one  of  which  was  fatal.    The  symptoms  described  in  this 
case  do  not  accord  with  the  svmptoms  I  have  witnessed  in  the  case  of  those  animals.  They 
differ  in  this  respect:— In  the  first  place  I  never  witnessed  the  long  interval  between  the 
administration  of  the  poison  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms  which  is  said  to  have 
elapsed  in  this  case.    The  longest  interval  I  have  known  has  been  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and  then  the  poison  was  administered  under  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.    It  was 
given  on  a  verv  full  stomach  and  in  a  form  uneasy  of  solution.    I  have  seen  the  symptoms 
begin  in  five  minutes.    The  average  time  in  which  they  begin  is  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In 
all  cases  I  have  seen  the  system  has  been  in  that  irritable  state  that  the  very  lightest  excite- 
ment, such  as  an  effort  to  move,  a  touch,  a  noise,  a  breath  of  air,  would  send  the  patient  off 
in  convulsions.    It  is  not  all  probable  that  a  person,  after  taking  strychnia,  could  pull  a  bell 
violently.    Any  movement  would  excite  the  nervous  system,  and  bring  on  spasms.    It  is  not 
likely  that  a  person  In  that  state  could  bear  to  have  his  neck  rubbed.     When  a  case  of 
strvchnia  does  not  end  fatally,  the  first  paroxysm  is  succeeded  by  others,  gradually  shaded 
off;  the  paroxysms  becoming  less  violent  every  time,  and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Christison  that 
they  would  subside  in  twelve  or  sixteen  hours.    I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  strych- 
nine is,  of  all  poisons,  either  mineral  or  vegetable,  the  most  easy  of  detection.    1  have  detected 
it  in  the  stomach  of  animals  in  numerous  instances,  also  in  the  blood  and  in  the  tissues.  The 
longest  period  after  death  in  which  I  have  detected  it  is  about  month.  ,  The  animal  was  then 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.    1  have  detected  very  minute  portions  of  strychnia.    When  it  is 
pure,  the  20,000th  part  of  a  grain  can  be  detected.    I  can  detect  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain 
most  easily  in  a  pint  of  anv  liquid,  whether  pure  or  putrid.    I  gave  one  animal  half  a  grain, 
and  I  have  the  strychnia  here  now  within  a  very  small  trifle.    I  never  failed  to  detect 
strychnia  where  it  had  been  administered.     I  have  made  post  -  mortem  examinations  on 
various  animals  killed  by  it.    I  have  always  found  the  right  side  of  the  heart  full.  The 
reason  is  that  the  death  takes  place  from  the  fixing  of  the  muscles  of  the  chest  by  spasms,  so 
that  the  blood  is  unable  to  pass  through  the  lungs,  and  the  heart  cannot  relieve  itself  from 
the  blood  flowing  to-it,  but  therefore  becomes  gorged.    The  lungs  are  congested  and  filled  with 
blood.    I  have  administered  strychnia  in  a  liquid  and  a  solid  form  ;  I  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor 
that  it  may  kill  in  six  or  eleven  minutes  when  taken  in  a  solid  state  in  the  form  of  a  pill  or  bolus. 
I  also  agree  with  him  that  the  first  symptom  is  that  the  animal  falls  on  its  side,  the  jaws  are 
spasmodically  closed,  and  the  slightest  touch  produces  another  paroxysm.    But  I  do  not  agree 
with  him  that  the  colouring  tests  are  fallacious.    I  do  not  agree  that  it  is  changed  when  it  is 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  but  T  agree  with  its  absorption.    I  think  it  is  not  changed  when  the 
body  is  decomposed.  The  shaking  about  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  with  the  intestines  in 
a  jar,  would  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  strychnia,  if  it  had  been  administered.    Even  if 
the  contents  of  the  stomach  were  lost^the  muceous  membrane  would,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  exhibit  traces  of  strychnia.    I  have  studied  the  poison  of  antimony.    If  a  quantity 
had  been  introduced  into  brandy-and-water,  and  swallowed  at  a  gulp,  the  effect  would  not  be 
to  burn  the  throat.    Antimony  does  not  possess  any  such  quality  as  that  of  immediate 
burning.  I  have  turned  my  attention  to  the  subject  of  poison  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— I  am  not  a  member  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians or  of  Surgeons.  I  do  not  now  practise.  I  have  been  in  general  practice  for  two  or 
three  years.  I  gave  evidence  in  the  last  case  of  this  sort,  tried  in  this  court  in  1851.  I  gave 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  The  woman  was  convicted.  I  stated  that  it  had  been 
administered  within  four  hours  of  death.  I  was  the  cause  of  her  being  respited,  and  the 
sentence  was  not  carried  into  effect,  in  consequence  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Home-Office. 
Other  scientific  gentlemen  interfered,  and  challenge/!  the  soundness  of  my  conclusions  before 
I  wrote  that  letter.    I  have  not  since  been  employed  by  the  Crown. 

By  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell— I  was  present  at  the  trial.  I  perfectly  remember  it. 
Cross-examination  continued. — I  detected  the  poison.  I  said  in  my  letter  that  I  could  not 
speak  as  to  po-sibilities,  but  merely  as  to  probabilities.  I  have  experimented  on  animals  for 
a  great  number  of  years.  On  five  recently.  I  have  never  given  more  than  a  grain,  and  it 
has  always  been  in  a  solid  form — in  pills  or  bread.  In  the  case  where  poison  was  adminis- 
tered under  disadvantageous  circumstances  it  was  kneaded  up  into  a  hard  mass  of  bread. 
Nr.  Baron  Alderson.— Did  the  animal  bolt. it  or  bite  it? 

Witness.— I  opened  the  mouth  and  put  it  into  the  throat.  About  half  an  hour  elapsed 
before  the  symptoms  appeared  in  one  case  in  which  half  a  grain  had  been  given,  'in  another 
case  death  tooh  place  within  thirteen  minutes.  I  have  noticed  twitching  of  the  ears,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  and  other  premonitory  symptoms.    There  are  little  variations  in  the  order  in 
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which  the  symptoms  occur.  I  have  known  frequent  instances  in  which  an  animal  has  died  in 
the  first  paroxysm.  I  heard  the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Smyth's  death,  and  I  was  surprised  at  her 
having  got  out  of  bed  when  the  servant  answered  the  bell.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the 
cases  I  have  seen.  That  fact  does  not  shake  my  opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  Smyth 
died  from  strychnine.  Cook's  sitting  up  in  bed  and  asking  Jones  to  ring  the  bell  is  inconsis- 
tent with  what  I  have  observed  in  strychnine  cases.  _ 

If  a  man's  breath  is  hurried  is  it  not  natural  for  him  to  sit  up?— It  is.  I  have  seen  cases 
of  recovery  of  human  subjects  after  taking  strychnine.  There  is  a  great  uniformity  in  its 
effects ;  that  is,  in  their  main  features,  but  there  is  a  small  variation  as  to  the  time  in  which 

thWhaTdo°)^uat'tributeCooke's  death  to?— It  is  irreconcileable  with  everything  with  which 
I  am  acquainted. 

Is  it  reconcileable  with  any  known  disease  you  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  (—No. 

Ke-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee— We  are  learning  new  facts  every  day,  and  I  do  not 
at  present  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  that  some  peculiarity  of  the  spinal  cord,  unrecog- 
nisable at  the  examination  after  death,  may  have  produced  symptoms  like  those  which  have 
been  described.  I,  of  course,  include  strychnia  in  my  answer,  but  it  is  irreconcileable  with 
everything  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.  It  is  as  irreconcileable  with  everything  else  ;  it  is  irrecon- 
cileable wirh  every  disease  that  I  am  acquainted  with  natural  or  artificial.  Touching  an  animal 
during  the  premonitory  symptoms  will  bring  on  a  paroxysm.  Vomiting  is  inconsistent  with 
strychnia  The  Romsey  case  was  an  exceptional  one,  from  the  quantity  of  the  dose,  lhe 
ringing  of  the  bell  would  have  produced  a  paroxysm.  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  the  evidence 
I  gave  on  the  trial  in  1851  is  correct.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  ground  for  an 
imputation  upon  me  in  respect  of  that  evidence.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  Government  was 
dissatisfied  with  me.  I  have  been  since  employed  in  Crown  prosecutions.  After  that  case 
Dr.  Pereira  came  to  my  laboratory  and  asked  me,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  to  write  a  letter  to  him 
to  show  to  the  Home-office,  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  poison  which  I  found  m  the 
stomach  having  been  administered  longer  than  four  hours  before  death.  I  wrote  the  letter, 
drawing  a  distinction  between  what  was  possible  and  probable,  and  the  woman  was  trans- 

P°Mrd  R^E.^Gay,  examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— I  am  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  I  attended  a  person  named  Forster  for  tetanus  in  October,  1855.  He  had  sore 
throat,  muscular  pains  in  the  neck,  and  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cervical  vertebra?.  He 
was  feverish,  and  had  symptoms  ordinarily  attending  catarrh.  I  put  him  under  the  usual 
treatment  for  catarrh,  and  used  embrocations  externally  to  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and 
throat,  and  also  gargles.  About  the  fourth  day  of  my  attendance  the  muecular  pams  ex- 
tended to  the  face,  difficulty  of  swallowing  came  on,  the  pains  in  the  cervical  verteora? 
increased,  also  those  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  lower  jaw.  In  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  the  jaw  became  completely  locked,  the  pains  come  on  m  the  muscles  of  the 
bowels,  the  legs,  and  the  arms.  He  became  very  much  convulsed  throughout  the  entire 
muscular  system,  had  frequent  involuntary  contractions  of  the  arms,  and  hands  and  legs, 
his  difficulty  of  swallowing  increased,  and  not  a  particle  of  food,  solid  or  liquid,  could  be 
introduced  into  the  mouth.  Attempting  to  swallow  the  smallest  portions  brought  on  violent 
convulsions ;  so  strong  were  they  throughout  the  system  that  I  could  compare  him  to  nothing 
but  a  piece  of  warped  board.  The  head  was  thrown  back,  the  abdomen  thrust  forward,  and 
the  legs  frequently  drawn  up  and  contracted;  the  attempt  to  feed  him  with  a  spoon,  the 
opening  of  a  window,  or  placing  the  fingers  on  the  pulse  brought  on  violent  convulsions. 
While  the  patient  was  suffering  in  this  manner  he  continually  complained  of  great  hunger, 
and  repeatedly  exclaimed  that  he  was  hungry,  and  could  not  eat.  He  was  kept  alive  to  the 
14th  day  entirely  by  injections  of  a  milky  and  farinaceous  character.  He  screamed  repeat- 
edly, and  the  noises  that  he  made  were  more  like  those  of  a  wild  man  than  anything  else. 
On  the  12th  day  he  became  insensible,  and  continued  in  that  state  until  he  died,  whicii  was 
in  the  14th  day  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack  of  lockjaw.  The  man  was  an 
omnibus  driver,  and  when  I  first  attended  him  he  had  been  suffering  from  sore  throat  lor 
several  days.  There  was  no  hurt  or  injury  of  any  kind  about  his  person  that  would  account 
for  the  symptoms  I  have  mentioned.  His  body  was  not  opened  after  death,  because  it  was 
considered  unnecessary.  I  consider  his  disease  was  inflammatory  sore  throat  from  cold  and 
exposure  to  the  weather,  and  that  the  disease  assumed  a  tetanic  form  on  account  ot  the 
patient  being  a  verv  nervous,  excited,  and  anxious  person.  His  condition  in  lite  was  that  ot 
an  omnibus  driver.  He  was  a  hardworking  man,  and  had  a  large  family  dependent  upon 
him  and  this,  no  doubt,  acting  upon  his  peculiar  temperament,  tended  to  produce  the  tenamc 
symptoms.  The  witness,  in  conclusion,  said  he  had  not  heard  all  the  evidence  in  this  case, 
but  he  thought  it  right  to  communicate  to  the  prisoner's  solicitor  the  particulars  of  the  case 
to  which  he  had  now  referred,  as  he  considered  it  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  charge 
against  the  prisoner. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General —The  case  I  have  mentioned  was,  undoubtedly, 
one  of  idiopathic  tetanus.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  kipd  I  ever  had  to  deal  with.  It  arose 
from  exposure  to  cold  acting  upon  a  nervous  and  irritable  temperament.  I  have  a  goott  many 
patients  who  are  nervous  and  irritable,  but  I  never  met  with  such  another  case,  lhe  disease 
was  altogether  progressive  from  the  first  onset,  and,  although  for  a  short  time  there  was  a 
remission  of  the  symptoms,  they  invariably  recurred.  The  locking  of  the  jaw  was  one  of 
the  very  first  symptoms  that  made  their  appearance. 
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Serjeant  Sbee  then  addressed  the  court,  and  said  that  the  next  witness  he  proposed  to  call 
would  occupy  some  time  in  examination,  and,  as  it  was  nearly  six  o'clock,  he  suggested  that 
it  would  be  better  to  adjourn  the  examination  to  the  next  day. 

The  Lord  Chief-Justice  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  course  proposed  by  the  learned 
Serjeant,  and  he  then  inquired  of  him  how  much  time  the  case  for  the  defence  was  likely  to 
occupy. 

Serjeant  Shee  said  he  hoped  to  conclude  the  defence  to-morrow ;  and  he  should  endeavour 
to  do  so  if  he  possibly  could. 

The  Lord  Chief- Justice  said  there  was  no  desire  to  hurry  him.  It  was  most  essential  in 
so  important  an  inquiry  that  the  most  ample  opportunity  should  be  allowed  for  a  full  and 
satisfactory  investigation. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  . 


NINTH  DAY. 


There  was  as  great  a  crowd  as  usual  in  court  this  morning,  long  before  the  commencement 
of  the  proceedings. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Alber marie,  Lord  Donoughmore,  Lord  Dufferin,  Lord 
Feversham,  Sir  J.  Pakington,  Mr.  Harcourt  Vernon,  General  Peel,  Mr.  Tollemache,  Mr.  S* 
Warren,  and  other  members  of  Parliament  were  present. 

The  learned  Judges,  Lord  Campbell,  Mr.  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Justice  Cresswell,  took 
their  seats  upon  the  bench  at  about  iO  o'clock,  and,  the  prisoner  having  been  placed  at  the 
bar,  the  examination  of  witnesses  for  the"  defence  was  resumed.  No  alteration  has  taken 
place  in  the  prisoner's  demeanour. 

Counsel  for  the  Crown— the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  E.  James,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Welsby,  Mi- 
Bodkin,  and  Mr.  Huddleston ;  for  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Gray 
and  Mr.  Kenealv. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Ross,  examined  by  Mr.  Grove. — I  am  house-surgeon  to  the  London  Hospital. 
I  recollect,  a  case  of  tetanus  being  brought  into  the  hospital  on  tbe  22nd  of  March  last.  A 
man,  aged  37,  was  brought  in  about  half-past  7  in  the  evening.  He  had  but  one  paroxysm 
in  the  receiving-room ;  his  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble,  his  jaws  were  closed  and  fixed,  there 
was  an  expression  of  anxiety  about  the  countenance,  the  features  were  sunken,  he  was  unable 
to  swallow,  and  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  back  were  somewhat  tense.  After  he  had 
been  in  the  ward  about  ten  minutes  he  had  another  paroxysm,  and  his  body  became  arched ; 
it  lasted  about  a  minute.  He  was  afterwards  quieter  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  had  ano- 
ther attack  and  died.  The  whole  lasted  about  half-an-hour.  There  was  an  inquest  held  on 
the  body.  It  was  examined,  and  no  poison  was  found.  I  think  tetanus  was  the  cause  of 
death.  There  were  three  wounds  on  the  body,  two  at.  the  back  of  the  right  elbow  each  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  one  on  the  left  elbow  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence.  The  man  had 
had  those  wounds  for  12  or  16  years.  They  were  old  chronic  indurated  ulcers,  circular  in 
outline,  the  edges  thickened  and  rounded,  and  covered  with  a  white,  coating,  without  any 
granulation.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  was  the  origin  of  those  ulcers,  but  I  have  seen  other 
wounds  like  them.  I  have  seen  old  chronic  syphilitic  wounds  like  them  in  other  places. 
Those  wounds  were  the  only  things  which  would  account  for  tetanus. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— I  ascertained  that  poultices  had  been  applied 
to  the  wounds  a  day  or  two  before,  but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  exact  time.  The  man's 
wife  had  objected  to  their  application.  They  were  made  of  linseed  meal.  The  man's  jaws 
were  fixed  so  as  to  render  him  perfectly  incapable  of  swallowing  anything.  He  said  he  had 
iirst  been  taken  with  symptoms  of  lockjaw  at  eleven  o'clock— as  he  told  me,  at  dinner,  but, 
aa  he  told  my  colleague,  at  breakfast.  He  was  able  to  speak,  but  could  not  open  the  jaw. 
That  is  a  symptom  of  tetanus.  There  were  symptoms  of  rigidity  about  the  abdominal  and 
lumbar  muscles.  He  did  not  say  how  long  he  had  felt  that  rigidity.  I  gathered  that  some 
oilier  medical  man,  a  surgeon,  had  seen  him  in  the  afternoon  before  he  came  to  the  hospital, 
but  I  am  not  certain  as  to  that;  he  was  a  labouring  man. 

Have  you  any  doubt  that  the  disease  had  been  coming  on  since  the  morning?— No  doubt 
at  all  1  lie  .sores  were  ugly  sores  of  a  chronic  character— ulcers.  There  was  an  integument 
winch  connected  the  two  on  the  right  arm,  so  that  they  would  be  likely  to  run  into  one 
•  nol  I  .  v.  ihe  wounds  continued  under  the  skin,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  healing.  They 
had  the  appearance  of  old  neglected  sores.  They  were  at  the  seat  of  tbe  ulnar  nerve— a 
very  sensitive  nerve— that  which  is  commonly  called  the  "funny-bone  "  I  believe  he  had 
successive  paroxysms  all  the  afternoon  before  he  came  to  the  hospital.  I  think  his  attack 
arose  lrom  tetanus.    My  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  facts  that  he  had  had  wounds,  that  he 
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had  died  of  spasms,  that  he  had  lock]aw,  that  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  back  were 
ri^d  and  hit  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach.  I  did  not  hear  the  account  or  the 
Symptoms  of  Cook's  death.    An  affection  of  the  ulnar  nerve  was  pecuharly  liable  to  produce 

tGRp  Examined  by  Mr.  Grove.-Strychmne  was  suspected  in  that  case.  The  nerves  of  the 
to^e  a™v4y  delicSe,  as  are  also  those  of  the  throat  and  fauces.  I  have  read  descriptions 
ffianS^ilSe  books.  The  case  described  by  Mr  Gay  was  idiopathic,  having  been  caused 
Vv  a  cold  An  injury  to  any  delicate  nerve  would  decidedly  be  a  cause  of  tetanus. 
yMr^vner7MXlVexamined  bv  Mr.  Gr.iy.-I  am  a  house-surgeon  at  the  London  Hos- 
•.  i  T  ?Jw  twXe  mentioned  bv  Mr.  Ross;  and  his  statement  with  respect  to  the  symp- 
toms is'"    In  mTSmont,  the  disease  of  which  the  patient  died  was  tetanus, 

^twM^o^^^  Kenealv  :-l  was  a  pupil  of  Liebig  at  Giessen.  I  am  a 
t£l^^^i^S^\  in  Birmingham.  I  have  studied  the  nature  and  acquired  a 
tS^L  T^SI  and  I  have  been  engaged  by  the  Crown  in  the  detection  of  poison  in 
a  Zsecution.  ^  have  experimented  upon  strychnia.  I  have  found  no .extraordinary  difficul- 
ties in the  detection  of  strychnia  It  is  certainly  to  be  detected  by  the  usual  tests  I  have 
tested  and  discovered  berth  pure  and  mixed  with  impure  matter  attar  decomposition _  has  set 
in  I  have  detected  it  in  a  mixture  of  bile,  bilious  matter,  and  putnfymg  blood,  strychnia 
can  be  lilcov  red  in  tl  e  tissues.  I  have  discovered  it  in  the  viscera  of  a  cat,  in  the  blood  of  one 
Z,  and  in  h urine  of  another  dog,  both  of  them  having  been  poisoned  by  strychnia,    I  am 

«s&ww«;»  3S3J2SS 

SMI  intended  to  be  administered  to  the  eat,  bnt  a  MN^MrtfeWtW^  « 

H^Kfl^  -dor  those  circumstances  tt  ^^^^f^^^ 
the  dose  administered  and  (he  power  of  absorption,  1  cannot  saj  ,[.,.* 
detected,  but  probably  ft i&uW;  ,    ,  ]f  ft    ingestion  of 

When  death  haataken  place  after  one  paroxysm  and  ^^vuranda^  Consider., 
the  poison,  can  you  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  tyQM  was  co^.yx 
mkf~*t  cannot.  .  .     t.,|<PT,  ;uto  tlr  aiqmach? 

Kr,  Baron  Alderson.— How  dp  you  supper  ^vChiyiVJ  Wt»  when  uk  m  \  K.    ....  . 

cannot  form  an  opinion.  i  ftl  ■ 1 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson.—  It  goc-s,  X  suppose,  from  the  sfoin^ii  to  the  blood,  ana  iroju 
blood  somewhere  else,  and,  arrives  at  that  somewhere  else,,  it  kills.  .  .  .  . 

Lord  Campbell..— I  cam\c$,        tV»s  v.icness  to  leave  the  box  without  expressing  fflj  n>fe 
approbation  of  the  manaftf  in  which  he  has  given  his  evidence.  .  ,   _  ...a.. 

Mr.  Serjeant  $hee  Rested  to  bo  allowed  to  ask  the  witness  whether  a  strenb  iy*t  <  <  , 
likely  to  pass  through  all  the  stages  his  Lordship  had  mentioned. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — That  depends  on  where  the  killing  takes  place, 
."Professor  Partridge,  examined  by  Mr.  Grove.— I  have  been  many  years  in  cxt  nsfW 
practice  as  a  surgeon,  and  I  am  a  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  King's  College.  I  have  heard  thfe! 
evidence  as  to  Cook's  symptoms  and  post-mortem  examination.  I  have  heard  the  stateMeUtr-i, 
3S  to  the  granules  that  we?e  found  on  his  spins-  They  would  be  Uk&«y  to  cause  inflamfflatioft, 
and  no  doubt  that  inflammation  would  have  been  discovered  it  the  spinal  ec  ru  ;r  i;  » 
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membranes  had  been  examined  shortly  after  death.  It  would  not  be  likely  to  be  discovered  if  the 
spinal  cord  was  not  examined  until  nine  weeks  after  death.  I  have  not  seen  cases  in  which 
this  imflammation  has  produced  tetanic  form  of  convulsions,  but  such  cases  are  on  record.  It 
sometimes  does,  and  sometimes  does  not  produce  convulsions  and  death. 

Can  you  form  any  judgment  as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  Cook's  case?— I  cannot,  No 
conclusion  or  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  degree  or  kind  of  the  contractions  of  the  bodv 
after  death. 

Lord  Campbell.— Can  you  not  say  from  the  symptoms  you  heard  whether  death  was  pro- 
duced by  tetanus,  without  saying  what  was  the  cause  of  tetanus  ?   ,  • 

Witness.— Hypothetically  I  should  infer  that  he  died  of  the  form  of  tetanns  which  con- 
vulses the  muscles.  Great  varieties  of  rigidity  arise  after  death  from  natural  causes.  The 
half-bent  hands  and  fingers  are  not  uncommon  after  natural  death.  The  arching  of  the  feet 
in  this  case  seemed  to  me  rather  greater  than  usual. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— Granules  are  sometimes,  but  not  commonly, 
found  about  the  spine  of  a  healthy  subject,— not  on  the  cord  itself;  they  mav  exist  con- 
sistently with  health.  No  satisfactory  cases  of  the  inflammation  I  have  described  have  como 
under  my  notice  without  producing  convulsions.  It  is  a  very  rare  disease.  I  cannot  state 
from  the  recorded  cases  the  course  of  the  symptoms  of  that  disease.  It  varies  in  duration, 
sometimes  lasting  only  for  days,  sometimes  much  longer.  If  the  patient  lives  it  is  accom- 
panied with  paralysis.  It  produces  no  effect  on  the  brain,  which  is  recognisable  after  death. 
It  would  not  effect  the  brain  prior  to  death.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  attended  with  loss 
of  sensibility  before  death.  The  size  of  the  granules  which  will  produce  it  varies.  This 
disease  is  not  a  matter  of  months,  unless  it  terminates  in  palsv.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  in 
which  the  patient  died  after  a  single  convulsion.  Between  the"  intervals  of  the  convulsions  I 
don't  believe  a  man  could  have  twenty-four  hours'  repose.  Pain  and  spasms  would  accom- 
pany the  convulsions.  I  cannot  form  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  general  health  would  be 
affected  in  the  intervals  between  them.  , 

You  have  heard  it  stated  that  from  the  midnight  of  Monday  till  Tuesday  Cook  had  com- 
plete repose.  Now,  I  ask  you,  in  the  face  of  the  medical  profession,  whether  you  think  the 
syrnptoms  which  have  been  described  proceeded  from  that  disease  ? — I  should  think  not. 

Did  you  ever  know  the  hands  completely  clinched  after  death  except  in  case  of  tetanus?— 
No. 

Have  you  ever  known  it  even  in  idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus  ? — I  have  never  seen  idio- 
pathic tetanus.  I  have  seen  the  hands  completely  clinched  in  traumatic  tetanus.  A  great 
deal  offeree  is  often  required  to  separate  them. 

Have  you  ever  known  the  feet  so  distorted  as  to  assume  the  form  of  a  club  foot  ?— No. 

You  heard  Mr.  Jones  state  that  if  he  had  turned  the  body  upon  the  back  it  would  have 
rested  on  the  head  and  the  heels.  Have  you  anv  doubt  that  that  is  an  indication  of  death 
trom  tetanus  .''—No  ;  it  is  a  form  of  tetanic  spasm.  I  am  only  acquainted  with  tetanus  result- 
ing from  strychnine  by  reading.  Some  of  the  symptoms  in  Cook's  case  are  consistent,  some 
are  inconsistent,  with  strychnine  tetanus.  The  first  inconsistent  symptom  is  the  intervals 
that  occurred  between  the  taking  of  the  supposed  poison  and  the  attacks. 

Are  not  symptoms  of  bending  of  the  body,  difficulty  of  respiration,  convulsions  in  the 
throat,  legs  and  amis  perfectly  consistent  with  what  you  know  of  the  svmptoms  of  death 
from  strychnine?— Perfectly  consistent.  I  have  known  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.  The 
symptoms  in  those  cases  had  been  occasionally  remitted,  never  wholly  terminated.  I  never 
knew  traumatic  tetanus  run  its  course  to  death  in  less  than  three  or  four  days.  1  never  knew 
a  complete  case  of  the  operation  of  strychnine  upon  a  human  subject. 

.Bearing  in  mind  the  distinction  between  traumatic  and  idiopathic  tetanus,  did  you  ever 
know  of  such  a  death  as  that  of  Cook  according  to  the  symptoms  you  have  heard  described? 

riS^SSS^f  b^Ml"'  Gr7^*~?f ideS  the  symPtom  which  I  have  mentioned  as  being  incon- 
the  hpd  .Whl  thef0r;>;0f  death  by  strychnine  there  are  others-namely,  sickness,  beating 
^vnwSJSS  0f  sensitiveness  to  external  impressions,  and  suddgh  cessation  of  the 

mu^Ti^SSF"^  CT Pl6te,  reC0Ver"V-    There  was  apparently  an  absence  of  the  usual 
?SEiEffi?i    Symptoms  of  convulsive  character  arising  from  an  injury  to  the  spine 
musclos  fs        iJl  +,thfr,degTreeS  °f  Vi0,ence'  in  their  Periods  of  intermission,  and  in  the 
Satic  te  anus    ? ,f  \ntern?ission  °f  the  disease  occurs,  but  is  not  frequent,  in  trau- 

Tal  p l  .ce  in  fLt  ^T^  ^  death  has  ever  taken  Place  ia  fifte*n  hours;  it  mav 
u  usu  in  S;#  hours_  during  convulsions.  Granules  about  the  spine  are  more 
reserve  jS  ffifitv Sft  m  old\  1  don'fc  know  of  ^casein  which  the  spine  can 

«a  tk^te^rst™ were  acted  °° *  °ther  ^ 1  d° ,iot 

College  of  Surgeons,  and  I 

under  in*  observation  in  that  o  „it«  in  «4i  rt  r  . trauT"c  t«t»?a8 ,'" ,a  cilme 
be  WU  ill.    He  was  brought  on  tf,P  ?RH,   .  i  "i  T,,e1P3t'cnt  was  brought  in  during  the  time 

*ith  an  accident  a  week  before    During  tie  ^  He  >*«  m<* 

ouore.   uuung  the  hrst  three  days  he  had  paroxysms  of  unusual 
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severity.  His  mother  complained  that  he  could  not  open  his  month,  and  he JTOfWig  o 
^m^cl^Ei^e  S  a  state  of  great  cont&n  0, 

thing  ^^^^Z-tII^J  be  various  causes  for  that  irritation  of  the  spinal 
t0Srrw!  Kenealy-I  am  a  licentiate  of  the  ^-ai  Coiiege  of 

Mssmsssm 

named  tetanic  convulsions  ™?]*  '™  n0 

who  was  attacked  with  idmpattaic ^ffi^ffim  a  young  woman 
attacked  with  tetanus  at  ten  o'clock  at  n  ght.    »J  {f  c^iDr^ial^erller  recovery  she 

somewhat  less  than  half-an-hour,  before  1  could  read,  the  house.  1  ^  /ound  the  post- 
experiments  upon  animals  with  reference  to  str ch w p01son  ^e  1  f  the  ^ 
mortem  appearances  very  ff^rally  to  coney  The ^JJ^^^S^  in  0ne  case 
have  generally  been  highly  congested.    The  jnnus e ;  g *f  h         stion.  ins0me 

there  was  hemorrhage  from  the  nostrils     That  was  a  case  ot  ™y  ££     g  h  b 

spleen  generally  healthy,    lhe  \e0seib  oi  Th  j   of  the  membranes 

^tf-jT.  8mr2n  ^VMBtt*  St"l  anean  evidences  of 
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its  presence.  You  can  discover  the  fifty-thousandth  part  of  a  grain.  I  have  actually  expe- 
rimented so  as  to  discover  that  quantity.  The  decomposition  of  strychnia  is  a  theory  which 
no  scientific  man  of  eminence  has  ever  before  propounded.  I  first  heard  of  that  theory  in. 
this  court.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  well-founded  reason  whatever  for  it.  I  have  disproved 
the  theory  by  numerous  experiments.  I  have  taken  the  blood  of  an  animal  poisoned  by  two 
grains  of  strychnia,  about  the  least  quantity  which  would  destroy  life,  and  have  injected  it 
into  the  abdominal  cavities  of  smaller  animals,  and  have  destroyed  them,  with  all  the 
symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances  of  poisoning  |>by  strychnia.  Strychnia  being 
administered  in  pills  would  not  affect  its  detection.  If  the  pills  were  hard  they  would  keep 
it  together,  and  you  might  find  its  remains  more  easily.  I  do  not  agree  with  Dr.  Taylor  that 
colour  tests  are  fallacious  I  believe  that  such  tests  are  a  reliable  mode  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  strychnia.  I  have  invariably  found  strychnia  in  the  urine  which  has  been 
ejected.  Strychnia  cannot  be  confounded  with  pyrozanthe.  After  strvchnia  has  been 
administered  there  is  an  increased  flow  of  saliva.  In  my  experiments  that  has  been  a  very 
marked  symptom.  Animals  to  which  strychnia  had  been  given  have  always  been  very 
susceptible  to  touch.  The  stamp  of  a  foot  or  a  sharp  word  would  throw  them  into  convul- 
sions. Even  before  the  paroxysms  commenced  touching  them  would  be  likely  to  throw  them 
into  tonic  convulsions.  , 

Lord  Campbell. — As  soon  as  the  poison  is  swallowed? — No;  it  would  be  after  a  certain 
time.    The  first  symptoms  of  poisoning  must  have  been  developed. 

Examination  continued. — I  do  not  think  rubbing  them  would  give  them  relief.  I  think 
it  extremely  improbable  that  a  man  who  had  taken  a  dose  of  strychnia,  sufficient' to  destroy 
life,  could,  after  the  symptoms  had  made  their  appearance,  pull  a  bell  violently.  I  have 
attended  to  the  evidence  as  to  Cook's  symptoms.  To  the  symptoms  I  attach  little  importance 
as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  because  you  may  have  the  same  symptoms  developed  by  many 
difFerent  causes.  A  dose  of  strychnia  sufficient  to  destroy  life  would  hardly  require  an  hour 
and  a-half  for  its  absorption.  I  think  that  death  was  in  this  case  caused  by  epileptic  con- 
vulsions, with  tetanic  complications.  I  form  that  opinion  from  the  post-mortem  aooearances 
being  so  different  from  those  that  I  have  described  as  attending  poisoning  with  strvchnia 
and  from  the  supposition  that  a  dose  of  strychnia  sufficient  to  destroy  life  in  one  paroxysm 
could  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  required  even  an  hour  for  its  absorption  before  the 
commencement  of  the  attack.  If  the  attack  were  of  an  epileptic  character,  the  interval 
between  the  attacks  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  would  be  natural,  as  epileptic  seizures  ver^ 
often  recur  at  about  the  same  hours  of  successive  davs. 

Assuming  that  a  man  was  in  so  excited  a  state  of  mind  that  he  was  silent  for  two  or  three 
minutes  after  his  horse  had  won  a  race,  that  he  exposed  himself  to  cold  and  damp  excited 
his  bram  by  drink,  and  was  attacked  by  violent  vomiting,  and  that  after  his  death  deposits 
of  gritty  granules  were  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  spinal  cord,  would  these  causes  be 
likely  to  produce  such  a  death  as  that  of  Cook?— Any  one  of  these  causes  would  assist  in 
the  production  of  such  a  death. 

As  a  congeries  would  they  be  still  more  likely  to  produce  it  Yes 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General.-I  am  a  general  practitioner,  and  am  parochial 
medical  officer.  I  have  had  personal  experience  of  two  cases  of  idiopathic  tetanus  What 
I  have  said  about  mental  and  sensual  excitement  and,  so  on  has  not  come  within  mv  own 
observation  In  the  case  of  Catherine  Watson  I  saw  the  patient  at  about  half-past  ten  at 
night.  She  had  been  ill  nearly  an  hour,  and  had  five  or  six  spasms.  She  had  gone  about 
her  usual  duties  up  to  evening.  She  felt  a  slight  lassitude  for  two  days  pre^at'to  the 
attack.  It  was  only  by  close  pressing  that  I  ascertained  that  lockjaw  came  on  about  an 
hour  or  two  alter  I  was  called  in.  The  case  of  Coupland  was  that  of  a  young  chud  b  ?wee£ 
three  and  four  years  old.  I  was  attending  the  mother,  and  saw  the  child  in  good  health 
half-an-hour  before  it  came  on.  It  was  seized  with  spasm,  what  I  conieetured  to  L  nf  thl 
diaphragm  and  died  in  about  half-an-hour.     I  had  seen  the  cWlffi^ 

S^was  asleep    '    ^  1  "W  the  face  °f  the  cWld'  but  *  ™  in  bed ;  I  j  udged 

Is  that  the  same  as  seeing  it  asleep  ?  -Sometimes  a  medical  man  .can  form  a  better  ooinion 
than  a  lawer.  Mr.  Smith  applied  to  me  to  be  a  witness  in  this  case  I  omm  n  ,  J  7t 
h.m  the  case  of  Catherine  Watson,  as  resembling  the  case  of  Cook.  I  furn  thedZ  no  £  o 
be  copied  the  night  before  last.  I  have  been  he°re  since  the  commence*™ t  of  thl  trial  1 
have  been  at  all  he  consultations.  I  began  the  experiments  for  this  case  in  January  I  had 
made  experiments  before.  That  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I  then  found font  Si  2  "  trv.h 
ma  could  be  discovered  by  chemical  and  physiological  tests.  I kSled  do™  cat  r  bhks 
and  fowls.  The  doses  I  administered  were  from  three-quarters  np  to  Vo^ain"  To  d± 
the  smallest  quantity  administered  was  a  grain.    In  four  cases  I  killed  wit h  one  ffrain  fif" 
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other  six  or  seven  days,  and  the  patient  recovered.  I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  strychnia  in 
the  human  subject.  So  far  as  I  can  judge,  Cook's  was  a  case  of  epileptic  convulsions,  with 
tetanic  complications.  Nobody  can  say  from  what  epilepsy  proceeds.  I  have  not  arrived  at 
any  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  have  seen  one  death  from  epilepsy.  The  patient  was  not 
conscious  when  he  died.  I  can't  mention  a  case  in  which  a  patient  dying  from  epilepsy  has 
preserved  his  consciousness  to  the  time  of  death. 

You  have  been  reading  up  this  subject?— I  am  pretty  well  up  in  most  branches  of  medi- 
cine. (A  laugh.)  I  know  of  no  case  in  which  a  patient  dying  from  epilepsy  has  been 
conscious.  My  opinion  is  that  Cook  died  of  epileptic  convulsions  with  tetanic  complica- 
tions. 

By  Lord  Campbell.— That  is  a  disease  well  known' to  physicians.  It  is  mentioned  in  Dr. 
Copeland's  Dictionary. 

Examination  continued. — I  believe  that  all  convulsive  diseases,  including  the  epileptic 
forms  and  the  various  tetanic  complications,  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  blood  acting 
upon  the  nerves.  Any  mental  excitement  might  have  caused  Cook's  attack.  Cook  was  ex- 
cited at  Shrewsbury,  and  whenever  there  is  excitement  there  is  consequent  depression.  I 
think  Cook  was  afterwards  depressed.  When  a  man  is  lying  in  bed  and  vomiting  he  must  be 
depressed, 

This  gentleman  was  much  overjoyed  at  his  horse  winning,  and  you  think  he  vomited  in 
consequence? — It  might  pre-dispose  him  to  vomit. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  "  mights."  Do  you  think  that  the  excitement  of  three  minutes  on 
the  course  at  Shrewsbury  on  the  Tuesday  accounts  for  the  vomiting  on  the  Wednesday 
night? — I  do  not.  I  find  no  symptoms  of  excitement  or  depression  reported  between  that 
time  and  the  time  of  his  death.  The  white  spots  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased 
might,  by  producing  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  stomach,  have  brought  on  the  convul- 
sions which  caused  death. 

The  Attorney- General. — But  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  post-mortem  examination  say 
that  the  stomach  was  not  inflamed. 

Witness. — There  were  white  spots,  which  cannot  exist  without  inflammation.  There  must 
•have  been  inflammation. 

The  Attorney-General. — But  these  gentlemen  say  that  there  was  not. 

Witness. — I  do  not  believe  them.  (A  laugh.)  Sensual  excitement  might  cause  epileptic 
convulsions,  with  tetanic  complications.  The  chancre  and  syphilitic  sores  were  evidence 
that  Cook  had  undergone  such  excitement.  That  might  have  occurred  before  he  was  at 
Shrewsbury. 

Might  sexual  intercourse  produce  epilepsy  a  fortnight  after  it  occurred  ? — There  is  an 
instance  on  record  in  which  epilepsy  supervened  upon  the  very  act  of  intercourse. 

Have  you  any  instance  in  which  epilepsy  came  on  a  fortnight  afterwards?  (A  laugh). — It 
is  within  the  range  of  possibility. 

Do  you  mean,  as  a  serious  man  of  science,  to  say  that? — The  results  might. 

What  results  were  there  in  this  case? — The  chancre  and  the  syphilitic  sores. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  chancre  causing  epilepsy  ? — No. 

Did  vou  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing? — I  never  heard  of  it. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  form  of  syphilitic  disease  producing  epilepsy  ?— No  ;  but 
tetanus.  , 

The  Attorney-General. — But  you  say  this  was  epilepsy ; 'we  are  not  talking  of  tetanus  ? 

Witness.— You  forget  the  tetanic  complications.    (Roars  of  laughter). 

The  Attorney-General.— If  I  understand  right,  then,_  it  stands  thus— the  sexual  excite- 
ment produces  epilepsy,  and  the  chancre  superadds  tetanic  complications  ? 

Witness.— I  sav  that  the  results  of  sexual  excitement  produce  epilepsy. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson  said  he  had  heard  some  person  in  court  clap  his  hands.  On  an  occasion 
on  which  a  man  was  being  tried  for  his  life  such  a  display  was  most  indecent. 

Examination  continued.— I  cannot  remember  any  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia  in 
which  so  long  a  period  as  an  hour  and  a-half  intervened  between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and 
the  appearance  of  the  first  svmptoms. 

What  would  be  the  effect" of  morphia  given  a  day  or  two  previously  ?  Would  it  not  retard 
the  action  of  the  poison?— No;  I  have  seen  opium  bring  on  convulsions  very  nearly  similar. 

What  quantity  ?— A  grain  and  a  half.  From  my  experience  I  think  that  if  morphia  had 
been  given  a  day  or  two  before  it  would  have  accelerated  the  action  of  the  strychnia.  I  have 
seen  opium  bring  on  epileptic  convulsions.  If  this  were  a  case  of  poisoning  by  strychnia,  I 
should  suppose  that  as  both  opium  and  strychnia  produce  congestion  of  the  brain,  the  two 
would  act  together,  and  would  have  a  more  speedy  effect.  If  congestion  of  the  brain  was 
coming  on  when  morphia  was  given  to  Cook  on  the  Sunday  and  Monday  night  it  might  have 
increased  rather  than  allaved  it. 

But  the  gentlemen  who  examined  the  body  say  there  was  no  congestion  after  death?— Bat 
Dr.  Bamford  says  there  was. 

You  stick  to  Dr.  Bamford  ?— Yes,  I  do,  because  he  was  a  man  of  experience,  could  judge 
much  better  than  younger  men,  and  was  not  so  likely  to  be  mistaken. 

But  Dr.  Bamford  says  that  Cook  died  of  apoplexy;  do  you  think  this  was  apoplexy ?— 
No  it  was  not. 
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What,  then,  do  you  think  of  Dr.  Bamford,  who  certified  that  it  was  ?— That  was  a  matter 
cf  opinion,  but  the'existence  of  congestion  in  the  brain  he  saw. 

The  Attorney-General. — The  other  medical  men  said  there  was  none. 

Lord  Campbell.— That  is  rather  a  matter  of  reasoning  than  of  evidence. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  — I  have  seen  a  great  many  children  asleep,  and  can 
tell  whether  they  are  so  without  seeing  their  faces.  In  the  case  of  the  child  who  died  of 
tetanus  the  mother  had  told  me  that  it  was  asleep.  Dr.  Mason  Good  is  a  well  known  author 
upon  convulsions  From  my  reading  of  his  work  and  others  I  have  learnt  that  there  are 
convulsions  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  epilepsy,  although  they  resemble  it  in  some  of 
its  features.  I  also  know  the  works  of  M.  Esquirolle.  From  reading  those  and  other  works  I 
know  that  epileptic  convulsions  sufficiently  violent  to  cause  death  frequentlv  occur  without  the 
patient  entirely  losing  his  consciousness.  Epilepsy,  properly  so  called,  is  sudden  in  its  attack. 
Tne  patient  falls  down  at  once  with  a  shriek.  That  disease  occurs  very  often  at  night,  and 
in  bed.  It  sometimes  happens  that  its  existence  is  known  to  a  young  man's  family  without 
liis  knowing  anything  about  it.  Convulsions  of  an  epileptic  character  are  sometimes  pre- 
ceded by  premonitory  symptoms.  It  sometimes  happens  that  during  such  convulsions  actual 
epilepsy  comes  on,  and  the  patient  dies  of  an  internal  spasm.  It  often  happens  that  if  a 
patient  has  suffered  from  epilepsy  and  convulsions  of  an  epileptic  kind  during  the  night  he 
may  be  as  well  next  day  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  more  especially  when  an  adult  is 
seized  for  the  first  time.  In  such  cases  it  often  happens  that  such  fits  succeed  each  other 
within  a  short  period.  I  heard  the  deposit  ion  of  Dr.  Bamford.  If  it  were  true  that  the  mind 
of  the  deceased  was  distressed  and  irritable  the  night  before  his  death,  I  should  say  that  he 
was  suffering  from  depression.  From  what  Cook  said  about  his  madness  in  the  middle  of" 
the  Sunday  night  I  should  infer  that  he  had  been  seized  by  some  sudden  cramp  or  spasm. 
Supposing  that  there  was  no  such  cramp,  I  should  refer  what  he  said  to  nervous  and  mental 
excitement.  There  might  be  some  disturbance  of  the  brain.  I  do  not  believe  that  inflam- 
mation can  be  absent  while  spots  on  the  stomach  be  present.  About  eighteen  months  ago 
I  examined  the  stomach  of  a  person  who  had  died  from  fever,  in  which  I  found  white  spots. 
I  consulted  various  authors.  In  an  essay  on  the  stomach  by  Dr.  Sprodboyne,  a  medical 
man  who  practised  in  Edinburgh,  I  found  mention  of  similar  spots  in  the  stomach  of  a  young 
woman  who  had  died  suddenly.  .  . 

Dr.  Bainbridge,  examined  by  Mr.  Grove.-— I  sm  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  medical 
officer  to  the  St.  Martin's  workhouse  I  have  had  much  experience  of  convulsive  disorders. 
Such  disorders  present  great  variety  of  symptoms.  They  vary  as  to  the  frequency  of  the 
occurrence  and  as  to  the  muscles  affi  cted.  'Periodicity,  or  recurrence  at  the  same  hours,  days, 
or  months,  is  common.  I  had  a  case  in  which  a  patient  had  an  attack  on  one  Christmas 
night,  and  on  the  following  Christmas  night,  at  the  same  hour,  he  had  a  similar  attack. 
The  various  forms  of  convulsions  so  run  into  each  other  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the 
most  experienced  medical  men  to  state  where  one  terminates  and  the  other  begins.  In  both 
males  and  females  hysteria  is  frequently  attended  by  tetanic  convulsions.  Epileptic  attacks 
are  frequently  accompanied  by  tetanic  complications. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. —Hysteric  convulsions  very  rarely  end  in  death- 
I  have  known  one  case  in  which  they  have  done  so.  That  occurred  within  the  last  three 
months.  It  was  the  case  of  a  male.  '  It  occurred  in  St.  Martin's  workhouse.  The  man  had 
for  years  been  subject  to  this  complaint.  On  the  occasion  on  which  he  died  he  was  ill  only  a 
few  minutes.  I  did  not  make  a  post-mortem  examination.  I  was  told  he  was  seized  with 
sudden  convulsions,  fell  down  on  the  ground,  and  in  five  minutes  was  dead.  There  was 
slight  clinching  of  the  hands,  but  I  think  no  locking  of  the  jaw.  The  man  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  aeronaut,  Lieutenant  Gale. 
In  many  cases  of  this  description  consciousness  is  destroyed.  It  is  not  so  in  all.  I  have  met 
with  violent  cases  in  which  it  has  been  preserved.  I  never  knew  a  case  in  which  during  the 
paroxysm  the  patient  spoke.  Epilepsy  is  sometimes  attended  with  opisthotonis.  I  have 
seen  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus.  In  such  cases  the  patient  retains  his  consciousness.  I  have 
known  many  cases  of  epilepsy  terminating  in  death.  Loss  of  consciousness— not  universally, 
but  generally — accompanies  epilepsy.  I  never  knew  a  case  of  death  from  that  disease  where 
consciousness  was  not  destroyed.    I  have  known  ten  or  twelve  such  fatal  cases. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Grove.— Persons  almost  invariably  fall  asleep  after  an  epileptic 
attack. 

The  Attorney-General. — And  after  taxing  opium?— Yes. 

Edward  Austin  Steady,  examined  bv  Mr.  Gray.— I  am  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  am  in  practice  at  Chatham.  In  June,  1854, 1  attended  a  person  named  Sarah 
Ann  Taylor  for  trismus  and  pleuro-tothonos.  When  I  first  saw  the  patient  she  was  bent  to 
one  side.  The  convulsions  came  on  in  paroxysms.  The  pleuro-tothonos  aad  trismus  lasted 
about  a  fortnight.  The  patient  then  recovered  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  walk  about.  About  a 
twelvemonth  afterwards,  on  the  third  of  March,  1855,  she  was  again  seized.  That  seizure 
lasted  about  a  week.  She  is  still  alive.  The  friends  of  the  patient  said  that  the  disease  was 
brought  on  by  depression,  arising  from  a  quarrel  with  her  husband.  . 

Cross- examined  by  Mr.  James.— I  do  not  know  haw  long  before  the  attack  this  quarrels 
occurred.  During  it  the  woman  received  a  blow  upon  her  side  from  her  husband.  During 
the  whole  fortnight  the  lockjaw  or  trismus  continued.  In  March,  1855,  she  was  under  my 
care  about  a  week,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  trismus  continued. 
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Dr.  George  Robinson,  examined  by  Mr.  Kenealy. — I  am  a  licentiate  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  and  physician  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Dispensary  and  Fever  Hospital.  I 
have  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  subject  of  pathology.  I  have  practised  as  a 
physician  for  ten  years.  1  have  heard  the  whole  of  the  medical  evidence  in  this  case.  From 
the  symptoms  described  I  should  say  that  Cook  died  of  tetanic  convulsions,  by  which  I 
mean,  not  the  convulsions  of  tetanus,  but  convulsions  similar  to  those  witnessed  in  that 
disease.  The  convulsions  of  epilepsy  sometimes  assume  a  tetanic  appearance.  I  know  no 
department  of  pathology  more  obscure  than  that  of  convulsive  diseases.  1  have  witnessed 
post-mortem  examinations  after  death  from  convulsive  diseases,  and  have  sometimes  seen  no 
morbid  appearances  whatever,  and  in  other  cases  the  symptoms  were  applicable  to  a  great 
variety  of  diseases.  Convulsive  diseases  are  always  connected  with  the  condition  of  the 
nerves.  The  brain  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  production  of  convulsive  diseases,  but 
the  spinal  cord  h  is  more.  I  believe  that  gritty  granules  in  the  region  of  the  spinal  cord 
,  would  be  very  likely  to  produce  convulsions, 'and  I  think  they  would  be  likely  to  be 
very  similar  to  those  described  in  the  present  case.  I  think  that,  from  what  I  have  heard 
described  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  deceased,  it  would  have  predisposed  him  to  epilepsy. 
I  have  witnessed  some  experiments  with  strychnia,  and  have  performed  a  few.  I  have  also 
prescribed  it  in  cases  of  paralysis. 

By  the  Attorney-General.— I  have  seen  twenty  cases  where  epilepsy  has  been  attended  by 
convulsions  of  a  tetanic  character.  I  have  never  seen  the  symptoms  of  epilepsy  proceed  to 
anything  like  the  extent  of  the  symptoms  in  Cook's  case.  I  never  saw  a  body  in  a  case  of 
epilepsv  so  stiff  as  to  rest  upon  the  head  and  the  heels.  I  never  knew  such  symptoms  to 
arise  in  any  case  except  tetanus.  When  epilepsy  presents  any  of  these  extreme  forms  it  is 
always  accompanied  by  unconsciousness.  In  almost  every  case  of  epilepsy  the  patient  is 
unconscious  at  the  time  of  the  attack.  In  cases  of  epilepsy  I  have  found  gritty  granules  on 
the  brain,  and  any  disturbing  cause  in  the  system,  I  think,  would  be  likely  to  produce  con- 
vulsions. I  believe  that  the  granules  in  this  case  were  very  likely  to  have  irritated  the 
spinal  cord,  and  yet  that  no  indication  of  that  irritation  would  have  remained  after  death. 
I  think  that  these  granules  might  have  produced  the  death  of  Mr.  Cook. 

The  Attornev-General.— Do  you  think  that  they  did  so? 

Witness.— Putting  aside  the  assumption  of  death  by  strychnia,  I  should  say  so. 

The  Attorney-General.— Are  not  all  the  symptoms  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Jones  indicative  of 
dlath  by  strychnia? 

Witness. — They  certainlv  are. 

By  the  Attorney-General— Then,  it  comes  to  this— that  if  there  were  no  other  cause  of 
death  suggested,  you  would  say  that  the  death  in  this  case  arose  from  epilepsy  ? 
Witness. — Yes. 

By  Serjeant  Shee.— Epilepsv  is  a  well-known  form  of  disease  which  includes  many  others. 

Dr.  Richardson  said, — I  am"  a  physician,  practising  in  London.  I  have  never  seen  a  case 
of  tetanus,  properly  so  called,  but  I  have  seen  many  cases  of  death,  by  convulsions.  In  many 
instances  they  have  presented  tetanic  appearances  without  being  strictly  tetanous.  I  have 
seen  the  muscles  fixed,  especially  those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body.  I  have  observed  the 
arms  stiffened  out,  and  the  hands  closely  and  firmly  clinched  until  death.  I  have  also  ob- 
served a  sense  of  suffocation  in  the  patient.  In  some  forms  of  convulsions  I  have  seen 
contortions  both  of  the  legs  and  the  feet,  and  the  patient  generally  expresses  a  wish  to  sit  up. 
I  have  known  persons  die  of  a  disease  called  angina  pectoris.  The  symptoms  of  that  disease, 
I  consider,  resemble  closely  those  of  Mr.  Cook.  Angina  pectoris  comes  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  spasmodic  diseases.  In  some  cases  the  disease  is  detectable  upon  post-mortem 
examination ;  in  others  it  is  not.  I  attended  one  case.  A  girl  ten  years  old  was  under  my 
care  in  1850.  I  supposed  she  had  suffered  from  scarlet  fever.  She  recovered  so  far  that  my 
visits  ceased.  I  left  her  amused  and  merry  in  the  morning;  at  half-past  ten  in  the  evening 
I  was  called  in  to  see  her,  and  I  found  her  dying.  She  was  supported  upright  at  her  own 
request,  her  face  was  pale,  the  muscles  of  the  face  rigid,  the  arms  rigid,  the  fingers  clinched, 
the  respiratory  muscles  completely  fixed  and  rigid,  and  with  all  this  there  was  combined 
intense  agony  and  restlessness,  such  as  I  have  never  witnessed.  There  was  perfect  conscious- 
ness. The  child  knew  me,  described  her  agony,  and  eagerly  took  some  brandy  and  water 
from  a  spoon.  I  left  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  chloroform  from  my  own  house,  which 
was  thirty  yards  distant.  When  I  returned  her  head  was  drawn  back,  and  I  could  detect  no 
respiration;  the  eyes  were  then  fixed  open,  and  the  body  just  resembled  a  statue;  she  was 
dead.  On  the  following  day  I  made  a  post-mortem  examination.  The  brain  was  slightly 
congested  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord  seemed  healthy;  the  lungs  were  collapsed  ;  the 
heart  was  in  such  a  state  of  firm  spasm  and  solidity,  and  so  emptied  of  blood,  that  I  remarked 
that  it  might  have  been  rinsed  out.  I  could  not  discover  any  appearance  of  disease  that 
would  account  for  the  death,  except  a  slight  effusion  of  serum  in  one  pleural  cavity.  I  never 
could  ascertain  anv  cause  for  the  death.  The  child  went  to  bed  well  and  merry,  and  im- 
mediately afterwards  jumped  up,  screamed,  and  exclaimed,  "I  am  going  to  die." 

Bv  the  Attorney-General.— 1  consider  that  the  symptoms  I  have  desbnbed  were  those  ot 
angina  pectoris.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.'Jenner  that  this  disease  is  occasioned  by  the  ossifi- 
cation of  some  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  heart.  I  did  not  find  that  to  be  the  case  in  this 
instance.  There  have  been  many  cases  where  no  cause  whatever  was  discovered.  It  is  caded 
angina  pectoris,  from  its  causing  such  extreme  anguish  to  the  chest.    I  do  not  think  the 
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symptoms  I  have  described  were  such  as  would  result  from  taking  strychnia.  Them  is  tl 
difference,— that  rubbing  the  hands  gives  ease  te  the  patient  in  cases  of  angina  pectoris, 
must  say  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  detecting  thedifference  incases  of  angina  pectoris  ai 
Strychnia.  As  regards  symptoms  I  know  of  no  difference  between  the  two.  I  am  bound 
say  that  if  I  had  known  so  much  of  these  subjects  as  I  do  now  in  the  case  I  have  referred 
I  should  have  gone  on  to  analysis  to  endeavour  to  detect  strychnia.  In  the  second  case 
discovered  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  which  was  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  svrrt 
toms.  The  disease  of  angina  pectoris  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  and  does  not  give  any  noti 
of  its  approach.  I  did  not  send  anv  note  of  this  case  of  any  medical  publication.  It  is  not 
all  an  uncommon  occurrence  to  find  the  hands  firmly  clinched  after  death  in  cases  of  natui 

By  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— There  are  cases  of  angina  pectoris  in  which  the  patient  has  rec 
covered  and  appeared  perfectly  well  for  a  period~of  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the  atta 
has  returned.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  fact  of  the  recurrence  of  the  second  fit  in  Cook's  ca 
is  more  the  symptom  of  angina  pectoris  than  of  strychnia  poison. 

Dr.  Wrightson  was  re-called,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  put  by  Serjeant  Shee  he  said 
was  his  opinion  that  when  the  strychnia  poison  was  absorbed  in  the  system  it  wa3  dilfus 
throughout  the  entire  svstem. 

By  the  Attornev- General.— The  longer  time  that  elapsed  before  the  death  would  render  t 
absorption  more  complete.  If  a  minimum  dose  to  destroy  life  were  given,  and  a  long  in  ten 
elapsed  to  the  death,  the  more  complete  would  be  the  absorption  and  the  less  the  chance 
finding  it  in  the  stomach. 

By  Serjeant  Shee.— I  should  expect  still  to  find  it  in  the  spleen  and  liver  and  blood. 

Catherine  Watson  said,— I  live  at  Garnkirk,  near  Glasgow.  I  was  attacked  with  n  ft 
October  of  last  year.  I  had  no  wound  of  any  kind  on  my  body  when  I  was  attacked.  To 
not  take  anv  poison. 

By  the  Attorney-General.— I  was  taken  ill  at  night.  I  had  felt  heavy  all  day  from  t 
morning,  but  had  no  pain  till  night.  The  first  pain  I  felt  was  in  my  stomach,  and  tner 
had  cramp  in  my  arms,  and  after  that  I  was  quite  insensible.  I  have  no  recollection  of  an 
thing  after  I  was  first  attacked,  except  that  I  was  bled. 

Serjeant  Shee  then  said  that  he  was  now  about  to  enter  into  another  part  of  the  case 
the  defence,  and  probablv  the  Court  would  think  it  a  convenient  period  to  adjourn. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  said  that  the  Court  had  no  objection  to  adjourn  if  the  lean 
Serjeant  thought  it  would  be  a  convenient  time  to  do  so. 

The  Attorney-General  requested  that  before  the  Court  was  formally  adjourned  a  witn: 
named  Saunders,  whose  name  was  upon  the  back  of  the  bill,  and  who  was  not  in  attendan 
and  who  he  believed  had  not  made  his  appearance  during  the  trial,  should  be  called  upon 
recognisances.    He  added  that  he  believed  this  witness  was  also  subpoenaed  on  behalf  of  I 
prisoner,"  but  he  (the  Attorney- General)  intended  to  have  called  him  for  the  Crown. 

The  Court  directed  that  the  witness  should  be  called  upon  his  recognisances,  and  this  \ 
done,  but  he  did  not  appear. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  until  ten  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning. 


TENTH  DAY. 

'The  court  sat  again  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock.    As  on  former  days,  the  court-hem  c  a 
crowded  to  inconvenience,  and  the  avenues  remained  blocked  up  with  persons  anxious 
unable  to  obtain  admission.    The  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Baron  Alderson,  and  Mr.  Just; 
Cresswell,  took  their  seats  on  the  bench  at  the  usual  hour,  and  the  prisoner  was  placed  in  : 
dock.    He  presented  the  same  appearance,  and  maintained  the  same  demeanour. 

Oliver  Pemberton,  examined  bv  Serjeant  Shee. — I  am  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  the  Que< 
College,  Birmingham,  and  surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital  there.  I  was  present  at 
examination  of  the  late  Mr.  Cook  after  exhumation  in  January  last.  I  observed  the  c 
dition  of  the  spinal  cord,  and,  in  my  judgment,  it  was  not  in  a  condition  that  would  ena 
me  to  state  in  what  condition  it  had  "been  immediately  after  dea,th.  The  upper  part,  wh 
the  brain  had  been  separated,  was  green  in  colour  from  the  effects  of  decomposition.  '. 
remaining  portion,  although  fairly  preserved,  was  so  soft  as  not  to  enable  me  to  draw  i 
opinion  as  to  the  state  in  which  it  was  immediately  after  death. 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney-General.— I  do"  not  know  how  many  hours  the  body  ' 
been  opened  before  1  saw  it ;  but  I  saw  it  the  day  after  the  bony  canal  had  been  ope 
The  opening  of  that  canal  would,  to  a  considerable  extent,  expose  the  spinal  cord  to  the  at; 
sphere,  but  it  still  remained  covered  by  a  strong  membrane.  It  is  decidedly  my  impress 
that  the  outer  covering— the  dura- mater— was  not  open  when  I  saw  it.  g£r.  BjoltQn,  jj 
fessor,  of  Queen's  College,  was  present,  and  shared  in  the  examination. 

This  witness's  evidence  closed  the  medical  testimony  for  the  defence, 
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George  Mvatt  was  called,  but  did  not  answer. 

Henry  Mathews,  inspector  of  police  at  the  Euston-square  railway  station,  examined  by 
Mr.  Grove. — I  was  statioued  at  Euston-square  on  Monday,  the  '29th  [November  last.  The 
last  train  from  Euston-square  that  stopped  at  Rugeley  was  the  train  that  left  at  two  o'clock 
p.m.  The  express  train  left  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  That  train  got  to  Stafford 
that  night  at  8.45.  It  was  due  at  8.42.  The  distance  from  Stafford  to  Rugeley  by  railway 
is  nine  miles ;  the  distance  by  road  I  do  not  know.  The  quickest  way  of  getting  to 
Rugeley  from  Euston-square,  after  the  ten  o'clock  train  has  left  is  by  the  express  train  to 
'  Stafford,  and  by  road  from  Stafford  to  Rugeley 

George  Myatt  was  again  called,  but  did  not  answer. 
I    George  Pell  was  called,  but  did  not  answer. 

Joseph  Foster  was  called,  but  did  not  answer. 
{   Baron  Alderson.— Call  another.  i 

Serjeant  Shee. — They  are  all  at  the  hotel  in  Hart-street,  and  they  have  been  sent  for. 

Baron  Alderson.— And  they'll  all  come  together  probably. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Court  stood  still  for  five  minutes. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.— Brother  Shee,  is  there  no  other  witness  ?    I  should  be  sorry  to  dis- 
turb the  order  for  the  defence  

At  this  moment 

Joseph  Foster,  who  had  been  called,  was  announced,  and  examined.— I  am  a  farmer  and 
grazier  at  Sivitop,  Northamptonshire.  I  kept  the  George  Hotel  at  a  place  called  Wells  up 
to  Lady-da}*-  last.  I  knew  Cook  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  and  had  often  met 
him  at  race- courses.  1  think  he  was  of  weak  constitution.  I  formed  that  judgment  from 
knowing  him  at  many  times  to  have  had  a  bilious  attack  and  sick  headache.  That  is  the 
only  circumstance  upon  which  1  have  founded  my  judgment. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James.— Cook  hunted  regularly  in  Northamptonshire.  He  kept 
sometimes  two  and  sometimes  three  hunters.  He  hunted  pretty  regularly  three  days  a 
•week  when  he  seemed  well.  I  know  George  Pell,  attorney  at  Northampton.  There  was  a 
cricket  club.  I  can't  say  whether  Cook  was  a  member.  I  last  saw  Cook  about  the  middle 
of  October  last.  Hunting  had  not  commenced  then.  I  knew  him  last  to  have  had  a  sick 
headache  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  I  saw  him  when  he  had  the  sick  headache  in  my  own 
house.  He  came  down  to  my  house  that  morning,  intending  to  hunt,  but  did  not  go 
out  that  dav.  He  stayed  at  my  house  for  two  or  three  hours.  He  did  not  dine  at  my 
"  house  the  day  before.    I  could  not  swear  I  did  not  see  him  hunting  within  a  week  after 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Gray. — I  never  saw  him  sick  upon  any  other  occasion  than  the  ong 
I  have  mentioned,  except  six  or  seven  years  ago.    That  was  after  dinner. 

George  Myatt,  examined  by  Mr.  Grove.— I  am  a  saddler,  and  reside  at  Rugeley.  1 
was  at  Shrewsbury  races  on 'the  Tuesday  that  "  Polestar  "  won.     I  was  at  the  Raven 
Hotel  on  Wednesday  evening.     I  saw  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Palmer  at  the  Raven 
that  night  at  about  twelve  o'clock.    I  was  waiting  in  the  room  when  they  came.  I 
consider  Mr.  Cook  was  the  worse  of  liquor.    They  proposed  to  have  some  brandy-and- 
water.     Each  of  us  had  a  glass  of  brandy-  and-water.    Cook  made  some  remark— that  he 
fancied  it  was  not  good.     He  drank  part  of  it  off,  and  then  made  the  remark 
that  it  was    somewhat  bad,    and    gave    it    to  some    one  to  taste.     Mr.  Cook 
proposed  to  have  some   more,    and    Palmer    said    he    would  not  have  any  more 
unless  Cook   drank  his  out.     There  came  no  more  brandy,  and  we  went  to  bed.  I 
slept  in  the  same  room  with  Palmer.    The  brandy  was  brought  in  a  decanter.    Mine  was 
|  poured  out  of  it.    I  don't  know  by  whom.    I  did  not  leave  the  room  at  all  from  the  time 
I  Cook  and  Palmer  came  in  until  they  went  to  bed.    I  did  not  see  anything  put  into  the 
brandy-and-water.    Nothing  could  have  been  put  in  without  my  seeing  it,    Palmer  and  _I 
left  the  sitting-room,  and  went  to  bed  together ;  1  slept  in  the  same  room  with  Palmer.  We 
left  Cook  in  the  sitting-room.    Nothing  further  took  place  that  night.    When  we  went  to 
bed  I  locked  the  door,  and  Palmer  did  not  leave  the  room.    When  I  got  up  the  next  morning 
Palmer  asked  me  to  call  Cook.    I  did  so.    I  went  to  Cook's  bed-room  door,  rapped,  and  he 
called  me  to  come  in.    I  went  in,  and  he  told  me  how  ill  he  had  been  during  the  evening. 
He  said  he  had  been  obliged  to  send  for  a  doctor.    He  asked  me  what  had  been  put  into  the 
;  braudy-and- water,  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  know  of  anything.    He  asked  me  to  send  for  the 
doctor— meaning  Palmer.    I  did  so.    I  saw  him  next  when  he  came  into  the  sitting-room  to 
breakfast.    Palmer  was  then  in  the  room.    Palmer  and  I  breakfasted  first ;  Cook  came  in 
directly  after  we  had  had  our  breakfast.    He  breakfasted  in  the  same  room.    Cook,  Palmer, 
and  myself  left  for  Rugeley  at  night.    We  dined  together  first  at  the  Raven.    It  was  about 
f.  six  o'clock  when  we  left  for  Rugeley.    We  returned  by  the  express  train  from  Shrewsbury. 
I  Palmer  paid  for  tbe  three  tickets.   Palmer  was  sick  on  the  road.    Both  Cook  and  he  said 
they  could  not  account  for  "  what  it  were."    Palmer  vomited.   This  was  not  on  the  railway 
f  but  on  the  road  from  Stafford  to  Rugeley.    We  had  stopped  at  the  Junction  Inn,  at  Stafford; 
f  we  got  into  a  flv.    They  could  not  account  for  Palmer's  sickness,  unless,  as  Palmer  said,  the 
f  dinner  was  cooked  in  some  brass  vessel,  or  that  it  was  in  the  water ;  he  said  there  had  been 
a  great  manv  people  ill  at  Shrewsbury  races.    I  myself  had  heard  that  there  had  been  a 
great  many  people  ill,  and  that  it  could  not  he  accounted  for.    The  distance  by  the  road  from 
Stafford  to  Rugeley  is  nine  miles.  . 
Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James.— I  have  known  Palmer  all  his  life.    He  dealt  tor  nis 
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saddlery  with  me.  I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  races  with  him.  I  was  never 
at  Doncaster  races  with  him  in  my  life.  I  have  never  slept  with  him  at  Doncaster."  I  was 
at  Wolverhampton  races  with  him  in  the  August  of  last  year.  I  went  with  him.  I  did  not 
sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him  at  Wolverhampton.  I  did  not  live  in  the  same  hotel  with 
him.  I  stopped  with  my  brother-in-law  at  Wolverhampton.  I  was  at  Wolverhampton 
races,  I  believe  a  couple  of  days.  I  neither  dined  nor  breakfasted  with  Palmer  there.  I  was 
at  Lichfield  races  last  year  with  him  in  September.  The  course  is  within  ten  miles  of 
Rugeley.  I  did  not  go  with  Palmer.  I  came  home  to  sleep,  but  not  with  Palmer.  That 
is  about  all  the  races  I  was  at  last  year. 

Have  you  ever  slept  in  a  double-bedded  room  with  Palmer  at  any  race3  except  at 
Shrewsbury  ? 

The  witness  hesitated :  He  at  length  said,  u  I  believe  not."    Will  you  swear  it?— Yes. 

Witness. — I  was  never  at  Worcester  in  my  life.  Palmer  paid  the  expenses  of  my  living 
at  Shrewsbury,  and  he  paid  my  fare  back.  I  will  swear  that  he  has  never  paid  my  ex- ; 
penses  at  the  races.  I  was  at  two  or  three  races  the  year  before,  but  I  am  not  sure  of 
the  number.  I  had  an  interview  with  Palmer  in  Stafford  gaol.  I  was  about  a  couple  of 
hours  with  him.  That,  I  think,  was  about  a  month  or  five  weeks  ago,  but  I  am  not 
sure.  I  cannot  call  to  my  mind,  whether  it  was  since  the  Stafford  assizes.  I  cannot  say 
whether  it  was  before  or  after  I  went,  because  Mr.  Smith  said  he  was  going,  and  I  thought 
I  should  like  to  see  him.  I  have  betted  a  half  sovereign  or  a  sovereign  on  Palmer's 
horses. 

He  "  put  you  on "  his  horses?— The  witness  hesitated. 

Don't  you  know  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ? — Yes,  I  do.  I  did  not  bet  at  Shrewsbury  on 
any  horses  at  all, — neither  on  Palmer's  nor  on  Cook's.  I  have  stood  a  sovereign  or  so  with 
Palmer  on  his  horses  at  races.  I  saw  Cook  first  in  Palmer's  company  at  the  Raven  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  as  near  as  possible  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  had  not  been  dining  with  Palmer.  I 
dined" that  day  at  home  at  Rugeley,  and  got  to  Shrewsbury  that  night  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock.  I  went  then  to  the  Raven,  in  which  I  knew  where  Palmer's  room  was,  and  I  went 
to  see  if  Palmer  was  in.  That  was  between  eight  or  nine  o'clock.  The  first  person  1  saw  by 
Palmer's  room  door  was  Cook,  who  asked  me,  "  What  brought  you  here?"  I  told  him  I  was 
come  to  see  how  "  they  was  getting  on."  Palmer,  I  found,  was  ;gone  out,  and  then  I  went 
into  the  town.  I  might  be  about  an  hour  away,  when  I  returned,  and  went  into  Palmer's 
sitting-room.  Palmer  was  not  there.  I  waited  until  he  came.  I  waited  about  a  couple  of 
hours  before  Palmer  came.  It  was  about  twelve  o'clock  when  he  came  in,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
He  came  in  with  Mr.  Cook.  Cook  was  worse  for  liquor,  but  not  very  drunk — rather.  I  could 
easily  see  that  he  was  worse  for  liquor.  The  brandy-and-water  was  produced  directly  after 
they  came  in.  The  brandy  was  brought  in  in  a  decanter  ;  the  water  might  be  on  the  table — 
I  can't  say.  There  were  tumblers  on  the  table,  but  I  should  say  they  were  all  brought  up 
together,  the  tumblers  and  the  brandy,  but  I  can't  say  about  the  water.  I  don't  remember 
Mrs.  Brookes  coming,  nor  Paimer  being  called  out  of  the  room.  I  remember  a  gentleman 
coming  in,  whom  I  now  know  to  be  Mr.  Fisher.  Palmer  did  not  leave  the  room  before 
Mr.  Pisher  came:  that  I'll  swear.  Palmer,  I  positively  swear,  never  left  the  room  from  the 
time  he  and  Cook  joined  me  till  he  went  to  bed.  I  was  sitting  close  to  him  the  whole  time. 
When  Mr.  Fisher  came  in,  Cook  asked  Palmer  to  have  some  more  brandy-and-water. 
Palmer  said  he  would  not  have  any  more  unless  he  (Cook)  drank  his  brandv-and- water. 
Cook  was  the  worse  for  liquor,  evidently,  to  anybody  who  saw  him.  Cook  then  drank  his 
glass  off  at  a  draught.    Directly  after  he  drank  it,  he  said,  "  There  is  something  in  it." 

Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say,  "  It  burns  my  throat?" — No — Yes,  I  will.  1  will  swear 
he  said  nothing  to  that  effect.  He  made  no  other  observation  after  saying,  "  There  is  some-; 
thing  in  it."  He  gave  it  to  some  one — I  believe  to  Fisher — to  taste.  I  can't  swear  whether 
it  was  Palmer  or  Cook  who  did  that.  I  do  not  know  that  a  Mr.  Reed  came  in;  I  believe 
there  were  but  four  persons  in  the  room  at  the  time.  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Reed  came  in 
after.  I  cannot  say  if  anybody  else  came  in  before  we  went  to  bed.  As  near  as  possible 
there  was  a  little  left  after  Cook  drank  off  his  glass. 

Did  Palmer  touch  the  glass  after  Cook  drank  it? — I  believe  not;  but  I  rather  think  he 
tasted  what  was  in  it.  I  believe  he  said  he  could  not  taste  anything  but  brandy  and  water, 
and  handed  it  to  Fisher.  I  don't  know,  and  can't  say,  that  Fisher  said  "  It's  no  use  giving 
me  the  glass,  its  empty."  I  don't  swear  that  he  did,  or  that  he  did  not  say  so.  It  might  be 
twenty  minutes  after  that  that  we  left  the  room.  Cook  did  not  leave  the  room  before 
Palmer.  I  did  go  to  bed  ;  that  I'll  swear.  I  did  not  hear  at  all  that  night  that  Cook  had 
been  ill.  I  took  only  one  glass  that  night.  The  brandy-and-water  was  cold.  I  dined  with 
Palmer  the  following  day  at  the  Raven,  and  Mr.  Cook  carved.  I  was  at  home  the  first  two 
days  of  the  inquest.    I  did  not  go  to  the  inquest  at  all. 

,  Re-examined  by  Mr.  Grove,  Q.C. ;  I  was  examined  by  the  Crown  in  this  case,  but  they 
did  not  subpoena  me.  During  my  interview  with  Palmer  in  Stafford  gaol  there  was  an  officer 
of  the  gaol  present  the  whole  time.    We  did  not  speak  a  word  about  this  case. 

By  the  Attorney-General:  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  Gardner  at  all  about  the  brandv-and- 
water.  I  did  not  tell  Mr.  Stevens  that  1  did  not  remember  anything  about  the  brandy-and- 
water. 

Attorney-General:  Were  you  not  examined  before  the  inauest  by  them,  and  did  you  not 

say  you  knew  nothing  about  it? 
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No,  I  did  not.    I  told  them  what  I  say  now. 

John  Sargeant,  examined  by  Serjeant  Shee. — I  am  in  no  business  or  profession,  but  live 
on  my  means.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  attending  races.  I  knew  the  late  Mr.  Cook  intimately, 
and  also  the  prisoner  Palmer.  A  few  days  before  Mr.  Cook's  death,  during  the  Shrews- 
bury races,  I  received  a  letter  from  him.  I  was  subpoenaed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  but  I 
have  not  had  notice  to  produce  it.  I  sought  for  the  letter  when  I  was  asked  about  it,  but  I 
could  not  find  it,  as  I  had  sent  it  to  Saunders,  the  trainer.  I  made  application  by  letter  to 
Saunders  for  it.  I  received  a  letter  from  Saunders  in  answer  to  it.  The  letter  is  signed  W. 
Saunders.    I  have  seen  Saunders,  and  have  taken  every  means  in  my  power  to  obtain  it. 

The  Attorney-General. — Have  you  any  objection  to  my  seeing  the  letter? 

Witness. — Ob,  no,  here  it  is. 

Serjeant  Shee. — Will  you  allow  me  to  give  evidence  as  to  the  contents  ? 
The  Attorney-General. — I  think  I  must  object.    We  must  have  Saunders,  the  trainer, 
first. 

Examination  resumed. — I  only  know  what  Cook  lost  or  won  from  the  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  me. 

Serjeant  Shee. — You  must  not  tell  me  that. 

Examination  resumed. — I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  his  throat  before  he 
died.  I  was  with  him  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  the  week  previous  to  the  Shrewsbury  meet- 
ing. We  slept  at  the  same  hotel  and  in  adjoining  rooms.  One  morning  he  called  me  in  to 
his  room  and  drew  my  attention  to  his  throat,  which  was  very  much  inflamed.  There  were 
ulcers  upon  it,  and  the  tongue  was  so  swollen,  that  1  said  I  was  surprised  at  the  state  of  his 
mouth.  He  said  he  had  been  in  that  state  for  weeks  and  months,  and  now,  he  said,  "  I 
don't  take  notice  of  it."  That  is  all  that  passed  on  the  occasion  on  the  sore  throat.  He  had 
shown  me  his  throat  before  this  at  almost  every  meeting  we  attended.  He  took  some  ginger- 
bread and  cayenne  on  the-  platform  at  Liverpool  after  the  races.  I  saw  him  take  it.  He 
told  me  afterwards  that  it  very  nearly  killed  him. 

Serjeant  Shee.— Did  he  say  more  particularly  then  what  effect  it  produced  upon  him? — 
He  did  not. 

Witness. — When  he  was  at  Liverpool  he  was  very  poor.  That  was  the  week  before  the 
Shrewsbury  races.  The  means  1  have  of  knowing  it  are  that  he  owed  me  251.  He  gave  me 
101.  on  account,  and  said  he  had  not  sufficient  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Liverpool,  but  I  should 
have  the  balance  of  the  251  at  the  Shrewsbury  meeting.  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  that 
Cook  and  Palmer  were  in  the  habit  of  "putting  on  "  for  each  other,  and  they  did  so  at  the 
Liverpool  meeting.  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  Cook  lost  money.  I  executed  a  com- 
imision  for  Mr.  Ferrier,  who  told  me  that  Cook  stood  a  portion  of  the  money.  I  have  known 
Palmer  supply  Cook  with  blackwash  shortly  before  his  death.  I  do  not  know  myself 
whether  that  is  a  mercurial  lotion.    I  never  saw  his  throat  dressed  by  anybody. 

Cross-examined  bv  Mr.  James. — The  blackwash  was  not  to  drink.  I  saw  it  applied  at  the 
Warwick  Spring  Meeting  in  1855,  where  Polestar  won.  He  attended  nearly  all  the  race 
meetings' throughout  the  year.  The  Liverpool  Meeting  was  the  week  before  Shrewsbury.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  him  eat  and  drink  so  well.  His  appetite  was  pretty  good.  The  cayenne 
pepper  nut  is  made  up  as  a  kind  of  trick. 

Serjeant  Shee  called  for  a  letter  of  the  4th  March,  1855,  from  Cook  to  Palmer. 

Jeremiah  Smith,  examined  by  Serjeant  Shee:— I  am  an  attorney  at  Rugeley,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  Palmer  and  the  late  Mr.  Cook.  I  saw  Mr.  Cook  at  the  Talbot  Arms  on  Friday, 
the  16th  of  November.  I  saw  him  about  ten  in  the  morning.  I  was  present  at  his  break- 
fast. He  breakfasted  on  the  bed.  He  took  tea,  and  a  wine  glass  of  brandy  was  brought  and 
put  into  his  one  cup  of  tea.  I  dined  in  his  company  at  Palmer's  that  day.  I  am  not  quite 
pesitive  I  saw  him  before  breakfast  and  dinner.  He  had  champagne  at  dinner,  and  port 
wine  after  dinner.  Cook  drank  three  bottles  of  wine  altogether.  We  had  either  two  of  port 
and  four  of  champagne,  or  two  of  champagne  and  four  of  port.  The  dinner  was  over  about 
half-past  two  o'clock.  I  then  left  the  house  with  Cook,  as  Palmer  had  to  go  and  write  his 
letters.  He  went  first  to  my  house,  and  then  to  the  Albion  hotel,  next  door.  We  had  each 
a  glass  of  .brandy- and-water,  cold.  Cook  left  me  there.'  Before  he  went  away  he  said 
he  felt  cold,  and  put  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  warmed  them.  He  borrowed  a 
book  from  the  landlady,  and  said  he  would  go  home  and  read  in  bed.  In  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  we  were  talking  about  racing.  I  asked  him  for  501  He  gave  me  51  then. 
As  he  was  taking  the  note  out  of  his  note  case,  I  said,  "  Why,  you  can  pay  me  the  whole;' 
He  said,  "  No ;  there  is  onlv  41.  10s.  clue  to  vou.  I  have  given  Palmer  money,  and  will 
pay  you  on  mv  return  from" Tattersall's  on  Monday."  Nothing  more  occurred  on  the  occa- 
sion. On  the*Saturdav  night  Cook  was  unwell,  and  I  slept  in  his  room.  I  retired  to  bed 
about  twelve.  In  the  early  part  of  the  night  Cook  was  unwell.  He  got  some  toast-and- 
water,  and  was  washing  his  mouth.  A  night  chair  was  in  room,  and  he  used  it.  He  used 
the  toast-and-watcr  to  gargle  his  throat.  He  was  sick,  and  tried  to  vomit.  About  two 
o'clock  I  went  to  sleep,  as  I  was  tired,  and  I  slept  until  Palmer  came  in  in  the  morning.  1 
lay  still  in  bod,  and  I  heard  a  conversation  between  Palmer  and  Cook.  Palmer  said,  "  How- 
are  you  this  morning?"  Cook  said,  "  I  am  not  very  well  this  morning."  I  slept  from  about 
two  o'clock,  from  which  time  the  house  became  quiet.  Palmer  called  in  Bamford,  who  said 
he  would  send  in  some  medicine.  I  know  Mrs.  Palmer,  the  prisoner's  mother.  On  the 
■evening  of  Monday  I  went  to  Mr?.  Palmer's  house,  and  saw  her.     I  went  to  see  it  tne 
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prisoner  had  returned  to  Eugeley  from  London.  I  should  think  it  was  about  9  o'clock.  I  did 
not  iind  him  at  that  hour.  He" did  not  arrive  until  about  10.  minutes  past  10  o'clock,  and 
then  I  saw  him  coming  in  th«  direction  of  Stafford  in  a  car.  He  said,  "  Have  you  seen 
Cook  to-day?"  I  said,  "No  I  have  not."  Then  he  said,  "Well,  we  had  better  go  up  and 
see  him  before  I  go  to  my  mother's."  We  went  up  to  Cook's  room  together.  1  heard  what 
passed  between  Cook  and  Palmer.  Cook  said  to  Palmer,  "You're  late  doctor,  I  didn't  expect 
you  to  look  in.  He  said,  "  I  bave  taken  the  medicine  you  gave  me."  We  did  not  stay  more 
than  two  or  three  minutes.  He  described  the  effect  of  the  medicine.  He  said  he  had  taken  the 
medicine.  Enquiries  were  made  as  to  his  state  of  health.  Cook  said  he  had  been  talking  to 
Saunders,  the  trainer,  who  had  been  up.  That  was  all  that  passed.  Palmer  and  I  left  the 
room  together.  Mrs.  Palmer's  house  is  about  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  yards  from  the 
Talbot  Arms.  We  stayed  there  about  half-an-'hour,  and  then  leaving  the  house  together,  we 
went  to  Palmer's  own  house.  We  left  the  house  after  that.  I  left  Palmer  in  the  house.  I 
asked  Cook  and  Palmer  to  dine  with  me  the  next  day.  Cook  did  not  dine  with  me  ;  he  sent 
me  a  message  that  he  was  unwell,  and  could  not  leave  his  room.  I  sent  some  broth  to  Cook 
from  the  Albion  by  a  charwoman  :  I  think  her  name  was  Eowley;  I  borrowed  200Z.,  and 
negociated  a  loan  with  Pratt  for  500/.  for  Cook  before  his  death.  I  borrowed  100Z.  from  Mrs. 
Palmer,  and  100Z.  for  William  Palmer  to  make  up  the  200Z.  I  only  know  that  Cook  and 
Palmer  were  jointly  interested  in  one  horse.  Cook  and  Palmer  "  put  on  "  for  each  other 
respectively,  when  their  horses  ran  in  several  races.  I  saw  Thirlby  dress  Cook's  throat  with 
caustic  before  the  Shrewsbury  races.  (Two  notes  handed  to  witness,  bearing  the  signatures 
J.  P.  Cook  and  John  Parsons  Cook.)  1  saw  them  signed  by  Cook.  I  was  never  present  when 
a  writ  Avas  served  on  Cook,  but  he  was  served  with  a  writ.  I  cannot  say  that  shortly  before 
his  death  he  employed  me  as  his  attorney  to  appear  to  a  writ.  [Documents  were  handed  in, 
and  read  by  the  officer  of  the  court.  The  first  was  a  long  letter  from  Cook  to  witness,  stating 
that  a  writ  was  issuep  against  him :  another  letter  was  read,  enquiring  if  a  bill  could  be  re- 
newed for  two  months ;  also  a  memorandum  signed  G.  P.  Cooke,  for  a  mortgage  of  Polestar 
and  Syrius  to  secure  500Z.    (The  handwriting  of  Cook  was  proved  by  the  witness.) 

Cross-examined  by  the  Attorney- General. — I  have  known  Palmer  long  and  intimately.  I 
have  been  employed  as  attorney  a  good  deal.  I  cannot  recollect  that  he  applied  to  me  in 
December  1854,  to  attest  a  proposal  of  insurance  of  Walter  Palmer  for  £13,000  to  the 
Solicitors'  and  General  office.  1  do  not  recollect  that  in  January,  1855,  I  as  asked  to  attest 
a  proposal  on  Walter  Palmer's  life  for  £13,000  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  office.  Walter  Palmer 
had  been  in  no  business  himself.  I  knew  that  he  had  an  allowance  from  his  mother,  and  I 
believe  that  his  brother  William  gave  him  money.  In  1852  and  1853  I  lived  at  Eugeley,. 
sometimes  with  the  prisoner's  mother.  I  had  only  a  proper  intimacy  with  her.  I  am  a 
single  man.  I  slept  two  or  three  times  a  week  at  "Mrs.  Palmer's  for  several  years.  I  had 
lodgings  in  Eugeley  at  the  time,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Mrs.  Palmer's.  Sometimes- 
some  of  her  sons  used  to  come  to  visit  her ;  her  son  Joseph  was  one  of  them,  and  he  is  now 
living  at  Liverpool.  The  other  son  who  visited  her  was  Walter;  he  sometimes  resided  in 
Stafford  and  sometimes  in  Liverpool.  1  believe  he  died  at  Stafford.  I  went  to  the  mother's 
to  see  them,  and  we  took  a  glass  of  gin-and- water,  and  played  cards  and  had  a  smoke.  They 
used  to  go  to  Buxton  in  the  summer.  I  have  been  in  the  house  when  the  mother  was  there,, 
and  when  the  sons  were  not  there ;  that  happened  sometimes  two  or  three  times  a  week. 
Sometimes  I  did  not  go  there  for  weeks.  The  mother,  daughter,  and  servants  were  there.  I 
don't  recollect  that  I  was  called  on  to  attest  another  proposal  in  the  Universal  Office  for 
£1,300.  But  if  I  could  see  any  document  or  circumstance  that  would  remind  me  of  it,  I 
might  do  so.  Most  likely  I  might  have  got  £5  for  attesting  such  an  assignment  from  Walter 
Palmer  to  William. 

Attorney-General.— Just  look  at  that;  is  that  your  signature? 

Witness. — Iti3  very  like  my  signature,  but  I  have  a  doubt  of  it.  (After  a  pause) — I  be- 
lieve it  is  not  my  handwriting.  I  swear  it  is  not  my  handwriting.  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  imi- 
tation of  my  handwriting.  I  believe  that  is  Walter  Palmer's  signature.  The  attestation  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  Mr.  Pratt.  I  did  not  receive  the  document  from  Mr.  Pratt.  I  might 
have  received  it  from  William  Palmer,  I  don't  recollect.  (After  some  hesitation).  No 
doubt  he  did  give  it  to  me.    (Sensation).    I  got  it  before  it  was  signed. 

Attorney-General. — Do  you  now  say  that  is  not  your  signature? 

Witness.— I  do ;  I  applied  to  the  Midland  County  Office  to  be  appointed  their  agent ;  I 
sent  them  a  proposal  for  10,000/.  on  the  life  of  Bates.  William  Palmer  and  Bates  came 
together  with  the  prospectus  to  me,  and  Palmer  asked  me  if  the  Midland  Office  had  any 
agent.  He  then  asked  me  to  write  and  get  appointed,  as  he  wanted  to  effect  an  insurance  on 
Bates's  life.  I  wrote  to  the  office  to  get  appointed  their  agent,  in  order  to  have  ah  insurance 
effected  on  Bates's  life  for  10,000/.  Bates  was  at  that  time  superintending  William  Palmer's 
stud  and  stables.  I  went  to  the  widow  of  Walter  Palmer  to  get  her  to  give  up  her  claim  on 
the  policy  of  her  husband ;  she  said  she  should  like  her  solicitor  to  see  the  document.  I  took 
it  to  her  to  sign.  I  believe  that  Walter  Palmer  ultimately  got  something  for  the  assignment 
of  the  policy  to  William  Palmer;  I  believe  he  got  the  house  furnished  for  him.  I  don't 
know  that  he  got  a  bill  for  200/. 

The  Attorney-General. — I  will  refresh  your  memory  with  regard  to  these  proposals :  look 
at  that  and  tell  me  whether  it  is  your  handwriting? 

Witness?— Yes.  & 
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Attorney-General.— Now,  refreshing  your  memory  with  that  document,  were  you  applied 
to,  in  December,  1854,  to  attest  a  proposal  of  Walter  Palmer  to  the  Solicitors'  and  General 
Office  for  13,000/.  ? 

Witness. — That  is  my  own  signature,  certainly. 

Attorney- General. — I  ask  you,  were  you  applied  to  to  attest  a  proposal  of  Walter  Palmer 
in  December,  1854,  for  13,000/.  to  the  Solicitors'  and  General  Office? 
Witness. — I  don't  recollect  (sensation).  • 
Attorney- General. — What,  with  your  own  signature  staring  you  in  the  face? 
Witness. — I  might  have  been  a  witness  to  it.    I  am  speaking  from  memory. 
Attorney-General. — Have  you  any  doubt  about  it  after  looking  at  that  document? 
Witness. — 1  have  no  doubt. 

Attorney-General.— At  last  we  have  got  at  it  from  you.  Now  look  to  that  document,  and 
see  if  another  month  afterwards — in  January,  1855 — you  were  asked  to  attest  another  pro- 
posal for  13,000/.  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  Office. 

Witness  (hesitating). — That  is  my  signature.  (A  pause.)  Perhaps  if  I  saw  the  paper  I 
could  answ  er. 

Attorney-General — There  is  the  paper. 

Witness  (after  a  pause).— I  might,  have  signed  it  in  blank.  I  have  no  doubt  whether  I  did 
not  sign  some  of  these  in  blank.  The  bod}'  of  the  papers  is  in  the  handwriting  of  William 
Palmer. 

Attorney-General. — Upon  your  oath,  don't  you  believe  that  William  Palmer  applied  to 
you  to  attest  the  proposal  on  his  brother's  life  for  13,000/.  ? 
Witness. — He  did  apply  to  me. 

Attorney -General. — Was  it  not  to  attest  the  proposal  for  13,000/.  on  his  brother's  life? 

Witness. — One  of  them  was  for  13,000/.  I  don't  think  I  was  present  when  Walter 
Palmer  signed  the  assignment.    I  believe  Jeremiah  Smith's  handwriting  is  very  like  mine. 

After  much  fencing  with  the  question,  the  witness  saying,  he  might  or  he  might  not  have 
.attested  Walter  Palmer's  signature  to  a  deed  of  assignment,  the  Attorney- General  put  a 
cheque  for  5/.  into  the  witness's  hand,  and  a^ked  him  if  it  was  William  Palmer's  signature  to 
it?— It  is. 

Did  you  take  that  piece  of  paper  to  the  bank  and  get  5/.  for  it,  and  that  for  attesting  the 
signature  of  Walt-T  Palmer  to  the  deed  of  assignment? — I  may  have  got  the  51.  at  the  bank; 
but  upon  my  honour  I  do  not  know  what  for.  (Laughter.)  Cook,  with  reference  to  the 
200/.  bill,  gave  Palmer  10/.  for  the  accommodation,  and  he  took  the  money  to  Shrewsbury 
races.  I  cannot  say  who  saw  me  on  the  Monday  night  when  I  went  up  to  Cook's  room  at 
the  Talbot  Arms.  I  did  not  notice.  I  believe  that  either  the  charnber-maid,  the  waitress, 
or  the  cook  saw  me  go  into  the  hotel.    I  don't  know  who  drove  the  fly  to  Stafford. 

Re-examined  by  Serjeant  Shee. — I  have  known  Mrs.  Palmer  many  years — before  her 
husband's  death — it  is  upwards  of  thirty  years  since  he  died.  She  is  upwards  of  sixty.  Her 
eldest  son  Joseph  is  a  timber-merchant  at  Liverpool ;  he  is  forty-five  or  forty-six  years  of  age. 
George,  I  think,  is  the  next  son.  He  is  here.  He  lived  at  Rugeley,  and  was  frequently  at 
his  mother's.  He  is  acquainted  with  me.  There  is  a  son,  a  clergyman,  who,  until  within 
two  years  since,  lived  with  his  mother.  There  is  a  sister  who  lives  with  her  mother.  They 
kept  three  servants.  They  do  not  visit  much,  nor  are  they  much  visited.  Their  house  is  a 
large  house,  and  there  are,  I  think,  five  or  six  bed-rooms  altogether.  I  slept  in  the  room 
nearest  the  church. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  you  have  ever  been  charged  with  any 
improper  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Palmer? 
Witness. — I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Is  there  any  pretence  for  saying  so? 
Witness. — There  ought  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.— Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement  or  suggestion  that  you  have  had 
any  improper  intimacy  with  Mrs.  "Palmer? 

Witness. — They  might  have  said  so,  but  they  had  no  reason  for  saying  so. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee. — Is  there  any  truth  in  the  statement? 
Witness. — I  should  say  not.  (Laughter.) 

William  Joseph  Sanders,  a  witness,  subpoenaed  both  by  the  Crown  and  the  prisoner,  was 
then  called  upon  his  recognisance,  but  did  not  appear. 

The  Attorney-General  said  he  should  be  extremely  sorry  to  commence  his  reply  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  the  witness  making  his  appearance. 

Lord  Campbell. — There  does  not  appear  to  be  the  slightest  chance.  He  has  been  called 
repeatedly. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  said,  he  should  now  ask  for  the  production  of  a  letter  written  by  Cook 
to  Palmer  on  the  4th  of  January,  1855. 

The  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  then  put  in  and  read : — 

"Lutterworth,  Jan.  4,  1855. 
M  My  dear  Sir,— I  sent  up  to  London  on  Tuesday  to  back  St.  Hubert  for  50/.,  and  my 
commission  has  returned  10s.  Id.    I  have,  therefore,  booked  250  to  25  against  him,  to  gain 
money.    There  is  a  small  balance  of  18/.  due  to  you,  which  I  forgot  to  give  you  the  other 
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day.  Tell  Wil,  to  debit  me  with  it  on  account  of  your  share  of  training  Pyrrhine.  I  will 
also  write  to  him  to  do  so,  as  there  will  be  a  balance  due  from  him  to  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

"  W.  Palmer,  Esq/'  "  J-  P arsons  Cook." 

Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  contended  that  he  was  entitled  to  reply  on  the  part  of  t\ie  evidence. 
The  course  taken  by  the  Attorney-General  in  getting  at  the  contents  of  the  cheque,  the  con- 
tents of  an  assignment  of  the  policy  on  Walter  Palmer's  life,  and  the  contents  of  the  pro- 
posals to  the  various  offices  for  the" insurance,  he  submitted  entitled  him  to  a  reply  on  those 
points. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice. — We  are  of  opinion  that  you  have  no  right  to  reply. 
Mr.  Baron  Alderson. — That  is  quite  clear. 

The  Attorney-General  said,  he  had  been  taken  somewhat  by  surprise  yesterday  by 
the  evidence  of  Dr.  Richardson  with  respect  to  the  disease  known  as  angina  pectoris. 
Dr.  Richardson  adverted  to  several  books  and  authorities.  He  had  now  those  books  in 
his  possession,  and  he  was  desirous  of  putting  some  questions  arising  out  of  that  part 
of  the  evidence. 

The  Court  decided  against  the  application. 

The  case  for  the  defence  having  been  concluded, 

The  Attorney-General  rose  to  reply  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  spoke  as  follows — May 
it  please  your  lordships  and  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  and  that  for 
the  defence  are  before  you,  and  it  now  becomes  my  duty  to  address  to  you  such  observations 
upon  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind.    I  (eel  that  I  have  a  most 
solemn  and  important  duty  to  perform.   I  wish  I  could  have  answered  the  appeal  made  tome 
the  other  day  bv  mv  learned  friend,  Serjeant  Shee,  and  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  the  case 
which  he  submitted  to  you  for  the  defence ;  but  standing  here  as  the  instrument  of  public 
justice,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  the  duty  I  had  to  perform  if  I  did  not  revert  to  my 
original  position,  and  again  solicit  at  your  hands  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  accused.  I 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  case  in  what,  J  hope,  I  may  term  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
moderation,    My  business  is  to  convince  you,  if  1  can,  by  facts  and  legitimate  arguments,  of 
the  prisoner's  guilt;  and  if  I  cannot  establish  it  to  your  satisfaction,  no  man  will  rejoice  more 
than  I  shall  in  a  verdict  of  acquittal.    Gentlemen,  in  the  mass  of  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  before  you  two  main  questions  present  themselves  prominently  for  your  consideration. 
Did  the  deceased  man,  into  whose  death  we  are  now  inquiring,  die  a  natural  death,  or  was  he 
taken  off  bv  the  foul  mean*  of  poison?    And  if  the  latter  proposition  be  sanctioned  by  the 
evidence,  then  comes  the  important  question,  whether  the  prisoner  Art  the  bar  was  the  author 
of  his  death  1  1  will  proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the  order  I  have  mentioned. 
Did  John  Parsons  Cook  die  by  poison  ?  I  again  assert  the  affirmative  of  that  proposition.  The 
case  submitted  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  is  this— -that  having  been  first  practised  upon  by 
antimony,  Cook  was  at  last  killed  by  strychnine.  The  first  question  to  be  considered  is — what 
was  the  immediate  and  proximate  cause  of  his  death.  The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  have 
told  you,  one  and  all,  that,  in  their  judgment  he  died  of  tetanus,  which  signifies  a  convulsive  spas- 
modic action  of  the  muscles  of  the  body.    Can  there  ba  any  doubt  that  their  opinion  is 
correct?    Of  course  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  he  died  of  tetanus,  it  must  be  the  tetanus 
of  strychnine.    That  is  a  matter  for  after  consideration.    But,  inasmuch  as  strychnia  pro- 
duces death  by  tetanus,  we  must  see,  in  the  first  place,  whether  it  admits  of  doubt  that 
he  did  die  of  tetanus.    I  have  listened  with  great  attention  to  every  form  in  which  that 
disease  has  been  brought  under  your  consideration — whether  by  the  positive  evidence  of 
witnesses,  or  by  reference  to  the  works  of  scientific  writers— and  assert  deliberately  that 
no  case,  either  in  the  human  subject  or  in  the  animal,  has  been  brought  under  your 
notice  in  which  the  symptoms  of  tetanus  have  been  so  marked  as  in  this  case.    From  the 
moment  the  paroxysms  came  on  in  which  the  unhappy  man  died,  the  symptoms  were  of 
the  most  marked  and  striking  character.    Every  muscle,  says  the  medical  man  who  was 
resent  at  the  time,  was  convulsed — he  expressed  the  most  intense  dread  of  suffocation — 
entreated  them  to  lift  him  up  lest  he  should  be  suffocated— every  fibre  of  his  body, 
,)m  the  crown  of  his.  head  to  the  Soles  of  his  feet,  was  contracted— the  flexibility  of  the 
ank  and  of  the  limbs  was  gone — and  you  could  only  have  raised  him  up  as  you  would 
ave  lifted  a  corpse.    In  order  that  he  might  escape  from  the  sense  of  suffocation  they 
turned  him  over,  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  that  fearful  paroxysm,  one  might}'  spasm  seems 
to  have  seized  his  heart,  to  have  pressed  from  it  the  life-blood,  and  the  result  was  death. 
And  when  he  died  his  body  exhibited  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  this  fearful 
disease.     He  was  convulsed  from  heat,  to  foot.     You  could  have  rested  him  on  his 
head    and   heels— his   hands  were  clasped  with   a   grasp  that  it  required  force  to 
overcome,    and  his    feet  were  twisted  so  as  to  resemble    a  natural  malformation. 
Then,  if  it  was  a  case  of  tetanus — into  which  fact  I  will  not  waste  your  time 
by  inquiring— the  question  arises,  was  it  a  case  of  tetanus  produced  by  strychnine? 

will  confine  myself  for  a  moment  to  the  exhibition  of  the  symptoms  as  described  by  the 
witnesses.  Tetanus  may  proceed  from  natural  causes  as  weli  as  from  the  administration  of 
poisons,  and  while  the  symptoms  last  they  are  the  same.  But  in  the  course  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  before  the  disease  reaches  its  consummation  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  marked  by  characteristics  which  enable  any  one  conversant  with 
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che  subject  to  distinguish  between  them.    We  have  been  told  that  the  distinctions  are  these 
—natural  tetanus  is  a  disease  not  of  minutes,  not  of  hours,  but  of  davs     It  takes  say 
several  witnesses,  from  three  to  four  days ;  and  will  extend  to  a  period  of  even  three  weeks 
before  the  patient  dies.    Upon  that  point  we  have  the  most  abundant  and  conclusive  evi- 
dence.   VVa  have  examined  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie.  a  man,  I  need  scarcelv  say,  of  the  most 
exalted  eminence  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Curling,  Dr.  Todd,  Dr.  Daniel,  a  gentleman  who  has 
seen  between  2o  and  30  cases  of  natural  tetanus  in  India,  and  all  these  distinguished  witnesses 
give  exactly  the  same  description  of  the  course  which  the  case  invariably  takes.  Idiopathic 
or  natural  tetanus,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question.    Traumatic  tetanus  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  different  reason.    That  description  of  disease  in  brought  on  by  the  lesion  of  some 
part  of  the  body.    But  what  is  there  is  in  this  case  to  show  that  there  was  anything  like 
lesion  at  all?    We  have  had  several  representations  of  the  death  of  Cook  bv  witnesses  who 
appear  to  have  come  into  Court— i  say  it  with  the  deepest  sorrow— for  the  express  purpose 
of  studiously  misconceiving  and  misinterpreting  the  facts  of  this  case.    We  have  called 
before  you  an  eminent  physician  Avho  had  Cook  under  his  care.    It  seems  that,  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1855,  Cook,  having  found  certain  small  spots  in  one  or  two  parts  of  his  body,  and 
having  something  of  an  ulcerated  tongue  and  a  sore  throat,  conceived  that  he  was  labour- 
ing under  symptoms  of  a  particular  character.    He  addressed  himself  to  Dr.  Savage,  who 
found  that  the  course  of  medicine  he  had"been  pursuing  was  an  errone.     one.    He  enjoined 
the   discontinuance  of  mercury.      His"  injunction   was    obeyed,  and    *he  result  was 
that  the  patient  was   suffering  neither  from   disease  nor  wrong  treatn    >t.     But  lest 
there  should  be  any  possibility  of  mistake,  Dr.  Savage  made  him  come  to  h.     again  and 
again  to  see  that  all  was  going  on  well,  and  this  medical  witness  assures  us  fbm    ng  before 
the  summer  advanced  every  unsatisfactory  symptom  had  entirely  disappeared ;  :  ire  was 
nothing  wrong  about  Cook  except  that  affection  of  the  throat  to  which  thousands  of  people 
are  subject.    In  other  respect  the  man  was  better  than  he  had  been,  and  might  be  said  to  be 
convalescent.    On  the  very  day  that  he  left  London  to  go  into  the  country,  a  fortnight 
before  the  races,  his  stepfather,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  station,  congratulated  him  upon 
his  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance ;  and  the  young  man,  cons,  ious  of  restored  health, 
struck  his  breast,  and  said,     I  am  well,  very  well."    Then  he  goes  to  Shrewsbury,  and 
shortly  afterwards  arose  those  matters  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  your  attention.    1  want 
to  know  in  what  part  of  the  evidence  there  is  the  slightest  pretence  for  saying  that  this  man 
had  an  affection  which  might  bring  on  traumatic  tetanus?    It  is  said  that  he  had  exhibited 
his  tongue  to  witnesses  and  applied  for  a  mercurial  wash,  but  it  is  clear  that,  although  he  had 
at  one  time  adopted  that  course,  he  had,  under  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Savage,  got  rid  of 
it,  and  there  is  no  justification  for  saying  be  was  suffering  under  syphilitic  affection  of  any 
kind.    The  statement  has  been  negatived  by  a  man  of  the  highest  authority  and  distinction. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for  it,  and  I  should  be  false  to  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
denounce  it  as  utterly  undeserving  of  your  attention.    There  was  nothing  about  the  man  to 
give  even  a  colour  of  probability  to  the  suppositon  that  there  was  in  any  part  of  his  body  any 
mark,  wound,  or  lesion — syphilitic  or  otherwise — that  could  result  in  traumatic  tetanus. 
One  or  two  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  have  been  adduced  in  the  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  forward  for  the  defence.    One  is  the  case  of  a  man  in  the  London  Hospital,  who  was 
brought  into  that  institution  one  evening  and  died  the  same  night.    But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  facts  are,  that  before  he  had  been  brought  in  he  had  had  a  paroxysm  early  in  the 
morning,  and  that  he  was  suffering  from  ulcers  of  the  most  aggravated  description.  ' 
symptoms  had  run  their  course  rapidly,  it  is  true,  but  the  case  was  not  one  of  minutes,  but  o. 
hours.    Another  case  has  been  brought  forward  in  which  a  toe  was  amputated,  but  there  we 
have  disease  existing  some  time  before  death.    But  then  it  is  suggested  that  this  may  be  a 
case  of  idiopathic  tetanus  proceeding  from — what  ?     They  say  that  Cook  was  a  man  of 
delicate  constitution,  subject  to  excitement;  that  he  had  something  the  matter  with  his 
chest  ;  that  in  addition  to  having  something  the  matter  with  his  chest  he  had  a  diseased 
condition  of  throat:  and,  putting  all  these  things  together,  they  say  that  if  the  man  had 
taken  cold  he  might  have  got  idiopathic  tetanus.    We  are  here  launched  into  a  sea  of  specu- 
lations and  possibilities.    Dr.  Nunneley,  who  comes  here  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  you  to 
believe  there  was  something  like  idiopathic  tetanus,  goes  through  the  bead-roll  of  Cook's 
supposed  infirmities,  talks  about  his  excitability,  his  delicacy  of  chest,  his  affection  of  the 
throat,  and  says  these  things  would  predispose  to  idiopathic  tetanus  if  he  took  cold.  But 
what  evidence  is  there  that  he  did  take  cold?    Not  the  slightest  in  the  world.    There  is  not 
the  smallest  pretence  that  he  ever  complained  of  a  cold  or  was  treated  for  a  cold.    I  cannot 
help  saying  that  it  is  a  scandal  upon  a  learned,  distinguished,  and  liberal  profession  that  men 
should  come  forward  with  speculations  and  conjectures  such  as  these,  and  that  they  should 
misinterpret  facts  and  extract  from  them  sophistical  and  unwarrantable  conclusions  with  the 
view  of  deceiving  a  jury.    I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  science.    No  man  can  have  a 
greater.    But  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation  and  abhorrence  when  I  see  it  perverted  and  , 
prostituted  to  the  prejudice  of  truth  in  a  court  of  justice.    A  medical  witness  has  talked  to 
you  about  certain  excitements  being  the  possible  causes  of  idiopathic  tetanus.    You  remember 
the  sorts  of  excitement  of  which  he  -  spoke.    They  are  unworthy  of  your  notice.    They  were 
topics  discreditable  to  be  put  forward  by  a  witness  as  worthy  of  your  consideration.  But 
suppose  for  a  single  moment  that  excitement  at  the  time  could  produce  any  such  effect,  where 
is  the  excitement  manifested  by  Cook  as  leading  to  the  supposed  disease?   They  say 
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that  the  man  when  his  horse  won  at  Shrewsbury  was  for  a  moment  excited.  And 
well  he  might  be.    His  fortunes  depended  upon  the  result  of  the  race,  and  1  will 
not  deny  that  he  was  overpowered  with  emotions  of  joy.    But  those  emotions  subsided, 
and  we   have   no   further   trace   of   them  from    that    time  to  the  moment  of  his 
death.    The  man   passed  the  rest   of  the  day  with  his    friends   in   ordinary  con- 
versation and  enjoyment.    No  symptom  of  emotion   was  exhibited     He  is  tafeen 
ill.    He  goes  to  Rugeley.    He  is  taken  ill  there  again.    But  is  there  the  slightest  symptom 
of  excitement  about  him,  or  of  depression  ?    Not  the  least.    When  he  is  ill,  like  most  people, 
he  is  low-spirited.    As  soon  as  he  g«ts  a  little  better,  he  is  cheerful  and  happy.    He  MMJ 
his  friends  and  converses  with  them.    On  the  night  of  his  death  his  conversation  UttU  or 
merriment  and  joy;  he  is  mirthful  and  happy;  little  thinking,  poor  wretch,  of  the  awful  fate 
that  is  hanging  over  him.   He  is  cheerful,  and  talks  of  the  future,  but  not  m  the  language  or 
frantic  excitement.  What  pretext,  then,  is  there  for  this  idle  story  about  excitement  so 
intense  and  convulsive  as  possibly  to  have  excited  idopathic  tetanus?    There  is  not  a  shadow 
of  a  pretext  for  any  such  theory.  But  even  if  there  were  excitement  or  depression— if  these 
things  were  capable  of  producing  idiopathic  tetanus,  the  tetanus  of  disease  is  so  unlike  the 
tetanus  of  poison  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  two.  What  are  the  cases  which  they  attempt 
to  set  up  against  us?    They  brought  all  the  way  from  Scotland  a  girl  named  Watson,  who 
deposed  that,  though  she  had  not  taken  any  poison  and  had  no  wound  of  any  kind  on  her 
body,  she  was  attacked  with  a  violent  paroxysm  in  the  month  of  October  last  year.    But  in 
cross-examination  it  appeared  that  she  had  been  ill  all  day,  was  taken  worse  at  night,  had 
a  pain  in  her  stomach  and  cramps  in  her  arms,  was  for  a  wljile  quite  insensible,  but  soon  re- 
covered, and  went  about  her  business.  That  is  the  case  they  have  brought  forward  as  a  parallel 
for  that  mortal  anguish— the  spasms— the  convulsions— the  death  agony  of  this  unhappy 
man !    This  is  the  sort  of  evidence  with  which  they  attempt  to  meet  the  appalling  case  that 
now  engages  vour  attention.    Gentlemen,  I  venture,  upon  the  evidence  which  has  been 
brought  before* you,  to  assert  boldly  that  the  cases  of  idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus  are 
marked  by  clear  and  obvious  characteristics— distinguishing  them  from  the  tetanus  of 
strychnine ;  and  I  say  that  the  tetanus  which  accompanied  Cook's  death  is  not  referable  to  either 
of  these  forms  of  tetanus.  It  was  the  tetanus  not  of  disease,  but  of  poison.  You  have  upon  this 
point  the  evidence  of  men  of  the  highest  competency  and  most  unquestionable  integrity,  and 
upon  their  testimony  I  am  satisfied  you  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  this  was 
not  a  case  of  either  idiopathic  or  traumatic  tetanus.    But,  then,  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  set  up  various  causes  as  capable  of  producing  this  tetanic  disease.    First,  we  have 
the  theory  of  general  convulsions ;  and  Dr.  Nunneley,  having  gone  through  the  bead-roll  of 
the  supposed  infirmities  of  Cook,  says,  "  Oh,  this  may  have  been  a  case  of  general  convulsions 
—I  have  known  general  convulsions  assuming  a  tetanic  character."    Therefore  I  asked  him 
this  question,  44  Have  you  ever  seen  one  single  case  in  which  convulsions  marked  by  tetanic 
symptoms  were  not  also  accompanied  by  entire  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient?" 
He  replied,  "  No ;  I  have  never  seen  any  such  case,  but  I  am  told  that  in  the  books  some 
such  case  is  reported."   And  then  he  went  on  to  cite  Dr.  Copland's  book  as  an  authority  for 
the  theory  that  general  convulsions  may  be  accompanied  by  tetanic  symptoms.    Now,  Dr. 
Copland,  I  apprehend,  would  stand  higher  as  an  authority  than  the  man  who  quotes  him. 
Dr.  Copland  might  have  been  called,  but  was  not  called,  notwithstanding  the  challenge  that 
I  threw  out,  because  it  is,  unfortunately,  easier  to  gather  together  from  the  east  and  from  the 
-west  practitioners  of  more  or  less  celebrity,  than  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  subject  the  light  of 
science  as  treasured  in  the  breasts  of  eminent  practitioners.    But  I  say,  as  regards  general 
convulsions  the  distinction  is  plain.    If  they  destroy  the  patient  they  previously  destroy  his 
consciousness.    But  here  we  have  no  such  state  of  facts.    It  is  beyond  all  controversy  that 
from  the  first  moment  of  Cook's  attack  till  his  bursting  heart  ceased  to  beat  consciousness 
remained.    But  then  comes  another  supposed  condition,  from  which  it  is  conjectured  that 
death  in  this  particular  form  may  have  resulted.    It  appears  from  the  evidence  that  at  the 
post-mortem  examination  certain  granules  were  discovered  in  the  spinal  marrow  of  Cook, 
and  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown,  upon  authority  of  Mr.  Partridge, — a  surgeon,  I  admit,  of  the 
highest  eminence  and  the  most  unblemished  honour— that  these  granules  may  have  occasioned 
tetanic  convulsions.  Mr.  Partridge  was  called  to  prove  that  this  may  have  been  a  case  of  what 
is  called  arachnitis,  arising  from  granules.    I  asked  him  to  explain  the  symptoms  which  he 
■would  find  in  such  a  case.    I  called  his  attention  to  what  it  had  evidently  not  been  called 
to  before,  namely,  the  symptoms  in  Cook's  case,  and  I  asked  him  in  simple  terms  whether, 
looking  at  the  symptoms,  he  would  pledge  his  reputation,  in  the  face  of  the  medical 
world  and  in  the  face  of  this  court,  that  this  was  a  case  of  arachnitis?    He  would  not 
do  so,  and  the  case  of  arachnitis  went.    Then  we  had  a  gentleman  from  Scotland  to  inform 
us  as  the  next  proposition,  that  Cook's  was  a  case  of  epileptic  convulsions  with  tetanic 
complications.    Well,  I  asked  him  this  question,  "  Did  you  ever  know  of  epilepsy,  with 
or  without  tetanic  complications,  in  which  consciousness  was  not  destroyed  before  the 
patient  died!"    His  reply  was,  "No,  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  did,  but  I  have  read  in 
some  book  that  such  a  case  has  occurred." — 64  Is  there  anything  to  make  you  think  this 
-was  epilepsy?" — "It  may  have  been  epilepsy,  because  I  don't  know  what  else  it  was." — 
44  But  you  must  admit  that  epilepsy  is  characterised  generally  by  loss  of  consciousness; 
what  difference  would  the  tetanic  complications  have  made?"     That  he  was  unable  to 
explain.    I  remind  you  of  this  species  of  evidence  that  you  may  perceive  that  you  have 
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^f?1"!70"^"^?.8  -Wh?  haVe  "eSOrted  t0  the  most  speculative  reasoning  and  out  for- 
ward the  barest  possibilities  in  support  of  theories  for  which  the™  £  tt  I  7?  P,uV°r 
But  this  I  undertake  to  assert  thai  there  is  not  a  cS o  w ch  SiS^SSS 

from  their  experience,  or  as  the  result  of  their  own  knowledge,  in  which  there  were  the 
formidable  and  decisive  symptoms  of  marked  tetanus  which  existed  in  the  p",^^ 
2£Z?  ^ne  through  these  four  sets  o  diseases-general  convulsions,  arachnids  epilepsy 
proper  and  epilepsy  with  etanic  complications,  I  supposed  we  had  pretty  nearly  exhCtS 
the  whole  of  their  scientific  theories.    But  we  were  destined  to  have  another  fnd  Sat 

Wn^edfthe/°rmida,b  e-  name  °f  an^ina  Pect0ris-  11  must  *™  strncryou'when  my 
learned  friend  opened  his  case,  that  he  never  ventured  to  assert  the  nature  of  the  disease  to 
which  they  refer  the  death  of  Cook  :  and  it  strikes  me  as  most  remarkable  that  no  lei  ha^ 
five  distinct  and  separate  theories  are  set  up  by  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called-geneS 
2£*K^^S  25fffl!  P;°Pe]'  ePilePs7  ™th  tetanic  complications,  and^SS y 
angina  pectoris     My  learned  friend  had  an  advantage  in  not  stating  to  you  what  his  medical 

T7]d  *?i  UP'  b6taUSe   1  admit  thafc  one  after  anothe/ they  took  m  T  by 
SEE  I     Sentlen\an  who  was  called  yesterday,  and  who  talked  of  angina  pectoris, 

h^^^ZTSf^eaSllV{  Iihad  b6en  *  P°SSeSSi0n  °f  thQ  b00ks  ^  whida 
of  tht  !  I     I  beei\able  to  expose  the  ignorance  or  the  presumption 

or  ilfT  !  «.  "Jdr.t0  m^e-  -1  Say  tbe  iS*™*™  or  the  presumption, 
Z'  Jyt  p  *u  °rSfl  the  ^erate  intention  to  deceive.  I  lay  to  his  charge  one 
or  other  of  these  three,  and,  m  the  presence  of  this  Court,  and  in  the  face  of  the  whole 

SwfntS  ™*  T6?  that  °ne  °r  °'her  of  these  charSes  1  should  have  besa  ^le  to 
substantiate.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the  defence  differ  one  and  all  in  their  views;  but 
there  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  opinions  of  some  of  them  and  the  opinions  of 
those  who  have  been  examined  on  the  other  side.  All  the  medical  men  brought  forward  by 
the  defence-Partridge  Robinson,  and  Letheby,  concur  with  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  the  other 
2  J'l^f  m  rteclarmg  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  experience,  and  in  the  whole 
range  of  their  learning  and  observation,  they  know  of  no  disease  to  wtiich  the  symptoms  in 
book  s  case  can  be  referred.  When  such  men  as  these  agree  upon  any  point  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  its  importance.  If  it  be  the  fact  that  there  is  no  known  disease  which  can 
account  for  such  symptoms  as  those  in  Cook's  case,  and  that  they  are  referable  to  poison 
alone,  can  you  have  any  dbubt  that  that  poison  was  strvchnia?  "The  symptoms,  at  all 
events,  from  the  time  the  paroxysms  set  in,  are  precisely  the  same.  Distinctions  are  sought 
to  be  made  by  the  sophistry  of  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  between  some  of  the  antecedent 
symptoms  and  some  of  the  others.  T  think  I  shall  show  vou  that  these  distinctions  are 
imaginary  and  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  them.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  witnesses 
called  for  the  defence  admit  this,  that,  from  the  time  the  paroxysm  set  in  of  which  Cook  died, 
until  the  time  of  his  death,  the  symptoms  are  precisely  similar  to  that  of  tetanus  by  strych-' 
^j-tc  then  they  say~and  this  is  worthy  of  most  particular  attention— there  are  points 
dlffe/ence  which  have  led  them  to  the  conclusion  that  these  symptoms  could  not  have 
resulted  from  strychnine.  In  the  first  place,  they  say  that  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
the  supposed  administration  of  the  poison  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  is  longer 
than  they  have  observed  in  the  animals  on  which  thev  have  experimented.  The  first 
observation  which  arises  in  this:  that  there  is  "a  known  difference  between 
animal  and  human  life,  in  the  power  with  which  certain  specific  things  act  upon 
their  organisation.  It  may  well  be  that  poison  administered  to  a  rabbit  will  produce  its 
effect  in  a  given  time.  It  by  no-means  follows  that  it  will  produce  the  same  effect  in  the 
same  time  on  an  animal  of  a  different  description.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that  it  will 
exercise  its  baneful  influence  in  the  same  time  on  a  human  subject.  The  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence on  both  sides  leads  to  establish  this  fact,  that  not  only  in  individuals  of  different 
species,  but  in  individuals  of  the  same  species,  the  same  poison  and  the  same  influence  will 
produce  effects  different  in  degree,  different  in  duration,  different  in  power.  But  again,  it  is 
perfectly  notorious  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poison  begins  to  work  depends  mainly 
upon  the  mode  of  its  administration.  If  it  is  administered  in  a  fluid  state  it  acts  with  great 
rapidity.  If  it  is  given  in  a  solid  state  its  effects  come  on  more  slowly.  If  it  is  given  in  an 
indurated  substance  it  will  act  with  still  greater  tardiness.  Then  what  was  the  period  at 
which  this  poison  began  to  act  after  its  administration,  assuming  it  to  have  been  poison? 
It  seems,  from  Mr.  Jones's  statement,  that  Palmer  came  to  administer  the  pills  somewhere 
about  11  o'clock,  but  they  were  not  adminisfered  on  his  first  arrival,  for  the  patient,  as  if 
with  an  intuitive  sense  of  the  death  that  awaited  him,  strongly  resisted  the  attempts  to 
make  him  take  them ;  and  no  doubt  these  remonstrances,  and  the  endeavours  to  overcome 
them,  occupied  some  period  of  time.  The  pills  were  at  last  given.  Assuming — which  I  only 
do  for  the  sake  of  argument — that  the  pills  contained  strychnine,  how  soon  did  they  begin 
to  operate?  Mr.  Jones  says  he  went  down  to  his  supper,  and  came  back  again  about  12 
o'clock.  Upon  his  return  to  the  room,  after  a  word  or  two  of  conversation  with  Cook,  he 
proceeded  to  undress  and  go  to  bed,  and  had  not  beeu  in  bed  ten  minutes  before  a  warning 
came  that  another  of  the  paroxysms  was  about  to  take  place.  The  maidservant  puts  it 
still  earlier,  and  it  appears  that  as  earl}'-  as  ten  minuies  before  twelve  the  first  alarm  was 
given,  which  would  make  the  interval  little  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When 
these  witnesses  tell  us  that  it  would  take  an  hour  and  a  half,  or  two  hours,  we  see  here  an 
another  of  those  exaggerated  determinations  to  see  the  facts  only  in  the  way  that  will  be 
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most  favourable  to  the  prisoner.  I  iind  in  some  of  the  experiments  that  have  bees 
made  that  the  duration  of  time,  before  the  poison  begins  to  work  has  been  little,  if  anything, 
less  than  hour.  In  the  case  of  a  girl  at  Glasgow  it  was  stated  that  it  was  three-qmirters 
of  an  hour  before  the  pills  began  to  work.  There  may  have  been  some  reason  tor 
the  pills  not  taking  effect  within  a  certain  period  after  their  administration.  It  would 
be  easy  to  mix  them  up  with  substances  difficult  of  solution,  or  which  might  retard 
their  action.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  if  in  all  other  respects  you  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  symptoms,  the  consequences,  the  effects,  were  analogous, 
and  similar  in  all  respects  to  those  produced  by  strychnine,  you  will  conclude  that 
in  this  case  strychnine  was  not  administered,  and  found  your  conclusion  on  the 
simple  fact  that  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  than  usual  may  have  elapsed  before  the  pills 
operated.  But  they  say  the  premonitory  symptoms  were  wanting.  They  assert  that  in  the 
case  of  animals  the"  animal  at  first  manifests  some  uneasiness,  shrinks,  and  draws  itself  into 
itself,  as  it  were,  and  avoids  moving;  that  certain  involuntary  twitchings  about  the  head 
come  on,  and  that  there  were  no  such  premonitory  symptoms  in  Cook's  case.  1  utterly  deny 
the  proposition.  I  say  there  were  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  most  marked  character. 
He  is  lying  in  his  bed ;  he  suddenly  starts  up  in  an  agony  of  alarm.  What  made  him  do 
that?  Was  there  nothing  premonitory  there— nothing  that  warned  him  the  paroxysm  was 
coming  on?  Be  jumps  up,  savs,  -'Go  and  fetch  Palmer— fetch  me  help!  I  am  going  to  be 
ill  as  I  was  last  night !"  What  was  that  but  a  knowledge  that  the  symptoms  of  the  previous 
night  were  returning,  and  a  warning  of  what  he  might  expect  unless  some  relief  were 
obtained?  He  sits  up  and  prays  to  have  his  neck  rubbed.  What  was  the  feeling  about  his 
neck  but  a  premonitory  sjnnptom,  which  was  to  precede  the  paroxysms  that  were  to  super- 
vene ?  He  begs  to  have  his  neck  rubbed,  and  that  gives  him  some  comfort.  But  here  they 
say  this  could  not  have  been  tetanus  from  strychnine,  because  animals  cannot  bear  to  be 
touched,  for  a  touch  brings  on  a  paroxysm — not  only  a  touch,  but  a  breath  of  air,  a  sound,  a 
word,  a  movement  of  any  one  near  will  bring  on  a  return  of  the  paroxysm.  Nov/,  in  three 
cases  of  death  from  strychnine  we  have  shown  that  the  patient  has  endur  ed  rubbing  of 
the  limbs,  and  received  satisfaction  from  that  rubbing.  In  Mrs.  Smith's  case,  when  her  legs 
were  distorted,  she  prayed  and  entreated  that  she  might  have  them  straightened.  The  lady 
at  Leeds,  in  the  case  which  Dr.  Nunneley  himself  attended,  implored  her  husband  between 
the  spasms  to  rub  her  legs  and  arms  in  order  to  overcome  the  rigidity.  That  case  was 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  yet  in  spite  of  it,  although  he  detected  strychnine  in  the 
body  of  the  unhappy  woman,  he  dares  to  say  that  Cook's  having  tolerated  the  rubbing 
between  the  paroxysms  is  a  proof  that  he  had  not  taken  strychnine.  Then  there  is  the  case 
of  Clutterbuck.  He  had  taken  an  overdose  of  strychnine,  and  suffered  from  the  reappearance 
of  tetanus,  and  his  only  comfort  was  to  have  his  legs  rubbed.  Therefore,  I  say  that  the  con- 
tinued endeavour  to  persuade  a  jury  that  the  fact  of  Cook's  having  had  his  neck  rubbed 
proves  that  this  is  not  tetanus  by  strychnine,  shows  nothing  but  the  dishonesty  and  insin- 
cerity of  the  witnesses  who  have  so  dared  to  pervert  the  tacts.  But  they  go  further,  and 
contend  that  Cook  was  able  to  swallow.  So  he  was  before  the  paroxysms  came  on.  But 
nobody  has  ever  pretended  that  he  could  swallow  afterwards.  He  swallowed  the 
pills,  and,  what  is  very  curious,  and  illustrates  part  of  the  theory  is  this — that  it 
was  the  act  of  swallowing  the  pills,  a  sort  of  movement  in  raising  his  head,  which 
brought  on  the  violent  paroxysm  in  which  he  died.  So  far  from  militating  against 
the  supposition  that  this  was  a  case  of  strychnine,  the  fact  strongly  confirms  it. 
Then  they  call  our  attention  to  the  appearances  after  death,  and  the}'  say  there 
are  circumstances  to  be  found  which  go  against  this  being  a  case  of  strychnine. 
They  say  the  limbs  became  rigid  either  at  the  tune  of  death  or  immediately  after,  and  that 
ought  not  to  be  found  in  a  case  of  strychnine.  Dr.  Nunneley  says,  "I  have  always  found 
the  limbs  of  animals  become  flaccid  before  death,  and  I  have  not  found  them  become  rigid 
after  death."  Now,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  statement.  The  very  next  witness  who  got 
into  the  box  told  us  that  he  had  made  two  experiments  upon  cats  and  killed  them  both,  and 
he  described  them  as  indurated  and  contracted  when  he  found  them  some  hours  after  death. 
And  yet  the  presence  of  rigidity  in  the  body  immediately  after  death  is  put  forth  by 
Dr.  Nunneley  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  saying  that  this  is  not  a  death  by  strychnine,  although 
Dr.  Taylor  told  us  that,  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  cats,  the  rigidity  of  the  body  was  so  great 
that  he  could  hold  it  out  by  the  leg  in  a  horizontal  position.  Notwithstam  ing  that  evidence 
Dr.  Nunneley  has  the  audacity  to  say  that  he  does  not  believe  this  is  a  case  of  strychnine, 
because  t  iere  was  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  because  the  feet  were  distorted,  the  hands  clinched, 
and  the  muscles  rigid.  This  shows  what  you  ate  to  think  of  the  honesty  of  this  sort  of 
evidence,  in  which  facts  are  selected  becau-.e  they  make  in  favour  of  particular  hypotheses  of  the 
person  adv  tracing  them.  The  next  point  relied  on  is  that  the  heart  was  empty,  and  that  in  the 
animals  operated  upon  by  Dr.  Nunneley  and  Dr.  Letheby  the  heart  was  full.  I  don't  think 
that  applies  to  all  cases.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  history  of  the  poison 
that  you  never  can  rely  upon  the  precise  form  of  its  symptoms  and  appearances.  There  are 
only  certain  great,  leading,  ma  ked  characteristic  features.  We  have  here  the  main,  marked, 
leading  characteristic  features;  and  we  h^ve  what  is  more — collateral  incidents,  similar  to 
the  cases  in  which  the  administration  and  the  fact  of  death  have  been  proved  bs.  nd  all 
possibility  of  dispute.  Why,  in  two  cases  which  have  been  mentioned — that  of  Mr  Smyth 
and  the  Glasgow  girl— the  heart  was  compressed  and  empty.    We  know  that  in  of 
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tetanus  death  may  result  from  more  than,  one  cause.    All  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  subject 
to  the  exc.ting  action  of  the  poison.    But  no  one  can  tell  in  what  order  these  miscl «  mav 
be  affected,  or  where  the  poisonous  influence  will  put  forth.    When  it  arrests  the  I  of the 
lungs  and  the  breathing  of  the  atmospheric  air,  the  result  will  be  that  the  heart  i  lull  but 
if  some  spasm  seizes  on  the  heart  the  heart  will  be  empty.    You  have  never  any  perfect 
•ertamty  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  will  exhibit  themselves.    This  is brou  *ht 
forward  as  a  conclusive  fact  against  death  by  strychnine,  and  yet  the  men  who  mak  this 
statement  under  the  sanction  of  scientific  authority,  have  heard  both  cases  sooken  to  bv  the 
•  gentlemen  who  examined  the  bodies.  Then,  with  regard  to  congestion  of  the  brain  and  other 
vesse  s,  the  same  observation  applies.    Instead  of  being  killrd  bv  action  on  the  respiratorv 
muscles  of  the  heart,  death  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  paroxisms,  and  vou  expect  to  find 
the  brain  and  other  vessels  congested  by  that  series  of  convulsive  spasms.    As  death  takes 
place  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  causes,  so  will  the  appearances  be.  There  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  symptoms  in  this  case  were  symptoms  of  tetanus  in  the  strongest  and 
most  aggravated  form.    Looking  at  the  peculiar  sufferings  which  attended  this  unhappy 
man,  setting  aside  the  theory  of  convulsions,  of  epilepsy,  of  arachnitis,  and  angina  pectoris, 
and  excluding  idiopathic  and  traumatic  tetanus-what  remains?    The  tetanus  of  -try  ehnin" 
and  the  tetanus  of  .strychnine  alone.    And  I  pray  your  attention  to  the  cases  in  which  there 
was  no  question  as  to  strychnine  having  been  administered  in  which  the  symptoms  were  so 
sirni  ar,  so  analogous— that  I  think  you  cannot  hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
death  was  death  by  strychnine.    Several  witnesses  of  the  highest  eminence,  both  on  the  part 
of  tne  Crown  and  for  the  defence,  agree  that  in  the  whole  range  of  their  experience,  obser- 
vation, and  knowledge,  they  have  known  of  no  natural  disease  to  which  these  rem  ai  kable 
symptoms  can  be  attributed.    That  being  so,  and  there  being  a  known  poison  Which  will 
produce  t  hem,  how  strong,  how  cogent,  how  irresistible  is  the  conclusion  that  it  is  that  poison 
ami  tuat  poison  alone  to  which  they  are  to  be  traced  !    On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  in 
candour  to  admit  that  the  case  is  not  without  its  difficulties.    Strychnine  was  not  found  in 
this  body,  and  we  have  it,  no  doubt,  upon  strong  evidence  that,  a  great  variety  of  experi- 
ments upon  the  bodies  of  animals  killed  by  strychnine,  strvchnine  has  been  detected  bv  tests 
which  science  places  at  the  disposal  of 'Scientific  men.  "  If  strvchnine  had  be.  n  found 'of 
course  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  the  case,  and  we 'should  have  had  none  of  the 
ingenious  theories  which  medical  men  have  been  called  here  to  propound.    But  the  omstion 
for  your  consideration  is  whether  the  absence  of  its  detection  leads  conclusively  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  death  was  not  caused  by  the administratioiwof  strychnine?    Now  iu  the 
hrst  plac,  under  what  circumstances  was  the  examination  made  bv  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr 
Kees?    Ihey  have  told  us  that  the  stomach  of  the  man  was  brought  to  them  for  analysation 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.    They  state  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had 
been  lost,  and  that,  therefore,  they  had  no  opportunitv  of  experimenting  Upon  them.    It  is 
true  that  they  who  put  the  portions  of  the  body  into  the  jar  make  statements  somewhat 
different.    But  there  appears  to  have  been  by  accident  some  spilling  of  the  contents,  and 
mere  is  the  most  undeniable  evidence  of  considerable  bungling  in  the  way  in  which  the 
stomach  had  been  cut  and  placed  in  the  jar.    "It  was  cut,"  .says  Dr.  Taylor"  "from  end  to 
end,  and  it  was  tied  up  at  both  ends."    It  had  been  turned  among  the  intestines,  and  placed 
among  a  mass  ot  feculent  matter,  and  was  altogether  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  condition  for 
analysation.    It  is  very  true  that  Dr.  Nunr.elev,  Mr,  Herapath,  and  Dr.  Lefhebv  say  that 
whatever  impunues  there  may  have  been,  if  strychnine  had  been  in  the  stomach  they  would 
have  found  strychnine   there,  no  matter  how  decomposed  or  putrescent  the  organic  matter 
might  be.     Bearing  m  mind  Mr.    Herapath's   eminence   in  his  profession,   I  should 
have  had   much  cunhdence  in  his   testimony  were  it  not  for  the  active  and  zealous 
feeling    of    partizanship    which    he    has    manifested    on    repeated    occasions    in  the 
course  ot    this  inquiry.    It    had    come    to    my  knowledge   that  he    had  been  heard 
to  assert,  that  this  was  a  case  of  death  bv  strychnine,  but  that  Dr.  Tavlor  had  not  gone 
the  ngiit  way  to  nnd  out  the  poison.    I  pressed  him  urgently  on  this  point,  and  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  of  opinion  with  me  that,  his  explanation  of  his  having  formed  his  judgment 
merely  from  the  newspaper  reports  was  anvthing  but  salisfactnrv.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  Ins  conscience  Mr.  Herepath  believes  this  to  be  a  case  of  deatn  by  poison— indeed  he 
has  said  as  much  ;  and  yet  we  have  seen  him  mixing  bimselt  up  in  this  case  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  partisan^  and  suggesting  to  my  learned  friend  questions  with  a  view  to  the 
protection  ot  a  man  whom  he  feels  to  be  guilty  of  murder.    1  reverence  the  man  who,  from 
a  sense  of  justice  and  an  innate  love  of  truth,  comes  forward  on  behalf  of  any  accused  person 
who  is  in  uanger  of  being  swept  to  destruction  bv  the  torrent  of  prejudice;  but  I  have  no 
language  to  express  my  abhorrence  for  that  traffic  testirnonv  which  from  professional  pique 
or  for  the  su>tentation  of  a  particular  theory,  men  of  science— I  grieve  to  sayjt— occasionally 
are  led  to  offer.    But  assuming  all  that  they  sav  on  the  question  of  detecting  strychnine  to 
be  true,  is  it  certain  that  the  poison  can  be  found  in  all  cases?    Dr.  Tavlor  says,  "No,"  and 
that  it  would  be  a  most  mischievous  and  dangerous  proposition  to  assert  that  the  poison 
must  m  all  cases  be  detected,  for  such  a  theory  might  enable  manv  a  guilty  man  to  e.-cape 
who  would  take  care  to  administer  only  such"  quantities  as  being  'large  enough  to  destroy 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  admit  "of  subsequent  detection  by  analvsis  in  the  stomach. 
What  have  these  gentlemen  done?    They  have  given  large  doses  in  the  experiments  they 
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have  made  for  the  purposes  of  this  case,  in  which  they  have  heen  "  retained" — I  use  the  word 
"retained,"  for  it  is  the  proper  word — in  all  these  cases,  I  say,  they  have  given  doses  large 
enough  to  be  detected.    But  the  gentlemen  who  made  the  experiments  in  Cook's  case  failed 
in  detecting  strychnine  in  two  cases  out  of  four  in  which  they  had  administered  it.  to  animals. 
The  conclusion  I  draw  is  that  there  is  no  positive  mode  of  detection.    But  this  case  does  not 
rest  here.    Alas,  I  wish  it  did!  I  must  now  draw  your  attention  to  one  part  of  the  case  which 
has  not  been  met  or  attempted  to  be  disputed  in  the  slightest  degree  by  my  learned  friend. 
My  learned  friend  said  that  he  would  contest  the  case  for  the  prosecution  step  by  step.  Alas! 
we  are  now  upon  ground  upon  which  my  friend  has  not  even  ventured  a  word  in  explanation. 
Y/as  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  possessed  of  the  poison  of  strychnine?    This  is  a  matter  with 
which  it  behoved  my  learned  friend  to  deal,  and  to  exhaust  all  the  means  in  his  power  in 
order  to  meet  this  part  of  the  case.    The  prisoner  obtained  possession  of  strychnine  on 
the  Monday  nU:ht.    It  may  have  been  that  Dr.  Taylor  did  not  go  the  right  way  to  work. 
It  may  have  been  that  Mr.  Herapath  would  have  found  the  strychnine,  but  the  man  did  experi- 
ment failed  in  two  cases  out  of  four  to  reproduce  the  poison  with  a  similar  test ;  and  although 
I  cannot  have  the  advantage  which  the  positive  detection  of  strychnine  would  have  afforded, 
there  is  no  room  for  the  opposite  conclusion  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  for  which  my  learned 
friend  and  his  witnesses  contend,  that  the  fact  of  strychnine  not  having  been  discovered  affords 
negative  conclusive  proof  that  there  was  no  strychnine  there.    I  have  no  positive  proof ;  but 
on  the  other  hand  my  learned  friend  is  in  the  same  predicament.    He  cannot  say  that  he  has 
negative  conclusive  proof  that  this  gentleman  was  not  poisoned  with  strychnine.    But  is 
there  no  other  proof  ?    Do  I  ask  you  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prisoner  adminis- 
tered strychnine  to  his  friend  simply  because  the  symptoms  are  reconcileable  with  no  form 
of  disease  with  which  the  most  enlarged  experience  and  knowledge  are  acquainted  ?  No, 
gentlemen,  it  does  not  rest  there.    Or,  because  these  symptoms  are  precisely  those  which 
show   themselves  in   cases    of  poisoning  by  strychnine  ?      No,   the  case  does  not 
rest  there.     I  wish  it  did.     1  must  draw  your  serious  attention^  to  a  part  of  the 
case  which  has    not    been  met    or  grappled    with.     My    learned    friend    said  he 
would  contest  the  ground  with  the  prosecution  foot  by  foot.    Alas!  we  are  now  upon  ground 
which  is,  as  it  were  entirely  abandoned  by  the  defence.    Alas!  with  this  part  of  the  case 
my  learned  friend  has  not  grappled  at  all.    When  death  reached  its  dread  manifestation  was 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  possessed  of  that  poison  ?    Did  he  obtain  it  upon  the  eve  of  the 
death  ?    These  are  matters  of  fearful  moment.    They  are  matters  upon  which  it  behoved  my 
learned  friend  to  comment  with  all  the  vigour  of  which  he  is  capable  and  all  the  means 
which  this  case  afforded  to  him.    Yet  this  part  of  the  case  he  has  hit  entirely  untouched. 
The  prisoner  at  the  bar  obtained  strychnine  on  the  Monday  night.    He  got  it  again  on 
Tuesday  morning.    The  fact  of  his  having  got  it  on  Monday  night  rests,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
evidence  of  a  person  whose  statement,  as  I  told  you  on  the  outset,  and  as  T  now  repeat, 
requires  at  your  hands  the  most  careful  and  anxious  attention  before  you  convict  the 
prisoner.    This  man,  Newton,  tells  us,  that  on  the  night,  after  Palmer  came  back  from  Lon- 
don, he  obtained  from  him  three  grains  of  the  poison,  which,  had  it  been  administered,  would 
have  produced  just  the  symptoms  with  which  Cook  was  that  night  attacked.    Is  Newton 
speaking  the  truth,  or  is  he  not?    It  is  open  to  observation — I  said  so  in  the  beginning,  and 
my  learned  friend  has  done  no  more  than  to  repeat  the  warning  which  I  gave  to  you. — It  is 
open  to  serious  observation  that  Newton  never  made  that  statement  until  the  day  previous  to 
the  commencement  of 'this  trial.    He  has  explained  to  you  the  reasons  which  induced  his 
silence.    His  employer  had  for  a  long  time  been  upon  unpleasant  terms  with  Palmer.  The 
young  man,  who  appears  to  have  been  on  more  or  less  intimate  terms  with  him,  did  not 
hesitate  to  give  him  three  grains  of  strychnine.    Palmer  was  a  medical  man,  and  there  was, 
therefore,  nothing  extraordinary,  at  a  time  when  the  shops  might  be  expected  to  be  shut,  in 
his  asking  for  this  strychnine.    Newton  gave  it  to  him,  and  probably  thought  little 
more  about  it.    But  when  afterwards  this  question  of  the  mode  in  which  Cook's  life  had 
been  taken  away  became  rife  in  Rugeley,  when  suspicion  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  arose, 
when  Roberts  came  forward  and  said  that  on  the  Tuesday  morning  Palmer  had  purchased 
strychnine  of  him,  when  this  young  man  was  called  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Palmer 
having  been  at  the  shop,  and  heard  that  there  was  a  question  about  strychnine,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  it  might  seriously  implicate  him  with  his  employer,  and  even  cast  a  shadow  of  doubt 
and  suspicion  upon  himself  if  he  came  forward  voluntarily,  and  stated  that  he  had  supplied 
Palmer  with  poison  on  the  night  of  Monday.    Therefore  he  locked  this  secret  in  his  breast. 
When,  however,  the  trial  came  on,  and  he  knew  that  he  would  be  subjected  to  examination 
here,  he  felt  oppressed  by  this  concealment,  and  voluntarily  came  forward  and  made  the 
statement  which,  he  has  repeated  here.    It  is  for  you  to  say  whether  you  are  satisfied  with 
that  explanation.    It  is  unquestionably  true  tjjat  this  long  concealment  detracts  from  the 
otherwise  perfect  credibility  of  this  witness;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  consideration 
which  I  cannot  avoid  pressing  upon  your  attention.  What  possible  conceivable  motive  except 
a  regard  for  truth  can  this  yvung  man  have  had  for  coming  forward  on  this  occasion?  My 
learned  friend  has,  with  justice  and  propriety,  asked  your  most  attentive  consideration  to  the 
question  of  motives  involved  in  this  case.    Before  you  convict  a  man  of  having  taken  away 
the  life  of  another,  it  is  important  to  see  whetherthere  were  motives  which  could  operate  upon 
him.    But  does  that,  not  equally  apply  to  this  witness?    Even  the  odious  crime  of  taking  life 
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by  poison  is  not  so  horrible  to  contemplate  as  the  notion  of  a  judicial  murder  effected  through 
a  false  witness.    Can  you  suppose  that  this  man  Newton  can  have  the  remotest  shadow  of  a 
motive  for  coming  forward  on  an  occasion  like  this,  and,  under  the  solemn  sanction  of  an 
oath  taking  away  the  life  of  a  fellow-man;  for,  alas!  if  you  believe  this  evidence  it  must 
take'away  life.    If  you  believe  that  on  the  night  of  Monday,  without  any  conceivable  or 
assignable  purpose,  except  the  deed  of  darkness  which  was  to  be  done  that  night  upon  the 
person  of  Cook,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  obtained  from  Newton  a  fatal  and  deadly  instrument 
wherebv  life  might  be  destroved,  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion 
than  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty,  and  that  conclusion  you  are  bound  to  express  in  your  verdict. 
What  says  my  learned  friend  ?    He  says  that  Newton  does  not  speak  the  truth— firstly,  be- 
cause he  did  not  make  that  statement  until  the  last  minute,  and,  secondly,  because  he  fixes 
the  time  of  his  interview  with  the  prisoner  at  9  o'clock,  the  fact  being  that  the  prisoner  was 
not  at  Rugeley  until  10.    Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  must  remark  that  the  young  man  does 
not  say  9  o'clock,  he  says  H  about  9,"  and  every  one  knows  how  easy  it  is  to  make  a  mistake 
of  half  an  hour,  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  even  an  hour,  if  your  attention  is  not 
called  to  the  circumstances  until  a  week,  a  fortnight,  or  three  weeks  afterwards.   A  man 
may  be  reading  in  his  study  or  surgery,  having  no  clock  before  him,  and  nothing 
occurring  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  precise  hour  at  which  the  circumstance  occurs; 
and  to  say  that  if  he  afterwards,  when  speaking  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  makes  a 
slight  mistake  as  to  time,  he  must  therefore  be  taken  to  be  speaking  untruly  as  to  all 
the  circumstances,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  untenable  position.    It  is 
true  that  my  learned  friend  has  sought  to  meet  this  part  of  the  case.    He  has  to-day  produced 
a  witness,  of  whom  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  implore  you,  for  the  sake  of  justice,  not  tho  allow te 
man  who  stands  at  the  bar  to  be  prejudiced  by  that  most  unworthy  and  most  discreditable 
witness.    Of  this  I  am  sure,  that  to  not  one  word  which  that  man  said  will  you  attach  the 
slightest  value.    Before  I  come  to  him,  however,  I  must  make  this  remark.    If  Newton  could 
not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  time,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  prisoner  should  be  so  ?  Yet 
he  was;  because,  on  Tuesday  morning,  he  told  Dr.  Bamford  that  he  visited  Cook  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock  the  night  before  ;  and  now  there  comes  a  witness  who  tells  us  that  at 
ten  minutes  after  ten  o'clock  he  had  not  alighted  from  the  car  which  brought  him  from 
Stafford,  and  therefore  it  must  have  been  nearly  half-past  ten  o'clock  before  he  went  to  the 
Talbot  Arms.  The  prisoner  says  that  he  saw  Cook  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock,  and  Lavima 
Barnes,  to  whose  testimony  there  is  not  attached  the  slightest  shadow  of  discredit,  asserts  that 
he  came  to  the  hotel  before  nine  o'clock.  It  is  clear  she  must  have  been  mistaken.    He  could 
not  have  been  there  much  before  ten  o'clock.    I  am  told  that  it  takes  about  an  hour  to  go 
from  Stafford  to  Rugeley,  and  the  prisoner  therefore  arrived  at  the  latter  place  shortly  before 
ten  o'clock.  Of  the  statement  of  the  witness  who  was  called  this  morning,  that  he  saw  Falmer 
alight  from  the  car,  that  they  went  together  to  see  Cook,  and  afterwards  went  to  Palmers 
mother's  and  stayed  there  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  evening,  1  ask  you  not 
to  believe  a  single  word,  and  I  do  so  because  I  do  not  believe  one  single  word  of  it  to  be  true. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  perhaps  has  not  escaped  your  attention,  that  my  learned  friend 
never  opened  one  single  word  of  that  evidence.    He  said  that  he  hoped,  and  believed  that  he 
should  be  able,  to  cover  the  period  bv  evidence  from  Rugeley.  Did  he  teU  us  who  the  witness 
was  whom  he  was  about  to  call  and  what  he  would  prove ;  that  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith  had  been 
npstairs,  and  had  been  seen  by  some  of  the  people  at  the  inn  going  upstairs  to_  Cook  s  room 
No!    He  did  not,  for  if  he  had,  we  should  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  this,  and  to  meet  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith  with  evidence.    It  is  well  when  you  are 
uncertain  what  a  witness  will  say,  or  what  case  you  can  .get  up,  not  to  disclose  too  much 
bceause  if  you  do  vou  will  be  met  with  conflicting  evidence-evidence  better  than  that 
of  the  miserable  man  who  to-day  exhibited  a  spectacle  which  in  the  whole  ^ course 
of  my  experience  I  have  never  seen  surpassed  in  a  court  of  justice.    He  calls  him- 
self a  member  of  the  legal  profession.    I  blush  for  that  profession  that  it  numbers  such  a  mail 
npon  its  rolls.   There  was  not  one  who  heard  him  to-day  who  was  not  satisfied  that  that 
man  came  here  to  tell  a  false  tale.  There  cannot  be  one  who  is  not  convinced  that  he  has  been 
mixed  up  in  many  of  the  villanies,  which,  if  not  perpetrated,  have  been  attempted  to  be  per- 
petrated, and  that  he  came  now  to  save,  ifhecan,  the  life  of  his  companion  and  friend  the  sou 
of  the  woman  with  whom  he  has  that  intimacy  which  he  to-day  sought  in  vain  ^  disguise. 
Looking  at  all  these  circumstances,  balancing  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  seeing  tn M 
Newton  cannot  possibly  have  any  motive  for  coming  here  to  give  false  evidence  (wh«A 
must  be  fatal  to  a  man  whom,  if  that  evidence  be  not  true,  he  must  believe  to  be  mnocentj 
-and  to  suppose  that  he  would  do  so  without  a  motive  is  to  suppose  human  nature  to  be  a 
hundred  times  more  wicked  and  perverse  than  in  its  worst  and  most  "Puls^e  form  ex pe r 
ence  has  ever  found  it  to  be,~I  cannot  butsubmit  to  you  that  you  ought  to  believe  that  evi 
dence.  Ifyou  believe  it,  it  is  conclusive.  But  the  case  does  not  stop  there  We  have  t  be< clearest 
and  most  unquestionable  evidence  that  on  the  morrow  of  that ,  day Palmer  bought <**£™g 
more  strychnine  at  Hawkins's  shop.  The  circumstances  attending  that  Pf^^f^  he 
*  He  comes  to  the  shop  and  gives  an  order  for  prussic  acid.    Having  got  the ipn^ aaane 
gives  an  orderfor  strychnin!  Before  thestrychnine  is  put  i aK  Newton,  the  man  ^m  ]£om 
he  had  got  the  strychnine  on  the  previous  night,  came  into  the  shop.  W^f™^^* 
do?    He  immediate*  takes  Newton  by  the  arm,  says  that  he  has  something  particular 
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•  say  to  him,  and  leads  him  to  the  door.  What  was  it  he  had  to  say  ?  Was  if  £J#V&L  - 
Was  ,t  anything  of  the   slightest  importance'    Was  H anvihlnt ™l hmg  particular  ? 
have   been  said   in  the  nresenrp  nf  Pni  DT .    n   .  •  i     an3  thing  which  might  not 
when  young  Mr.  Salt waT  g^V  0  ^    ™  ffh  ?  ^  .«*S-r« 

there  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  beimV      ?  in   til  In  that 

At  the  same  tinfe  a  perlon  named  SrSSnrinn  P1^6  °/  mybody  wh^ever. 
say  to  Newton  about  P  some  b lis  wht  £ to\™mea  °P»  )vho  has  something  to 
Newton  get  into  conversation  a  short ^disTance  frl  the  f  or^.f  ^ 

advantage  of  their  being  emraJed i?n  conversa^  the  prisoner  immediately  take* 

the  strychnine.  and  c?mPI^f       P^chase  of 

with  his  back  to  the  shop  andhis  face  to the  &s  reet  soas  o  8 ft*  "  tbe 

persons  of  N^vton  and  Brassington,  and  to  be  n  sucS  a  poskbu  H^f?™"  <*  the 
had  ended  and  Newton  had  been  burning  to  tifeS^^t^^W^  ^ew^ 
to  prevent ;  his  going  in  until  the  strychnine  hld'Wn  &^ut^J*,^^t^Bl!^,• 
having  this  description  of  the  transaction  riven  to  vouVv  ttS£8«  P*  i  a?k  3'ou  whether 
ton,  you  can  have  any  reasonable  doubt  I  flSSSff^ 
knowmgthat  he  was  purchasing  strychnine  You- <  aTZJf  u  T\  P1***0*  ****** 
have  that  desire-  becau^  if  it  %P  2„^Lof  •f0U  t'an  very  well  understand  why  he  . should 
b^*i*>a^  th-  ^»-  the  night 

purchase  of  six  grains  on  tbe  following  Sr*  ThrKrafcfw^SIf  *  ^T^WT8  aS  the 
haps  six  people.  What  could  a  man  wan  wi th  tuk  h to  lull  three,  per- 
Therefore  it  would  attract  New^X "at  en mn    andTd?  S  *  "™* 

Palmer  had  wanted  there  ?-for  he  ^ff&SJr  '  immediately  asked  what 

two  years  before  withdrawn  hi^cuK^ohf  Mr^fe  ffif^  *&*&T>  had 
tent,  Thirlby,  should  have  been  at  the  S'W^fff^JI^  S  ^  assis" 
this  occasion  go  to  Hawkins's  shoo  to  Lt  t\ $  7  •  ^  remarkable  that  he  should,  on 
I  -HI  tell  you?  ng£  M^lff^Jag^  l^fw.  ftfif*  *°  *  ^  * 

mysteries   of  the  case  wfy  6'|&^^j38Sf  623.*^?^  *  *• 
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days-    but    hat  hJ ^     *'       8h,ou  du  have   purchased   strychnia   on  two  M 

Produce  him.  If  for  any  other  purchase  r  I  ?  *  ?'  pat,e,n^  who  is  that  t 
the  slightest  shadow  of4n  S^^lM^&^J^S^  *-  besn 

the  outset  of  the  case  something  was iXlVhXi  '  t  g.  I,t0  Say  rj0n«— none.  At 
the  paddocks  where  the mare s  fnTmSI  wp~ "  8?raJ  d°g?  w"ich  had  been  troublesome  in 
tembe,    If  there  had  beeT^  t  iU^^  t0,W  bteU  »  SeP" 

charge  of  these  horses?  why  are  thev  not  W  £  *  *  !?H  *f?*%f^  the  groo,ns  vvho  had 
destroy  do^s,  some  one  mLt  havfasstpd  P  l  8  6  19fdCt"  If  this  iJoison  w^  ^ed  to 
purpose.  Where  are  they  ?  Why  aA  th  y  nof  c^Ld"  th^a;terr!PtS  whfh  ]i«  *****  f<»  that 
are  not  even  named.   My  learned  Herid  d^s  nnf  ?  *  0t  °-nly  afe  they  no£  calie,i>  they 

gentlemen,  what  conclusion  can  we  drit  ?rom  all  thf't  V  S°  lnt0  the  1  ^  you, 

convulsiy(i  throes  and  agonies  which  that  ^  ~ i?  ^  mf'    ^  iu  a11  the 

with  all,  he  appearances  whicl^™^  n,an-death 


with  all  the  appearances  US  '  fata'  P°1S0n  Produces  in  the  frame  of  man  "death 
these  things  Kn^  an,end'  a»d  ™ark  howit  has  come  to  pass? 

dispassionate  attention  xl  !  I  ■  \l  1  Can  dlSCUSS  aud  consider  them  with  calm  and 
Bans-leading to  on  ^ t mt  oZ  rn^  theraselve,s  ?P  with  the  case  as  advocates  or  part  £ 
purchased  b^the  prLneJ  on  tl^dav  of  tM°^        ^        faCt  °f  «*^»  be  en 

obtained  by  him  also  on  S?p  ^  •  7  •  u  h°rnble  death— even  if  it  were  not,  as  sworn  to 
vered,  wholly  ^^,£  ^3  :?'  ;his  part  of  the  case  left  wholly  unco! 
come  to  any  other  conclS ^  ban  tt  .r  I  P  u"f 10n  1  Alas!  is  U  PossibIe  ih^t  v,u  can 
But,  said  my  learned  fri  nd   1  1  1??1        °f  guiU?    1  I  eaa'suggS 


when  he  mighthave  got  it  in  London  fpplth  7™%^  purchased  strychnia  iu  Ha^lm 
shown  that  he  had  doSe  any^&/tb^^fe^  observation;  and  if  he  could  have 
could  have  shown  anv  WitJnS  3  C  n,a  whlch  he  undoubtedly  a  d  purchase— if  b^ 

should  say  thaUhat7oXT  n\K  ^  was  intended  to'  be  Ippbed "th^? 

W  But  let  us  see  how  tbe  facts  stand  Z  &  f'^1  ^  ffi°^  attenlive  ™»***» 
opportunity,  as  my  learned  Sd  SsfeS      ™  <m  ^  aud  had  the 

hand,  he  had  much  to  do  on  th^  theie".  0il  the  other 

the  meantime,  he  had  his  P*<^^ 
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flown  too  fast  to  permit  him  to  purchase  this  strychnia.  Even  if  it  had  not,  I  do  not  helieve 
that  strychnia  is  sold  in  chyinists' shops  without  the  requisite  of  some  name  or  voucher; 
and  it  would  have  been  worse  to  have  bought  strychnia,  in  London  than  at  home.  I  do  not 
say  that  this  is  not  a  difficulty  in  the  case— a  matter  well  worthy  of  your  consideration;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  say  that  there  is  proof  of  the  purchase  of  strychnia  under  circumstances 
which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  he  shrunk  from  the  observation  of  Newton 
at  the  time  that  he  was  buying  it ;  and  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  proof— nay,  of  all 
suggestion,  off  any  legitimate  purpose  to  which  that  fatal  poison  was  intended  to  be,  or  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  afterwards  applied.  But  it  is  said  that  there  are  other  circumstances  in  the 
ease  which  make  stronglv  in  favour  of  the  prisoner  and  negative  the  presumption  of  a 
guiltv  intention.  One  of  these  facts  is  that  he  called  in  two  medical  men.  I  admit  that  this 
is  a  matter  to  which  all  due  consideration  ought  to  be  given.  He  called  in  Mr.  Bamiord  on 
Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jones,  desiring  his  presence  with  his  sick  friend. 
It  is  quite  true  that,  as  medical  men,  they  wouid  be  likely  to  know  the  symptoms  produced 
by  strvchnia,  and  to  suspect  that  death  had  been  caused  by  it.  But  here  I  am  struck  by  one 
of  the  single  inconsistencies  in  which  the  witnesses  for  the  defence  involved  my  learned  friend. 
If  all  these  were  not  exclusively  the  symptoms  of  strychnia,  if  they,  were  veferrablo  to  that 
multiform  varietv  of  diseases  of  which  these  witnesses  have  spoken,  why  should  the  prisoner 
have  the  credit  of  having  selected  medical  men  who  would  be  likely  to  know  that  tnese 
were  symptoms  of  poisoning  bv  strychnia?  But  I  pass  that  by ;  it  was  matter  of  minor  im- 
portance. It  is  true  that  he  (lid  have  these  to  medical  men.  He  called  in  old  Mr.  bamiord. 
I  speak  of  that  gentleman  in  terms  of  perfect  respect,  but  I  think  I  do  him  no  injustice  it 
I  sav  that  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  and  his  power  of  observation  have  been  unpaired -as 
all  human  powers  are  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  advance  of  life.    I  do  not  think  that  tie 


was  a  person  likelv  to  make  very  shrewd  observations  upon  any  symptoms  that  might^be 
exhibited  to  him  either  immediately  after  death  or  upon  a  post-mortem  examination. 

d  in  that  which  he  has  done  and  written,    io  Mr.  «onea 


The 


best  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  that  which  lie  has  clone  anu  written,  io  i>±r.  » ones  the 
same  observation  does  not  apply.  He  was  a  young  man  in  the  full  possession  of  his  intellect 
and  professional  knowledge,  yet  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  selected  his  man  well ;  tor 
what  has  come  to  pass  shows  how  wisely  he  judged  what  was  likely  to  be  the  case,  llns 
death  occurred  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jones  with  all  those  fearful  symptoms  which  you 
have  heard  described,  vet  Mr.  Jones  suspected  nothing,  and  if  Mr  Stevens  had  not  come 
down— if  he  had  not  exhibited  that  sagacity  and  firmness  which  he  did  manifest— it  I  aimer 
had  succeeded  in  getting  the  corpse  hastily  introduced  into  the  strong  oak  coffin  wmcn  he 
had  had  made  for  him,  the  body  would  have  been  consigned  to  the  grave,  anu  nobooy  would 
have  been  the  wiser;  the  presence  of  Mr.  Jones  and  the  attendance  of  Mr  Bamford  would 
not  have  led  to  detection— would  not  have  frustrate!  the  designs  whicn  I  shall  presently 
contend  before  vou  that  this  death  was  to  accomplish.  On  the  other  hand,  the  matter  is, 
perha;  s,  capabfe  of  this  explanation.  It  may  have  been  that  a  man  waose  skill  was  equal 
to  his  boldness  may  have  thought  that  the  best  course  to  adopt  to  avoid  suspicion  and  to 
prevent  its  possibility,  was  to  take  care  that  medical  men  should  be  called  m  and  should  be 
present  at  the  death >  nor  is  there  anything  to  show  that  he  (Palmer)  had  tne  swghtest  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Jones  intended  to  sleep  in  Cook's  room.  Hau  he  not  cone  so  his  mend 
would  have  been  found  dead  in  the  morning;  he  would  have  gone  through  his  mor.al 
struggles  of  intense  and  fearful  agony-would  have  died  alone  and  untenced-and  would 
next  morning  have  been  found  dead  in  bed.  The  old  man  would  have  said  it  was  apoplexj  | 
the  young  man  that  it  was  epilepsy.  If  any  one  had  whispered  suspicion,  the  &W*rm 
ment  would  have  been  used  which  has  been  used  now  with  so  much  power  and  fore©  by  my 
learned  friend--  Can  you  suspect  a  man  who  called  in  medical  men  to  be  wmu-sses  o.  the 
death?"  But,  gentlemen,  if  pills  were  on  the  Monday  night  administered  to  Cool  b> 
Palmer-and  that  I  believe  will  be  your  conclusion,  not* ^^^m^)^'^ 
witness  to-d«y,  that  he  heard  Cook  say  to  Palmer  that  he  had  taken  he  pills  aneady 


Palmer 

berause^he^vv^'soTateV  for  the  witness  Mills  told  you  that  when  next  morning 


uecau.se  ne  was-su  iaic,   iui    mv,  »'""^  —    j.rr    ,    ,       .    ,  .  ,    e       u  s,,;,]  that- 

reminded  her  of  the  agony  which  she  had  seen  him  go  through  the  rugi.t  before,  he  ScUd  that 
he  ascribed  it  to  the  pills  which  Palmer  had  given  him  at  hab-past  ^4M*£>' 
believe  that  statement  that  the  pills  were  given  to  him  at  half-past  ten  o  cloc.  il  you  n  ia 
a  few  short  minutes  before  Palmer  had  purchased  poison,  and  if  you  hud  that  on  that 
night   there  were  paroxysms,  which,  though  not  so  violent,  were 
uter  to  tlio-e  of  Tuesday  night,  can  you  doubt  that  on  that  evening  Pal  er  ad- 


ministered  this  poison?    For  what  purpose  I  know  not ;  I  can  only  specula  e     H  be 
that  he  intended  by  some  minute  dose  to   bring  about  convulsions  wl  el ^hould 
have  the  complete  character  of  tetanus,  which  should  resem ^.W^^^SSS 
and  which  should    justify  his   afterwards  saving   that    hose  of  the   next  e.emn 
were  m<  rely  a  succession  of  similar  fits,  and  that  the  man  ^M^^^TtiJiJ^ 
be  that  he  on  the  Monday  night  attempted  to  carry  out  his  ^f  Wf^  fS 
extent,  but  that  the  poison  did  not  take  effect.    We  hear  that  an  l^  ^^JJ^ 
poison  called  bruchia  is  occasionally  sold,  and  it  may  have  been-but  Jg^g 
I  cannot  tell.    I  only  know  that  Palmer  purchas  d  poison  00  the  I uesday  ami  that  00  - 
night  Cook  died  with  all  the  symptoms  of  that  poison;  that  the  poison 
wfy  accounted  for;  that  the  symptoms,  although  greater  m  mtens. ty    ^«^diSI  o 
character  on  the  Tuesday  as  on  the  Monday  night;  and  I  cannot  avoid  the  conc.u,  on 
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which  my  reawning  power  irresistibly  compel*  Me,  1.1, ft  the  pobjOfl  Wl  admii.iMternd  on  the 
first  night,  but  failed,  and  that  on  the  second  it  took  fatal  effect.     Ala*  '  it  d<««  „„•  „.,,.. 
there.    I  hew ms  another  part  of  thi«  case  which,  although  it  docn  not  immediately  ,*rt 
thecau,,of  death  h  .tftl  of  considerable  Importance.    We  have  had  •,.■„„,..,■, 


i  i      •     V     .   ■  ••*•>•■,    nil),./!  i  .i. i>.«:.       ip:    nave    ii;i<i    \V  1 1  (!<•;•,  H- J  IfieMlCtt 

menar.d  analyt.cal  ohyrmste-and  they  have  toM  u«  a  great  deal  about  „lrych.  ,  bu|  not 

TuZir^  !lTry-/)n  th;\  "**»«*-iy  at  «'"-«vvHbury,  ..In,           Wfifcl  a 

glass  of  brandy-and-water,  fancier  there  h  something  in  it  that  hum  hi,  throat  -  xUlma 
n,,  r"i  ESS  ,rnrn';'^,f:,y  ^zed  with  romltlng.  on  the  •.„,,,  night  Mr  .  Brook  mm 
heiHi.orK-T  ahak.ng^m^h.n^magla^  evidently  dissolved  in  fomt  fluid.  A  man  baa 
been  called  to-day-thc  boon  companion,  chosen  associate,  and  racinu  confederate  of  the 

never  arr.ed  oat  the  brandy-and- water ;  there  h  nol  a  word  of  fact  in  it;  I'a  mer  and 
Uok  only  wo*  ta  at  12  o'clock,  and  tbl,  .Mr.  Myatt  had  been  waiting  for  then,  two  hour* 
Ih.«  Htory  n,a^-oH,r^»oh.rn,an  entire  invention  fro.n  beginning  lo  end, and  huZ 
naJhin^  ,  rV'""  P.«ff  Jnto  U*  "^"^nd-wate,  he  mult  have  ,U„  A,  and  S3 
b*       ,    ■      •J/',,"f/;0,J  V/!."  bC  m°7  ra',y  l"  M'  tlian  people  'who  have 

E  o  Tf  '  P""?r";r  ar"j  U,f!  »*rtnerH  irl  »'"■  tran^tion  ,  i  t  i*  a  rwiiurlubE 
tact  hat  Cook  dnrikH  thi»  brandy-ar."-vvat,  r  an -I  r,  immediately  afu-r.v.a.d-  »al-.  n  ,11  (nSZ 

' ga  gf  CSSJHS ,  J*  "''f-  tp  Prew  it  fortbertban  J  ought ;  bui  ii  ,  ,  markablj 
f^"™ar,hhouldbe*ecnho!d.^^^^  1  S 

iha  ^,^r:sr:hh  r;J   "  ^att  "  2*5  SKSfrE  \z  £5 

wi.il  m  injuor,  .n.  therefore  (,o?bi  not  to  havo  Ltd  pnsMw)  I.  y  lUlmu  lo  Ul  t  m     more  l> 

ff^  r" 2SP3?1 !;' dri"       "« ' "     '  »•» «*  Sto-ypS '  KM 

nas  urunk  nn  glaurfuJ,  and  afterwards  that  man  hi  taken  ill     The  <•  v<-  ciraurniiJmfZ 

wST  Hevertbeie«  it  i*  th*  (L*Y»!t     nt  *  t,ie^rofl//r*  Vutvttly  true,  bbedid 

remember-  1  '■r^nzhl    laStL  IZxA*~?  a    V'"  r?  a  Y       'Ah"'r  v<^'>  \*rt*tlf 

it  SmwL  hjiMjjJl  „h«-  v  r"n  ynfr''1  wny  »ne  did  not  at  hnst  roeo'.io;,  >t,  and  t0  ft 
h^to^t  iSlSiSi1?1*9^  ?  ?e  woma"^  character.    It  did  not  at  Vr2««ir  to 

zt*  remembered  »e^dr  wtll       J  pT''1?  *»tkneM  iraa  cowiw^ed  wUh  it, 

dispute,   it  «ar  toStX^aTIT^  "  ;,J'    7>je  f^;t  U         ™»  ******  * 

ficant  feet.   On  SSu?  pS  J,  V;  ^J//  .  /;  .'•  .^44^  ^  ^rtaot  «,1 

again,  tlumgfe  not  S  the  Irne  Zt  A^  tt  l^  ^u!?^ 
g^t  ftej-wtimonr  b  fbtmd  in  the  tS££  of  1  i^Wl  v  and  S  IdTrtL  "TT  th<!  ,m' 
the  Wood  »how*  that  it  mart  barely  taken  r^ntly-»ffl?ha l*at4A  bift  ''ISSfv' 
deat.c/  &H«  .ameitthere?  The  «naH  quantftv  thlt  hM^eTitJr^)  w 
cntenon  of  tne  oj-xantitv  that  had  been  adminlsir^T  A^T^Pu  ^*  the  hJi^t.tert 

up  by  die  act  of  vomitfng.  and  part  would  Z**  »lvv  i  >i  *rt  °*  A  wooW  U  t*J,rown 
u.e-;  .-.  /         '  '    ':  v-'o-rjer  mean?;  but  n<,.oe  wouid  be 

from  vo/fliiin;r^^4i*«rwrel  t-  j"    i    '  ta*e  11  ^r.5,    I  find  that  he  is  mifermt* 

bM-  m^tlt^ti£^         ™th  '>  the  l*  <*™^  >  ad;n:/,Ut*rio ,',r^  tj 

^-v..v  ."  '^,1^.  .':'''.;iv;;:.;;  :  -  --  -^^  o-.-^  a  u,in  of  b-;-; 

themtae  tvastititm  m  hbss^f -  antlm  {tW°  ^P00^"1*  °^  jt  for  many  hours  redneed  to 
y^j-.i.'.-.-j:.     ;  0  -.  -  >^  .  •  "".     "V  '' ; '-       irr-,ir-'  7''-'-i'-'<  wjiJ  prod 'ice  w.m/.irjg  and 

baeo  «r*a  to  biaa  br  «OM*ft«r^n!7Li  °  ^  ^0a  com*  ttiaa  ttiat  antimony  must  hara 
given  it?  My  learna4««^^S\W  the-r\  bnf  the  P^n*1-  at  the  bar  who  could  hare 
might  bare  U^i9mS%w^^  u\\  'u'**  "e  Uk*'n  wmeat  a  former  time— be 
J»erivl  over  wbiefa  tMs erfdenMMf^riV" ^  "  ' , °^ ^vmf^  daring  the  whole 

jast  said,  toe  ftftfuvmr waTin  tt^UL-!!t t^tat  medicine?  Moreover,  a*  I  have 
W-..->  '  <  \  k  :  ■  ;         have  tv-;ri  ta^^ri  v.-;:?.;-.  ;^  hours 

r/  -  W  "Wni  TOttr  OWn   iad^Tient    Jmt  T  Enhmi.  *K«»  *U„   „  1  •   - 


m >rkat  rmr^aT  J      °Tn  JafJ^'nf;nt>  hut  I  submit  that  the  concbuion  as 
-..-vv  "v  '  'v.-:.  ••j-'>-'^?    It  is  difficult  to  iav  with  a-mbing 

'   ''  "  :  -av^  been  to  r.roiu'.c  Li  aprveirai%  of 
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atural  disease  and  to  account  for  the  calling  in  of  the  medical  men,  and  for  the  catastrophe 
/hich  was  then  in  contemplation ;  hut  it  may  also  have  had  a  different  object.    If  we  are 
ight  as  to  the  motive  which  impelled  the  prisoner  to  commit  this  great  crime,  it  was,  at  all 
vents,  in  part  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  money  which  Cook  was  to  receive  on  the 
Vlonday  at  Tattersall's.  Cook  intended  to  go  himself  to  receive  it.  If  he  had  done  so  the  pri- 
;oner  could  not  have  obtained  the  money  ;  hut  by  making  Cook  ill  at  Shrewsbury  he  got  him 
to  go  to  Rugeley  instead  of  to  London  or  anywhere  else;  and  the  making  him  ill  and  keep- 
ing him  ill  at  Rugeley,  at  all  events  over  Monday,  might  be  part  of  a  cleverly-contrived 
scheme.    It  might  have  been  with  one  or  other  of  these  designs,  or  it  might  have  been  with 
both   that  the  antimony  was  administered;  but  that  sickness  was  produced  and  anti- 
mony was  afterwards  found  in  the  body  are  facts  incapable  of  dispute.     If  you  are 
satisfied  that  antimony  Avas  given  to  Cook  to  produce  vomiting  and  sickness,  then  I  say 
hat  there  is  no  one  who  can  have  given  it  to  him  within  the  period  within  which  it  must 
have  been  taken,  except  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.    Neither  the  doctor  at  Shrewsbury  nor  the 
doctor  at  Rugeley  ever  gave  him  one  fraction  of  antimony.    If  you  are  satisfied  that  the 
prisoner  gave  him  the  antimony  which  produced  these  natural  effects,  can  it  have  been  given 
with  any  other  view  ,  than  that  of  paving  the  way  for  the  more  important  act  which 
was  to  follow.     You   cannot  arrive  at  any  conclusion  but  that  the   antimony  was 
given  for  $hc  purpose  I  have  stated.     See  the  important  influence  which  this  circum- 
stance exercises  upon  the  case.    Antimony  can  have  been  given  with  no  legitimate 
obiect,  it  can  have  been'  given  by  no  one  but  the  prisoner  at  the  bar;  the  conclusion  there- 
fore is  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  he  had  in  his  mind,  he  administered  that 
antimony  of  which  the  effects  have  been  proved.    It  is  important,  next,  to  consider  the  con- 
duct of  the  prisoner  in  the  after  stages  of  the  transaction,  and  I  fear  that  if  you  look  at  it  in 
all  its  circumstances  you  will  find  but  too  cogent  reason  to  believe  his  guilt.    Let  us  begin 
with  a  remarkable  incident  that  took  place  on  Tuesday,  the  day  of  the  death.   The  deceased 
has  had  what  every  one  admits  to  have  been  a  most  severe  lit  the  night  before,  and 
Dr  Bamford  comes  in,  but  not  a  word  does  the  prisoner  say  to  him  about  it;  he  is  even 
very  solicitous  that  Dr.  Bamford  should  not  see  Cook,  for  twice  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
when  the  doctor  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to  him,  he  says,  "  No ;  he  is  tranquilly  dozing,  don't 
disturb  him."    If  Dr.  Bamford  had  seen  the  young  man,  possibly  he  would  have  told  him 
what  had  happened  the   night  before.     In  the  meanwhile  Mr.  Jones  arrives.  One 
would  expect  Mr.  Jones,  having  been  invited  to  come  by  the  prisoner  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  Cook,  that  the  first  thing  the  prisoner  would  mention  would  be  how 
he  had  found  the  unfortunate  man  that  morning.    Instead  of  that,  he  talks  of  nothing  but 
bilious  symptoms;  "bilious,"  at  Shrewsbury,  "bilious,"  to  Dr.  Bamford,  "bilious"  to 
Mr  Jones  and  yet  all  the  medical  men  agree  that  there  were  no  bilious  symptoms,  no  fever, 
no  unnatural  pulse!    The  moment  Jones  sees  him,  he  says,  referring  to  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  the  prisoner,  "This  is  not  a  bilious  attack;  here  is  no  diarrhoea.' 
The  answer  is  "You  should  have  seen  him  before."     Not  one  single  word  is  said  about 
the  fit  of  the  night  before.   The  three  medical  men  consult  at  the  patient's  bedside,  and  the 
only  remarkable  circumstance  which  then  occurs  is,  that  the  patient  turns  round  and  says 
« Mark  I'll  have  no  more  pills  or  medicine  to-night,"  thus  intimating  that  he  ascribed 
his  suffering  on  the  previous  night  to  the  pills  and  medicine  he  had  taken.    No  observation 
is  even  their  made  by  Palmer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  night  attack,    lhey  go  into  the  obby 
and  converse  about  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done    The  man  has  dec  ared  his  strong 
aversion  to  take  pills  or  medicine,  and  Palmer  proposes  that  Bamford  should  make  up  some 
puis  Mke  those  of  the  night  before,  but  says  to  Jones-"  Don't  tell  him  heir  contents,  for  he 
has  a  strong  objection  to"  them."    Then  it  is  arranged  that  these  pills  shall  be  made  up,  and 
Palmer,  instead  of  waiting,  although  it  is  early  in  the  evening,  accompanies  Bamfora  home. 
I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand  what  necessity  there  was  for  Bamford  to  make  up 
those  p  lis.    The  prisoner  might  have  made  them  up  himself  in  two  minutes ;  instead  of 
whkh  he  -oes  with  Bamford  and  gets  him  to  make  them  up  and  write  a  direction  on  them. 
He  then  takes  Stem  away,  and  an  interval  of  an  hour  or  two  occurs,  during  which  he  has 
abundant  opirtunTty  of  going  to  his  surgery  and  substituting  others  for  them     He  then  goes 
SSSL  bSSSS  administering  the  pills  he  calls  the  attention  o  Jones  Jj*^#*g 
on  the  direction  as  being  remarkable  for  a  man  at  such  an  ^^^d«S^  to  the 
it  not  think  vou   Dart  of  the  scheme,  in  case  a  question  should  atterwarcts  aiise  as  to  tnc 
it  not,  tninic  jou,  pari ,  o  8av— Why  you  know  the  pills  were  Bamford's  . 

T^e  tfnotTr^  them?    Did  I  not  ca.1  your  atten- 

on  the  direction?    Who  knows  ft"**"™^^** 
have  prevented  suspicion  from  heing  excited  f    No  one  ot  these 

tlemen  could  I  venture  to  submit  to  you  as  conclusive  as  lo  the  guilt  01  innocence  01  tne 
pr™„er   bu     ask  your  attention  to  the  series  of  facts  .following 

—facts  of  the  most  remarkable  character— facts,  which  can,  1  think,  lean  you  to  our 
one  con ^u  ion  Death  having  taken  place  after  *  ^J^Z 
arrives.    What  is  now  the  conduct  of  the  W^JJ^J&gZ^to^lM 
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"Xe ,  I  will  do  it."    Xow,  Palaier  may  have  most  innocent!  v  made  the  offer  to  burv  his 
friend,  but  this  remarkable  circumstance  follows  :-Mr.  Stevens   expresses  Irs  re -ret  at 
puttm-  the  people  of  the  inn  to' inconvenience,  but  says  that  he  wishes  the  bodv  to  "remain 
S^.^W.a^d^.^^tft^yfet^,to4j«d0B^  laid  in  the  mother's  m-are 
Oh!  there  is  no  harm  in  that,"  says  Palmer:  «  the  bodv  can  stav  as  Ion-  as  von  like,  but  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  a  coffin  immediately/'    Mr.  Steveua  then  gets  into  a  conversation  with 
his  snn-m-law.  during  which  Palmer  slips  away.    He  returns  in  about  half**  hour,  and 
Mr.  ^ever.s  upon  asking  him  for  the  name  of  an  undertaker,  finds  that  Palmer  has  taken  on 
himself, without  any  authority,  to  order  a  shell  and  a  strong  oak  coffin,  in  order  thst  the 
body  might  be  immediately  enclosed.    Why  should  he  meddle  in  a  matter  that  did  not 
concern  him,  but  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  the  bodv  should  be  consigned  to  its  last 
resting-place  and  removed  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  sight  of  man  ?    You  have  heard  what 
farther  conversation  took  place  on  that  occasion,  and  1  now  come  to  the  S  .turdav  when 
Palmer  and  Mr.  StfevenSroet  upon  the  railway  and  h;id  some  conversation  at  various  stations 
between  London  and  Stafford.    Mr.  Stevens  having  seen  the  corpse  with  its  clinched  hands, 
.hat  and  other  circumstances  had  engendered  suspicions  in  his  mind  which  be  wis  deter- 
mined to  satisfy,  and  he  made  known  to  Palmer  his  resolution  to  have  the  bodv  opened  and 
examined.    It  is  but  fta  to  Palmer  to  observe  that  he  did  not  flinch  from  the  trying  ordeal 
of  Mr  btevens  s  scrutinising  glance  when  the  post-mortem  examination  was  Mentioned 
hut  what  does  ha  do  atterwards?    rie  is  anxious  to  know  who  is  to  pcefbrm  the  operation 
but  Mr.  Stevens  will  not  inform  him.    It  is  to  take  place  on  the  Mondav,  ami  on  the  Satur- 
day occurs  that  remarkable  conversation  with  Xewton  which  was  not  "stated  bv  him  before 
the  coroner,  but  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Crown  for  some  time. "  Ho  did  not 
state  it  betore  the  coroner  because  he  was  only  called  to  corroborate  the  evidence  of  Roberts 
wita  regard  to  the  purchase  of  strychnine,  and  no  questions  were  put  to  him  except 
upon  that  point,  but  he  afterwards  communicated  it  to  the  Crown.    What  is  hn  state- 
ment ?    He  is  seat  tor  by  Palmer,  he  goes  to  Palmer's  house,  he  is  treated  with  brandv- 
and -water,  and  suddenly  Palmer  says,  "What  strychnine  would  vou  give  if  von  wanted  "to 
Kill  a  cog.-      "1  rom  had  a  graiu  to  a  grain."  is  the  reply.    -  Would  vou  expect,  to  find  any 
appearance  in  the  stomach  alter  death?"     Xo."  Upon  which  there  is  a  kind  of  half  eiacula- 
iion  rrom  Palmer,  accompanied  with  a  motion  of  the  hand,  "That's  all  riffht!"    Do  vou 
believe  that  conversation?    It  may  have  proceeded  from  two  causes.    It  nfey  be  that  the 
Pri^ner  was  in  a  state  of  great  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  post-mortem  examination,  and 
washed  to  know  whether  the  views  of  another  medical  man  as  to  the  apoearance  of  a  bodv 
after  death  from  strychnine  coincided  with  his  own.    It  mav  be  that  he  meriit  t-d  some 
jugg  ery  which  involved  tae  total  destruction  of  the  bodv  ' 
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chased was  disposed  oh    Has  it  been  found  among  the  prisoner's  effects?    If  not  what 
has  become  ct  it?   This  and  many  other  matters  remain  enveloped  ifa  mvsterv.  but 
in  no  aspect  can  I  look  at  it  in  which  it  does  not  reflect  light  on  the  darkness  in 
wh  cfi  the  whole  transaction  is  involved.    But  I  will  now  leave  that  conversation  and  the 
other  matters  ct  a  similar  kind  in  your  hands.    It  is  for  vou  to  sav  whether  vou  entertain 
auv  doubt  that  the  death  of  Cook  was  caused  by  strychnine;  or  that  srrvchnin!  was" 
admmistered  bv  the  prisoner  from  the  quantity  he  bonght  either  on  the  Meodav  or  the 
luesaay.    hat  my  learned  friend  says  that  the  man  had  no  motive  to  take  awav  Cook's  life 
fr,  ger.tlemen,  I  have  satisfied  you  beyond  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt  that  the  death  was 
caused  by  strychnine,  if  the  evidence  for  the  defence  has  failed  to  neutralise  thv  evidence 
and  to  snow  that  it  was  not  so  caused,  if  I  have  also  shown  that  strvchnine  could  have  been 
administered  by  no  one  but  Palmer,  the  question  of  motive  becomes  a  matter  of  secondary  con- 
sideration  It  is  often  difficult  to  dive  into  the  breast  of  man.  to  discover  the  motives  working 
there,  and  by  them  account  for  actions.  If  facts  are  proved  against  a  man  beyond  the  possibility 
of  reasonable  doubt,  it  is  not  because  we  may  not  have  sufficient  scrutinising -power  to  ascertain 
his  motives  that  we  are  to  doubt  those  fads.    Nevertheless,  the  question  of  whether  there  was 
a .motive  for  the  commission  of  the  crime  is  no  doubt  an  important  element  in  the  case 
-out  we  must  recollect  that  that  which  to  the  good  would  appear  no  motive  at  all— that  which 
would  not  exercise  the  remotest  influence  in  inducing  them  to  commit  a  crime,  will  often 
1  influence  upon  the  bad.    Palmer,  as  I  have  before  said,  was  in  circum- 

stances of  the  direst  embarrassment,  with  ruin  actually  staring  him  in  the  face,  which  no- 
ting could  avert  save  pecuniary  means  at  once  procured.    The  proofs  I' have  offered  fully 

S^L«™y*K?enU^8Ute^railt  Up0U  that  point'  In  November,  1854,  it  appears  that 
Palmer  wjsm i  this  position.-He  owed  upon  bills,  all  of  them  forged,  the  sum  of  19.000/. 

tV  hS£  rSSSa  ¥\  u  ft1  ^  £  Pra:t ;  6,5061  was  in  the  handfs  of  bright,  and  two  of 
S^L^TarS^??  bt  Pr,3tt  Were  °Verdue-    lt  is  a^ite  clear  that  the  prisoner 

ieSevml  r  n< Sf H  i  *  ^  ?  ^  011  Pdlmer'S  as  the  of 

relieving  hi  ns.lf.    He  was  disappointed ;  the  Insurance-office,  for  reasons  that  1  will  not  now 

h!l «  M  Df  W  K?U  tbeU  gave  him  t0  understand  in  distinct  terms  that  the 
bHb  must  be  met.  Bffls  lor  4 ,0001  were  becoming  due  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  it  was 
nectary  immediately  to  obtain  the  sum  of  5,500/.     Pratt  gave  Notice  that  he  could  grlnt 
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no  longer  delay,  inasmuch  as  the  office  had  resolved  to  dispute  the  policy,  and  it  was  no 
longer  a  valid  security,  and  he  could  not  represent  it  as  such  to  his  clients  who  he  said,  had 
discounted  the  bills.  Palmer  pays  two  sums  of  250/.,  and  one  of  300/.— in  the  whole  800/. 
But  200/.  goes  for  the  renewal  of  the  bills,  leaving  only  GOO/,  applicable  to  the  principal.  H  e 
is  told  at  once  that  he  must  do  a  great  deal  more,  or  writs  will  be  issued  against  his  mother 
and  himself.  He  knows  that  this  must  bring  matters  to  a  termination,  he  entreats  that  the 
writs  may  not  be  served,  and  obtains  the  concession  that  they  shall  not  be  served  until  May, 
he  undertaking  to  make  further  payments  in  the  interval.  On  the  13th  of  November  Pratt 
presses  for  further  payments.  On  that  day  Polestar  won.  Cook  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  de- 
light, feeling  that  his  difficulties  were  overcome  for  the  time,  and  that  he  should  "now  have 
cash  to  carry  him  through  the  winter  until  the  spring  races.  Little  did  he  think  what  was 
about  to  take  place!  If  the  accusation  against  the  prisoner  be  true,  the  winning  of 
that  m are,  and  his  becoming  entitled  to  a  large  sum  of  money,  was  the  most  i'atal 
accident  that  could  possibly  have  befallen  him.  Alas,  how  great  is*tbe  shortsightedness  of 
mortal  man  !  Where  we  deem  we  have  the  greatest  cause  for  joy  we  often  find  the  destruction 
of  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  while  calamities  which  for  the  moment  seem  fatal  mav  pro- 
duce in  the  end  the  most  beneficial  results.  From  that  fatal  day,  if  the  prisoner  be  guilty, 
was  the  poor  young  man  doomed.  It  became  perfectly  clear  to  Palmer  at  that  moment  that 
an  important  crisis  was  approaching.  What  was  he  to  do?  He  had  no  source  to  which  to 
turn  for  money.  He  could  not  go  to  his  mother ;  that  source  had  clearly  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted, or  he' need  not  have  forged  her  name.  How  could  he  satisfy  Pratt's' demands? 
Pratt  is  a  kind,  indulgent  man  as  long  as  he  is  certain  of  payment,  as  long  as  his  security  is 
satisfactory ;  but  let  that  once  become  doubtful,  you  may  as  well  ask  for  pity  from  the  rabid 
tiger,  as  well  seek  for  mercy  from  a  stone  as  from  him.  He  gives  fair  warning  that  the  bills 
must  be  met  or  instalments  paid  to  keep  them  clown.  Where  is  the  money  to  come  from? 
My  learned  friend  says,  Cook  was  Palmer's  best  friend,  and  as  long  as  he 'kept  Cook  alive, 
there  was  a  friend  In  need  to  whom  he  could  resort  for  assistance."  But  in  what  way  could 
Cook  assist  him?  Would  Cook  give  acceptances  to  Pratt?  Would  Pratt  accept  Cook's  accep- 
cinces  unless  the  instalments  of  principal  and  interest  were  paid  to  the  day  ?  Clearty-  he  would 
not :  he  refused  to  take  Cook's  personal  security  for  the  500/.  without  the  "further  security  of  an 
assignment  of  the  horses.  Cook  had  already  assigned  the  whole  of  his  property  as  security  for 
the  500/.,  and  all  that  he  possessed  in  the  world  was  his  winnings  on  the  races,  part  of  which 
he  received  at  Shrewsbun*,  and  part  he  was  to  receive  at  Tattersall's.  Yet  you  are  asked  to 
believe  that  he  would  still  be  useful  to  Palmer  as  a  resource.  On  the  other  hand  just  see  what 
interest  Palmer  had  in  his  death.  My  learned  friend  says  they  were  mixed  up  in  transactions, 
they  were  confederates  on  the  turf ;  but  "putting  on  "  horses  for  one  another Nvould  not  make 
Cook  responsible  for  Palmer's  liabilities.  Can  any  one  suppose  that  Cook  ever  intended  to  find 
means  to  enable  Palmer  to  meet  Pratt's  insatiable  demands  -to  leave  himself  de-titute  in 
order  to  secure  his  friend  ?  Yet  that  is  the  proposition  which  my  learned  friend  has  to 
establish  before  he  can  contend  that  it  was  Palmer's  interest  that  Cook  should  live  rather 
than  that  he  should  die.  My  learned  friend  says  that  proof  of  their  being  mixed  up  in  several 
transactions  is  to  be  found  in  Cook's  letter  to  his  agent,  Fisher  (written  on  the  Friday  after 
dining  with  Palmer) : 

"  It  is  of  great  importance,  both  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself,  that  a  sum  of  500/.  should 
be  paid  to  a  Mr.  Pratt,  of  5,  Queen-street,  May-fair,  to-morrow,  without  fail.  300/.  has 
been  sent  up  to-night,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  pa}*  the  ether  200/.  to-morrow, 
on  the  receipt  of  this,  vou  will  greatlv  oblige  me,  and  I  will  give  to  it  you  on  Monday  at 
Tattersall's." 

I  submit  that  this  transaction  is  fatal  to  my  learned  friend's  arguments.  Its  explanation  is 
to  me  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  Cook  had  brought  with  him  COO/,  or  700/  from 
Shrewsbury.  He  had  not  had  time  to  spend  it  since  it  was  seen  in  his  possession.  There 
was  only  one  transaction  with  Pratt  in  which  he  and  Palmer  could  have  had  a  common 
interest,  and  that  was  the  500/.  loan  raised  by  the  assignment  of  Polestar.  The  200/. 
was  advanced  by  Fisher,  but  who  knows  that  the  300/.  ever  was  sent  up  that  night?  It 
was  not  sent  up.  Then  where  is  it  to  be  found?  Where  has  Cook's  money  gone?  1  can 
understand  his  handing  over  300/.  to  Palmer  to  pay  Pratt,  and  requesting  Fisher  to  make 
up  the  other  200/.,  but  on  account  of  what  transaction  ?  Why,  on  account  of  the  loan  raised 
by  the  assignment  of  the  mare  which  had  just  won  at  Shrewsbury,  and  which  he  naturally 
wished  to  redeem,  knowing  that  the  bill  was  becoming  due  and  that  he  had  money  to 
receive  on  Monday  at  Tattersall's.  That  is  the  only  transaction  with  Pratt  in  which  they 
had  a  common  interest.  Except  with  regard  to  this  500/.,  Pratt  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Cook.  How  then  does  this  letter  apply?  It  shows  that  Cook  sent  to  Fisher,  asking  him 
to  advance  20(7.  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  the  mare,  that  he  gave  another  300/.  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  that  the  300/.  were  not  applied  to  that  purpose.  What  was  done  with  it? 
Was  it  carried  to  the  joint  account  ?  No  such  thing.  It  went  towards  the  payments  from 
Palmer  to  Pratt,  and  it  is  a  false  pretence  to  say  that  Cook  was  in  any  way  responsible  for 
any  bills  beside  the  one  of  500/.,  although  it  might  be  intended  to  represent  that  he  was  bo 
responsible  when  he  was  no  more.  The  matter  does  not  stop  there.  I  now  come  to  the 
transaction  of  the  Monday,  when  1,020/.  of  Cook's  money  was  applied  to  the  prisoner's  use. 
He  goes  to  London,  and  ascertains  by  some  means  the  amount  Cook  has  to  receive. 
Probably  Cook  had  desired  him  to  hand  the  account  to  Fisher,  who  was  to  go  to  Tatter- 
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sail's  and  receive  the  money.     We  know  that  he  did  not  do  it;  but,  says  my 
learned  friend,  Cook,  in  concert  with  Palmer,  meditated  a  fraud ;  they  intended  to 
apply  the  200/.  which  ought  to  have  been  repaid  to  Fisher  to  their  own  use.    That  is  nothing 
but  a  surmise,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Cook  would  have  consented  to  be  a 
party  to  any  such  transaction.    Observe,  that  if  the  prisoner's  representation  to  Cheshire 
was  true,  he  had  a  genuine  check  of  Cook's  for  the  whole  sum  he  was  to  receive  from  Messrs. 
Weatherby  on  account  of  the  Shrewsbury  stakes.    Is  it  a  reasonable  proposition  that  he 
•would  hand  over  to  the  prisoner  the  whole  1,020/.  he  was  to  receive  ?    However,  he  goes  to 
London,  and  instead  of  proceeding  to  Fisher,  Cook's  regular  agent,  who  would  have  repaid 
himself  his  advance  of  200/.  out  of  the  money  to  be  received  at  Tattersall's,  and  who  would 
not  have  parted  with  the  balance  except  on  Cook's  authority,  he  takes  the  account  to  a 
stranger,  who  had  never  before  acted  as  Cook's  agent,  and  who  therefore  has  no  hesitation  in 
paying  the  money  according  to  the  directions  of  the  man  who  had  authorised  him  to  receive 
it.    He  gives  Mr.  Herring  the  list  of  the  bets  Cook  has  to  receive  at  Tattersall's,  and  how 
does  he  direct  him  to  dispose  of  them  ?    He  says  to  Herring,  "  Pay  yourself  200/.,  pay  Pratt 
450/.,  and  pay  Pad  wick  350/."    It  is  clear  that  this  450/.  was  a  debt  from  Palmer  to  Pratt 
and  it  is  untrue  that  Cook  had  anything  to  do  with  it.    With  regard  to  Pad  wick's  debt,' 
there  is  evidence  that  Palmer  treated  it  as  his  own.    Both  Pratt  and  Padwick  were  getting 
impatient  for  their  money,  and  Padwick  would,  no  doubt,  have  resented  the  non-payment  of 
a  debt  of  honour,  which  no  doubt  this  was,  by  enforcing  the  early  payment  of  Palmer's 
1,000/.  bill.    That  event  did  actually  come  to  pass,  for  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Herring  not 
jeceiving  all  the  money  he  had  expected  to  receive  at  Tattersall's  Padwick  was  not  paid,  and 
put  the  law  in  motion  to  recover  the  amount  of  his  bill.    A  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole 
350/.,  was  a  debt  of  Palmer's,  the  450/.  was  a  payment  on  account  of  Palmer's  liabilities  and 
the  200/.  was  a  payment  in  respect  of  one  of  Palmer's  acceptances.    Thus  he  had  a  clear 
interest  in  the  appropriation  of  the  money;  it  was  his  only  means  of  staving  off  the  evil 
hour.    The  degree  of  motive  must  not  be  measured' by  this  alone.    lie  knew  that  not  only 
might  process  be  at  any  moment  issued  against  him  on  account  of  the  bills,  but  that  the 
moment  the  law  was  put  iu  motion,  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  guilts — fraud  and 
forgery — would  come  to  light,  and  he  would  be  exposed  to  the  consequences  of  a  violation  of 
the  law— transportation  or  penal  servitude.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a  checque  from  Cook  which 
entitled  him  to  receive  the  amount  of  the  winnings.    But  no  suggestion  is  made  as  to  Cook's 
reason  for  giving  it  to  him,  and"  it  is  not  produced.    It  is  clear  that  it  is  in  the  prisoner's 
hands.    It  is  proved  that  it  was  returned  to  him.    Why  is  it  not  produced  that  we  may  see 
whether  it  is  genuine  or  not?    Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  under  which  he  presents  it 
for  payment.    He  asks  Cheshire  to  fill  up  the  body  of  the  checque,,  and  when  Cheshire 
expresses  his  surprise,  he  says,  "  Cook,  poor  fellow,  is  111,  and  I  am  apprehensive  that  if  I  fil? 
it  up  Messrs.  Weatherby  will  know  my  handwriting."    Why  should  they  not  know  it  if  the 
transaction  was  an  honest  one?    Some  fraud  was  going  on  here,  too,  which  he  was  afraid 
might  be  detected.    Why  on  earth  should  he  send  for  Cheshire,  who  was  busily  eno-a«-ed  at 
the  post-office,  at  seven  in  the  evening,  at  the  very  time  when  he  had  to  meet  Bamford  and 
Jones  in  consultation  upon  the  patient's  case,  and  when,  if  he  had  not  wished  to  write  the 
checque,  and  Cook  had  wished  to  give  it,  he  might  have  asked  Cook's  intimate  friend  Jones 
to  fill  it  up?    Does  not  this  transaction  bear  fraud  upon  the  face  of  it?    Before  the  prisoner 
was  finally  arrested  on  civil  process,  which,  unluckily  for  him,  took  place  before  the  verdict  of 
the  coroners  jury  secured  Ms  person  to  answer  a  criminal  charge,  he  had  undisputed  possession 
of  his  own  papers,  and  it  is  clear,  since  this  "checque  has  not  since  been  found,  that  he  must 
have  dealt  with  it  in  some  way  or  other.    The  inference  from  its  non-production  is  that  the 
transaction  will  not  bear  inspection.    That  is  not  all.    It  is  clear  that  he  meditated  another 
fraud  of  a  different  kind.    Almost  as  soon  as  the  breath  is  out  of  the  poor  man's  body  he 
intimates  that  he  has  a  claim  of  3,000/.  or  4,000/.  for  bills  for  which  he  was  liable,  but  which 
had,  in  fact,  been  negotiated  for  Cook's  benefit.    He  had  before  taken  Cheshire  a  document 
with  the  signature  of  John  Parsons  Cook,  purporting  to  be  an  acknowledgment  that  certain 
large  bills  had  been  negotiated  for  him,  and  that  Palmer  had  derived  no  benefit  from  them. 
There  were  no  such  bills  in  existence.    If  there  were,  who  knows  better  than  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  you  of  the  fact  and  removing  this 
great  stumbling-block  from  his  case?    But  he  asks  Cheshire  to  attest  this  document,  and  on 
the  same  day,  the  day  following  the  poor  man's  death,  he  writes  to  Pratt,  "  Mind' I  must 
have  Polestar."    Having  got  every  shilling  of  the  man's  money,  his  purpose  was  to  secure 
his  remaining  property— Polestar,  the  value  of  which  he  may  have  considerably  exaggerated, 
or  with  which  he  may  have  intended  to  speculate  in  future  races.    His  intention,  if  the' 
document  had  been  attested,  was  doubtless  to  force  Cook's  executors  to  purchase  some  of 
the  bills  out  of  the  estate.    If  Cheshire  had  had  the  weakness  to  comply  with  this  request 
he  would  have  had  the  man  in  his  power,  and  have  brought  him  trembling  and  reluctant  into 
the  witness-box  to  swear  that  he  had  seen  the  dead  man  sign  the  paper.    If  that  document 
is  genuine,  not  a  forgery,  produce  it,  and  let  us  test  it !    Here  again  1  must  remind  you  that 
the  prisoner's  papers  were  in  his  own  possession  until  the  time  of  his  arrest.    Who  can  doubt 
that  the  document  taken  to  Cheshire  has  been  de.-troyed  because,  if  it  had  been  found  it 
would  have  exposed  some  meditated  fraud  to  the  completion  of  which  Cook's  death  was 
necessary?    I  have  now  gone  through  that  part  of  the  case  which  relates  to  the  motive  It 
is  for  you  to  say  whether,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  strychnine  was  the  cause  of  the  man's 
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death,  'and  that  the  prisoner  had  the  opportunity  of  administering  pills  to  him  containing 
strychnine,  you  do  not  in  this  state  of  things  find  sufficient  motive  to  account  for  the 
act.    Another  part  of  the  prisoner's  conduct,  throws,  I  think,   great  light  upon  the 
question  you  have  to  determine.     What  has  become  of  Cook's  betting-book  ?  What 
has  been  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  prisoner  with  regard  to  that  betting-book  ? 
On  the  very  night  when  Cook  dies,   ere  the  breath  has  well  parted  from  the  poor 
man's  body,  the  prisoner  was  rummaging  his  pockets  and  searching  among  his  papers.  He 
might  have  done  that  innocently,  but  -what  comes  next?    He  tells  Jones  that  it  is  his  duty, 
as  the  nearest  friend  of  the  deceased,  to  take  possession  of  his  watch  and  other  effects ;  Jones 
does  so.    My  learned  friend  endeavours  to  explain  this  awkward  part  of  his  case  by  saying 
that  other  persons,  the  undertaker's  men,  the  women,  and  the  servants  had  access  to  the 
bedroom.    But  even  before  the  women  came  to  lay  out  the  corpse,  Jones  seeks  for  tbe  book. 
The  prisoner  is  asked  about  it,  and  he  says  it  is  of  no  use.    The  father-in-law  comes  down, 
and  shortly  after  requests  Jones  to  seek  for  it.    They  go  upstairs— Jones  and  Palmer- -but, 
of  course,  they  do  not  find  it,  and  they  return  to  inform  Stevens.    "  You  can't  find  it,"  says 
Stevens,  "  how  is  that  ?"    "  Oh,"  says  Palmer,  "  the  betting  book  is  of  no  use."    "  No  use," 
replies  Stevens,  "  I  am  the  best  judge  of  that.   Why  is  it  of  no  use  ?"   "  Because,"  he  is  told, 
"dead  men's  bets  are  void,  and  Cook  received  some  of  his  money  on  the  course."  Dead 
men's  bets  are  void!    True-,  but  they  are  not  void  when  ihey  have  been  received.  Who 
received  the  dead  man's  bets?    The  prisoner  at  the  bar.    Who  appropriated  the  proceeds  of 
the  bets?    The  prisoner  at  tbe  bar.    Who  was  answerable  for  the  bets ?    The  prisoner  at  the 
bar.    Who  was  interested  in  concealing  the  amount  of  the  bets?    The  prisoner  at  the  b^r. 
The  executor  of  the  deceased  wanted  to  know  what  he  was  entitled  to  receive.  The  prisoner 
tells  him  the  record  is  of  no  use.    If  it  had  been  found  Stevens  would  have  seen  that  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  1,020/.    Does  this  throw  no  light  upon  the  case?    There  is  more  yet  in 
the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  on  which  I  must  say  a  few  words.    Mr.  Stevens  determined  on 
having  a  post-mortem  examination.    Observe  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  respect  to  that 
most  important  proceeding.    He  is  on  the  watch  for  Mr.  Stevens  and  for  the  lccal  medical 
men  wherever  they  go,  and  when  Dr.   Harland  says  to  him,  as  was  natural  enough, 
speaking  to  a  brother  medical  man,  "What  is  this  case;  I  hear  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
poison  ?"    "  No,"  says  Palmer,  "  the  man  had  two  epileptic  fits  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
you'll  find  old  disease  of  the  head  and  heart."    There  was  no  disease,  however,  either  of 
the  he«d  or  heart.    That  very  man  had  gone  to  Dr   Bamford  on  the  day  before,  and  had 
asked  him  to  certify  to  the  cause  of  Cook's  death.    "  No,"  said  Dr.  Bamford,  "  he  is  your 
patient;  you  certfy."    Palmer  says,  however,  that  he  had  rather  that  Dr.  Bamford  should 
certify,  and  he  does  so  accordingly.    The  very  next  day  Palmer  tells  Dr.  Harland  that  Cook 
died  of  epilepsy.    The  nost-mortem  examination  then  takes  place,  and  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  put  into  a  jar.    It  is  fastened  with  a  parchment  coveri  ng 
doubled  over  it  and  sealed,  and  Dr.  Harland  discovers  that  the  prisoner  has  removed  the  tar 
from  the  spot  where  it  was  placed.  The  prisoner  has,  in  fact,  taken  it  to  the  other  end  of  yhe 
room,  near  the  door,  and  says,  u  I  thought  that  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  for  ou 
as  you  were  goincc  out."    That  is  possible ;  but  is  it  not  strange  and  remarkable  that  the  jar 
containing  the  contents  of  the  dead  man's  body  should  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the  person 
against  whom  rests  the  suspicion  of  having  deprived  the  deceased  of  life?    Still  the  pro- 
ceeding might  have  been  an  innocent  one.    We  are  left  in  conjecture  upon  this  point,  but  1 
am  afraid  that  there  is  no  conjecture  which  is  consistent  with  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner. 
It  might  have  been  done  in  order  to  put  something  into  the  jar,  which  it  wa3  snpposed 
would  neutralise  and  destroy  the  evidence  of  poison.    I  can't  say  what  was  the  motive ;  but 
he  is  restless  and  uneasy  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  jar,  and  he  remonstrates  with 
Dr.  Bamford,  as  if  he  had  any  interest  in  the  matter ;  as  if  Dr.  Bamford  had  any  concern  in 
Cook's  death.    The  jar  is  taken  away ;  and  we  know  well,  because  it  must  made  a  paininl 
impression  upon  your  minds,  that  Palmer  went  to  the  postboy  Myatt,  who  was  to  drive 
the  fly,  and  asked  him  to  upset  those  who  were  to  take  the  jar  to  Birmingham  or  to  Lon- 
don for   examination.    Mv  learned  friend  endeavoured  to  explain  that  matter,  ana 
told  you  that  the  bribe  of  £10  to  upset  the  man  who  had  charge  of  the  jar  arose  simply 
out   of  resentment  against  that   "  officious,   meddling,  stepfather,   who  had  dared  to 
interfere;"  that  he  had  been  guilty,  in  it-turn  for  the  consideration,  and  courtesy,  ana 
kindness  with  which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  prisoner,  of  prying,  meddling,  and  insolent 
curiosity.    Surely  the  man  who  saw  his  stepson,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  lying 
dead,  under  circumstances  which  naturallv  excited  grave  suspicion,  was  justified  m  insisting 
upon  inquiry ;  and  one  would  have  thought  that  the  matter  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  pro- 
tect him  against  the  suggestion  of  insolent  curiosity.    It  was  known  that  Mr.  »tever>b  in- 
sisted upon  inquiry.    Was  that  a  reason  or  a  motive  which,  operating  upon  t  'e  mina  o 
Palmer,  should  have  induced  him  to  entertain  anger  or  lesentment,  and  have  made  him  otter 
10/.  to  the   postboy  to  upset  Mr.  Stevens  on  the  road  ?    No ;  but  if  he  had  upset Mr. 
Stevens  he  would  have  upset  the  jar;  the  contents  would  have  been  lost  or  rende  re  dun  tit 
for  analysis;  and  that  was  all  that  the  prisoner  wanted,    rhen  again  we  find  the  P^oner 
sending  presents  to  that  important  officer  the  coroner  during  the  time  that  the  inquest  was 
sitting-presents,  unquestionably,  of  game  and  of  things  of  that  description  ;  and   \™e  ey,_ 
deuce  has  not  misled  us,  of  money  also.    For  what  purpose  was  all  that  done  ?    '  1-u.j,  W 
there  is  his  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  communication  which  is  sent  b}  the  eminen. 
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chymist,  who  is  employed  to  analyse  tha  contents  of  the  stomach,  to  Mr.  Gardner,  the 
attorney  at  Rugeley,  who  was  instructed  on  hehalf  of  .Mr.  S  evens — is  that  the  conduct  of 
innocence  or  guilt?  Why  should  he  be  desirous  of  knowing  whether  strychnine,  above  all 
things,  had  been  found  inthe  stomach?  Look  at  bis  letter  to  the  coroner,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  seen  it  in  black  and  white  that  Dr.  Taylor  has  been  unable  to  discover  strychnine, 
and  adds,  "  I  hope  the  verdict  to-morrow  will  he  that  death  resulted  from  natural  causes,  and 
that  there  the  matter  will  end."  But  the  verdict  was  not  so,  and  it  did  not  end  there.  Now, 
gentlemen,  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  of  this  evidence,  }'on  can 
come  to  any  other  cmchisionthan  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  occasioned  by  poison 
administered  by  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Look  to  a'l  this  restless  anxiety.  It  might  pos- 
sibly be  compatible  with  innocence  if  it  stood  by  itself  alone;  but  you  must  remember  that 
it  is  one  of  a  series  of  things  which,  though  smali  perhaps  in  their  individual  capacity,  do, 
when  grouped  together,  lead  to  the  inevitable  and  irresistible  conclusion  that  the  prisoner 
was  the  cause  of  this  man's  death.  This  is  the  case  which  you  have  to  decide  You  have  in 
the  prisoner  a  man  labouring  undera  pres-mre  almost  overwhelming, with  pecuniary  liabilities 
which  he  is  utterly  unable  to  meet,  involving  penalties  of  the  law  which  must  bring  down 
disaster  and  ruin  upon  him.  The  only  mode  by  which  he  can  prevent  those  cons  quences 
is  by  obtaining  money;  and  under  such  circumstances  we  know  that  a  comparatively 
small  amount,  if  it  will  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and  will  avert  the  impend- 
ing catastrophe  of  ruin,  will  operate  with  immense  power.  You  then  find  that  he 
had  access  to  the  bedside  of  the  man  whose  death  you  have  now  to  inquire  in*o.  You 
find  that  he  has  means  of  administering  poison  to  him",  and  that  within  forty*eight  hours 
of  the  death  he  has  twice  acquired  possession  of  the  poison  which  we  suppose  him  to  have 
administered  to  the  deceased.  Then  you  have  the  death  itself  in  its  terrible  and  revolting 
circumstances,  all  of  which  are  characteristic  only  of  death  by  that  poison — strych- 
nine— and  no  ether.  You  have  then  the  fact  that  to  the  utmost  of  his  abiliu  the 
prisoner  realises  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  suggested  to  you  that  death  was  accomplished. 
Whether  these  facts,  coupled  with  the  undoubted  and  undisputed  fact  that  a  sub  idiary 
poison — antimony — was  used,  of  which  traces  were  found,  although  none  were  found  of  the 
principal  poison,  justify  you  in  returning  a  verdict  of  "guilty''  against  the  prisoner,  it  is 
for  you  to  determine;  and  you  must  take  all  these  circumstances  into  your  consideration. 
You  have,  indeed,  had  introduced  into  this  cas»>  one  other  element,  which  I  <>wn,  I  think, 
had  better  have  be;>n  omitted.  You  have  had  from  my  learned  friend  the  unusual,  I  flunk 
I  may  say  the  unprecedented,  assurance  of  his  conviction  of  the  innocence  of  his  client.  I 
can  only  say  upon  that  point  that  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  if  my  learned  friend 
had  abstained  from  giving  -uch  an  assurance-  What  would  hethink>of  me  if.  imitating  his 
example,  I  should  at  this  moment  declare  to  you,  on  my  honour,  as  he  did.  what  is  the 
intimate  conviction  which  has  followed  from  mv  own  co-  scientious  consideration  of  this 
case?  My  learned  friend  also,  in  his  address,  of  which  all  admired  the  pow  r  and  amliry, 
adopting  a  course  which  is  sometimes  resorted  to  by  advocates,  but  which;  in  my  mind, 
involves  mere  or  less  a  species  of  insult  to  the  good  sense  or  good  feeling  of  the  jury — 
endeavoured  to  intimidate  you,  by  an  appeal  to  vonr  consciences,  from  di-chargirtg  firmly 
and  honestly  the  great  and  solemn  dutj'  which  you  are  called  upon  to  perform.  My  le  iined 
friend  told  you  that,  if  your  verdict  in  this  case  should  be  "  guilty,''  the  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  would  one  da}' be  made  manifest,  and  that  you  would  never  cease  to  regret  the 
verdict  which  you  had  given.  If  my  learned  friend  were  sincere  in  that— and  I  km  w  that  he 
was,  for  there  is  no  man  in  whom  the  spirit  of  ruth  and  honour  is  more  keenly  alive — if  he 
saip  what  he  believed,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  shows  how,  when  a  man  enters  upon  the  consi- 
deration of  acase  with  a  stvong  bias  on  his  mind,  he  is  liable  to  err.  I  tiiink  then  that  my  Itemed 
friend  had  better  have  abstained  from  making  any  assurance  which  involved  his  conviction 
of  the  prisoner's  innocence.  I  think,  further — in  justice  and  consideration  to  you — thai  he 
should  have  ab.-tained  from  representing  to  you  that  the  voice  of  the  country  wou  <1  not 
sanction  the  verdict  which  you  might  give.  I  say  nothing  of  the  inconsistency  which  i.s  in- 
volved in  such  a  statement,  coming  from  one  who" but.  a  short  hour  before  had  c  unulained  in 
eloquent  terms  of  the  universal  torrent  of  passion  and  of  prejudice  by  which  he  said  that  his 
client  would  be  borne  down  ;  but  in  answer  to  my  learned  friend  I  say  this  to  you  ; — Pay  no 
regard  to  the  voice  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  for  condemnation  or  for  acquittal;  pay  no 
regard  to  anything  but  to  the  internal  voice  of  3'our  own  consciences,  and  tothat-sen.se  of 
duty  which  you  owe  to  God  and  man  upon  this  occasion,  seeking  no  reward  except  ihe  com- 
forting assurance  that  when  you  look  back  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day  you  will  feel  that 
you  have  discharged  to  the  utmost  of  your  ability  and  to  the  best  of  your  power  the  duty 
which  it  was  yours  to  perform.  If  on  a"  review  of  "this  whole  case,  comparing  the  evidence  on 
one  side  and  on  the  other,  and  weighing  it  in  the  even  scales  of  justice,  you  can  come  to  the 
conclusion  of  innocence,  or  can  even  entertain  that  fair  and  reasonable"  amount  of  <toubt  of 
which  the  accused  is  entitled  to  the  benefit,  in  God's  name  acquit  him ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  all  the  facts  and  all  the  evidence  lead  your  minds,  with  satisfaction  to  yourselves,  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  guilt,  then — but  then  only — I  ask  for  a  verdict  of  "guilty"  at  your 
hands.  For  the  protection  of  the  good,  for  the  repression  of  the  wicked,  I  ask  for  that'ver- 
dictby  which  alone — as  it  seems  to  me-  the  safety  of  society  can  be  secured,  and  the  demands, 
the  imperious  demands  of  public  justice,  can  be  satisfied. 
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The  learned  Attorney-General  concluded  his  address  shortly  before  ha  f-past  six  o  clock. 

The  Lord  Chfef  Jastfce  then  informed  the  jury  that,  inasmuch  as  he  felt  it  due  to  the  caase 
of  iustice  to  re 'd  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  this  important  case  he  could  not 
ot  justice  to  reau .  dischanre  that  duty  at  so  advanced  a  period  ot  the  day.  He 

Sred/tLrefo^ thft  he  S  Si  another  Sunday  sequester  the  jury  from  their  family  and 

fnThdpSf!ourt  was  then  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  this  day.  [ 

The  iters'  box  in  this  court  is  in  a  most  inconvenient  spot.  Instead  of  being  between 
the  bln^hlnd "he  jury,  or  between  the  bar  and  the  jury  it  is  at  the  rear  of  the  b  musters 
Sble s ^  hat  the  council  in  addressing  the  jury  must  speak  with  their  backs  to  the  reporters. 
TMs  renders  it  so  difficult  to  hear  that  a  conscientious  reporter  teels  much  embar  assed  m 
ScharS  h  duty  During  the  summing  up,  we  fear  that  this  difficulty  will  be  experienced 
«ven  t^^  Lord  Ghief  JuStice  r1  so.liewhat  raiSe  ^  voice  above 

the  conversational  tone  which  is  usually  adopted  on  such  occasions. 


ELEVENTH  DAY. 

The  proceedings  in  this  protracted  case  were  resumed  this  morning  at  the  OM I  Bailey  The 
public'  interest&which  it  has  excited L  from the ^^^Z^^^f^ 
the  court  was  asrain  densely  crowded.  Ihe  pnsonei  was  puu,eu  ai,  uic  "<«  v  ~ 
o"  loc!  and  we  were  unab/to  trace  any  change  in  hisappearance  or  demeanour,  al though  he 
naturally  listened  with  marked  attention,  in  which  one  might  occ asiona  1  y  d.  tect  a  shade  of 
anxiety,  to  the  summing  up  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
looked  as  little  concerned  as  any  one  in  court. 

Several  persons  of  distinction  were  present  during  portions  of  the  day,  a  «d  *^|th e™  £e 
noticed  Mr  Gladstone,  M.P.,  General  Fox,  Mr.  Milnes  Gaskell  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  borate i  M  r 
Mr  Oliveira  M  P   Lord  G.  Lennox,  M.P.,  the  Recorder,  the  Common  Serjeant.  Alderman 
SirB ^  W?  CaVden,'theS  and 'other  gentlemen  officially  connected  with  the  admmis- 

tration  of  justice  in  the  city. 

^Z'^^t^m  P-eeded  to  sum  up  the  case  to  the  jury ,  but  spoke  in 
so  low  a  tone  that  some  part  of  his  address  was  not  audible  m  the  reporjers  ^ 
w     Pp  sp id  —Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  we  have  at  length  arrived  at  that  stage  in  tms 

to  enable  that  wish  to  be  accomplished  an  act  has  been  passed I  by  the ;  LeSls^  7^^\hge 

transactions  of  mother  description  which  f^^St^^  uponTar  Lti.ns  which 
forged  a  great  many  bills  of  exchange,  and  that  he  had  at  ei  ea  ap 
wefe  not  of  a  creditable  nature.    Those  transactions,  ho^ei,  mast  b  ex  u  ? 
consideration  altogether.    By  the  practice  m  foreign  count r e    it    s  alio*  ea  b 
probability  of  the  prisoner  having  committed    he  crime  ^ 1  fvb ich  he      c^    g  J 
proving  that  he  has  committed  other  often  ces-by  shewing  ™aJ  ™ !*  \ ,  }     &  fa  be  is 
and  that  he  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  to  have 

charged.  That  is  not  the  case  in  this  country  You  must  V^^^^S^^im\^img 
his  guilt  he  established,  and  his  guilt  can  only  ^ estab^M bW^PcM^Wy^  this 
him  on  the  charge  for  which  he  is  tried.    ^^tS^^SS^A  have  been 

aSn^^ 
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capacity  of  a  minister  of  justices-  The  prisoner  also  appears  to  have  had  ample  means  for 
conducting  his  defence ;  witnesse  have  very  properly  been  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  information ;  and  he  has  had  the  advantage  of 
having  his  case  conducted  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  advocates  of  the  English  bar. 
Gentlemen,  I  must  strongly  recommend  to  you  to  attend  to  everything  that  fell  from  that 
advocate,  so  eloquently,  so  ably,  and  so  impressively.  You  are  to  judge,  however,  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  prisoner  from  the  evidence,"  and  not  from  the  speeches  of  counsel, 
however  able  or  eloquent  those  speeches  may  be.  When  a  counsel  tells  you  that  he  believes 
his  client  to  be  innocent,  remember  that  that  is  analogous  to  the  mere  form  by  which  a  pri- 
soner pleads  "Not  Guilty."  It  goes  for  nothing  more;  and  the  most  inconvenient  conse- 
quences must  follow  from  regarding  it  in  any  other  light.  I  will  now  say  a  few  words  in 
order  to  call  to  your  minds  what  are  the  allegations  in  this  case  on  one  side  and  on  the  other.. 
On  the  part  of  the  prosecution  it  is  alleged  that  the  deceased,  John  Parsons  Cook,  was  first 
tampered  with  by  antimony,  that  he  was  then  killed  by  the  poison  of  strychnia,  and  that  his 
symptoms  were  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnia.  Then  it  is  alleged  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  had  a  motive  for  making  away  with  the  deceased,  that  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  administering  poison,  that  suspicion  could  fall  upon  no  one  else,  and  that  a  few  day 
before  the  time  when  the  poison  is  supposed  to  have  been  administered  he  had  purchased 
strychnia  at  two  different  places.  It  is  also  alleged  by  the  prosecution  that  his  conduct 
during  that  transaction  and  after  it  was  that  of  a  guilty  and  not  of  an  innocent 
man.  The  prisoner  at  the  bar,  on  the  other  hand,  puts  forward  these  allegations 
—that  he  had  no  interest  in  procuring  the  death  of  John  Parsons  Cook,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  him  alive;  that  the  death  was  not  occasioned 
by  strychnia,  but  by  natural  disease,  and  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  natural  disease, 
and  were  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  supposition  of  death  by  strychnia.  Those  are  the 
allegations  which  are  urged  upon  one  side  and  the  other,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  upon  the 
evidence  which  of  those  allegations  you  believe  to  be  founded  on  truth.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
a  most  anxious  duty  to  perform.  The  life  of  the  prisoner  is  at  stake;  if  he  be  guilty,  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  expiate  his  crime ;  if  he  be  innocent,  it  is  requisite  that  his  innocence 
should  be  vindicated.  If  hi3  guilt  be  proved  to  you  on  satisfactory  evidence,  it  is  your  duty 
to  society  and  to  yourselves  to  convict  him  ;  but  unless  his  guilt  be  fully  sustained  by  the 
evidence  it  is  your  duty  to  acquit  him.  You  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  a  case  of  this  sort 
you  cannot  expect  that  witnesses  should  be  called  to  state  that  they  saw  the  deadly  poison 
mixed  up  by  the  prisoner  and  by  him  openly  administered.  Circumstantial  evidence  of  the 
fact  is  all  that  can  be  expected;  and  if  there  be  a  series  of  circumstances  leading  to  the  con- 
clusion of  guilt  a  verdict  of  guilty  may  be  satisfactorily  pronounced.  With  respect  to  the 
motive,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  cases  of  this  description  that  you  should  consider  whether 
there  was  any  motive  for  committing  the  crime  with  which  a  prisoner  is  charged,  for  if  there 
be  no  motive  there  is  an  improbability  of  the  offence  having  been  committed!  If  on  the 
other  hand,  there  be  any  motive  which  can  be  assigned  for  the  commission  of  the  deed  the 
adequacy  of  that  motive  becomes  next  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  great 
question  which  you  will  have  to  consider  is  whether  the  symptoms  of  Cook's  death  are  con- 
sistent with  poisoning  by  strychnia.  If  they  are  not,  and  you  believe  that  the  death  arose 
from  natural  causes,  the  prisoner  is  at  once  entitled  to  your  verdict  of  not  guilty.  If  on  the' 
other  hand,  you  think  that  the  symptoms  are  consistent  with  poisoning  by  strychnia,  you 
have  another  and  important  question  to  decide— namely,  whether  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  is  sufficient  to  convince  you  that  death  was  effected  by  strychnine,  and,  if  so, 
whether  such  strychnine  was  administered  by  the  prisoner.  In  cases  of  this  sort  the  evidence 
has  often  been  divided  into  the  medical  and  the  moral,  or  circumstantial,  evidence.  Thev 
cannot  be  separated,  however,  in  the  minds  of  a  jury,  because  it  is  by  a  combination  of  those 
two  species  of  evidence  that  their  verdict  ought  to  be  given.  In  this  case  vou  must  look  at 
the  medical  evidence,  to  see  whether  the  deceased  died  from  strychnia  "or  from  natural 
causes;  and  you  must  look  to  what  is  called  the  moral  evidence,  to  consider  whether  that 
shows  that  the  prisoner  not  only  had  the  opportunity,  but  that  he  actually  availed  himself 
of  that  opportunity,  and  administered  the  poison  to  the  deceased.  Now,  gentlemen,  with 
these  preliminary  observations,  I  will  proceed  to  read  over  the  evidence  which  has  been  s?iven 
in  the  course  of  this  long  trial,  praying  you  most  earnestly  to  weigh  that  evidence  carefully, 
and  to  be  guided  entirely  by  it  in  the  verdict  at  which  you  may  arrive.  I  begin  with  that 
part  of  the  case  which  was  first  raised  by  the  Attornev-General  with  respect  to  the  motive 
which  the  prisoner  is  supposed  to  have  had  for  taking  away  the  life  of  John  Parsons  Cook. 
Now,  I  think  that  that  arises  out  of  certain  pecuniary  transactions  which  must  be  fresh  in 
the  minds  of  all  of  you.  It  appears  that  the  prisoner  bad  borrowed  large  sums  of  money 
upon  bills  of  exchange,  which  he  drew,  and  which  purported  to  be  accepted  by  his  mother— a 
lady,  it  seems,;of  considerable  wealth,  residing  at  Eugeley.  Those  acceptances  were  forged,  and 
the  lady  was  not  aware  of  them  until  a  recent  period,  when  they  became  due,  and  proceedings 
were  taken  upon  them.  One  of  those  acceptances,  for  2,000/.,  was  in  the  hands  of  a  gentleman 
u-ii  *ck  ;  1'OO0Z-  had  been  Paid'  and  1'000/-  remained  due  to  Mr.  Padwick  upon 
that  bill.  A  solicitor,  named  Pratt,  of  Queen-street,  May  fair,  had  advanced  large  sums  of 
money  to  the  prisoner  upon  similar  bills— to  the  amount,  I  think,  of  12,500/.  Several 
ot  those  bills  had  been  renewed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  mother;  but  there  were  two 
which  remained  unrenewed— one,  for  2000/.,  becamluue  on  the  25th  of  October,  1855,  and] 
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another,  for  2,000/,  became  due  on  the  27th  of  October,  1855.  Besides  these,  Mr.  Pratt  held 
one  bill  for  500/.,  and  another  for  1,000/.,  which  were  overdue,  but  not  renewed,  and  which 
Pratt  held  over,  charging  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  upon  them.  In  addition  to  these  large 
sums,  which  had  been  advanced  by  Pratt  to  the  prisoner,  it  appears  that  upon  similar  bills 
Palmer  had  contracted  a  very  large  debt  with  an  attorney  at  Birmingham,  named  Wright,  to 
whom  he  owed  10,400/.  It  had  been  stated  by  Palmer  that  he  should  be  able  to  liquidate  those 
bills  by  the  proceeds  of  a  policy  of  assurance  which  had  been  effected  on  the  life  of  his 
brother,  Walter  Palmer.  Gentlemen,  the  law  of  this  country  wisely  forbids  an  insurance 
being  effected  by  one  person  upon  the  life  of  another  who  has  no  interest  in  that  life ;  but, 
unfortunately,  it  does  not  prevent  a  man  from  insuring  his  own,  life  to  any  amount,  however 
large,  and  whatever  his  position  may  be,  and  assigning  the  policy  of  that  insurance  to 
another  person.  It  has  been  proved  in  evidence  that  there  had  been  an  insurance  for  13,000/. 
effected  on  the  life  of  Walter  Palmer,  who  was  a  bankrupt,  without  any  means  except  such 
as  were  furnished  to  him  by  his  mother;  and  that  the  policy  had  been  assigned  by  Walter 
Palmer  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  It  was  expected  that  the  13,000/.,  insured  upon  the 
life  of  his  brother  would  be  the  means  of  enabling  the  prisoner  to  meet  the  acceptances  to 
which  I  have  referred,  but  the  directors  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Insurance-office 
denied  their  liability  upon  that  policy,  and  refused  to  pay  it.  Hence  arose  the  most 
pressing  embarrassments  ;  claimants  were  urging  the  payment  of  their  accounts, 
and  it  was  evident  that,  unless  they  Avere  immediately  paid,  the  law  would  be  put  in  force 
against  the  prisoner  and  his  mother,  and  that  the  system  of  forgeries  which  had  been  so  long 
carried  on  would  be  made  apparent.  Now  I  begin  with  the  evidence  of  Mr.  John  Espin,  a 
solicitor  practising  in  Davies- street,  Berkeley-square.  [The  learned  Judge  then  read  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  John  Espin  with  respect  to  the  2,000/.  bill  held  by  Mr.  Padwick,  the  dis- 
honouring of  the  check  for  1,000/.,  and  the  final  issuing  of  a  ca.  sa.  against  the  person  of  the 
prisoner  on  the  12th  of  December.]  This,  continued  the  noble  Lord,  is  certainly  strong  evi- 
dence to  show  the  desperate  state  of  the  prisoner's  circumstances  at  that  time ;  but  we  now 
come  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pratt,  who  had  advanced  money  to  the  prisoner  upon 
bills  of  exchange,  which  bore  the  forged  acceptance  of  the  prisoner's  mother,  to  the  amount 
of  1,200/.  [The  learned  Judge  then  proceeded  to  read  the  whole  of  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Pratt,  together  with  the  voluminous  correspondence  between  that  gentleman  and 
the  prisoner,  detailing  the  entire  history  of  the  transactions  which  had  taken  place  between 
them  from  the  date  of  their  first  acquaintance  in  November,  1853,  down  to  the  period  of  the 
apprehension  of  the  prisoner  upon  the  present  charge.  They  will  be  found  reported  in  The 
Times  of  the  21st  inst.]  With  regard  to  the  letter  subjoined,  and  marked  "strictly  private 
and  confidential," 

«  jiv  dear  Sir,— Should  any  of  Cook's  friends  call  upon  you  to  know  what  money  Cook 
ever  had  from  you,  prav  don't  answer  that  question  or  any  other  abmt  money  matters  until  I 
have  seen  you.  *  "  And  oblige  yours  faithfully, 

"WlIXIAM  PALMEK." 

the  learned  Judge  observed  that  the  jury  would  recollect  that  when  that  letter  was  written 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  stepfather  of  Cook,  was"making  inquiries  of  a  nature  .which  were  certainly 
very  disagreeable  to  Palmer.  [Having  first  disposed  of  that  portion  of  the  correspondence 
respectin^money  due  from  Palmer  to  Pratt,  and  with  regard  to  which  Cook  was  supposed  to 
have  no  interest'',  the  learned  Judge  next  proceeded  to  read  that  branch  of  the  correspondence 
relatin"  to  the  assignment  of  thetwo  race  horses,  Polestar  and  Sirius,  and  to  some  other  oc- 
currences to  which  Cook  was  supposed  to  have  been  a  party].  With  respect  to  the  cheque  for 
375/  sent  by  Pratt  to  Palmer  for  Cook,  from  which  the  words  "or  bearer"  had  been  struck 
out  'his  Lordship  observed :— Now,  it  is  rather  suggested  on  the  p-rt  of  the  prosecution 
unon  this  evidence,  that  Cook  had  been  defrauded  of  this  money  by  Palmer,  and  certainly  the 
endowment  was  not  in  Cook's  handwriting;  but,  as  was  very  properly  argued  on  the  part  ot 
Palmer  it  is  very  possible  that  Cook  mav  have  authorseri  Palmer  or  someone  else  to  write 
Lis  name  Cheshire,  a  clerk  in  the  bank,  is  then  called,  and  says  that  the  cheque  was  c.irried 
to  Palmer's  account.  Now,  all  this  may  have  happened  with  the  consent  of  Cook,  in  pur- 
suance of  some  agreement  between  him  and  Palmer.  [His  Lordship  then  read  the  cross- 
examination  of  Erltt,  the  bill  of  500/.  drawn  by  Palmer  on  Cook,  and  payab  U -on  the  2nd  of 
December,  and  also  the  evidence  of  Armshaw.,  who  proved  that  on  the  loth  November 
Palmer  was  in  a  state  of  embarrassment,  and  that  on  the  20th  he  received  from  him  two  50/. 
notes"!  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  draw  your  own  inference  trom  this  evidences  Having 
S  the  races  been  pressed  for  money,  on  the  night  of  the  Tuesday  on  winch  Cook died, 
he  has  two  50/.  notes  in  his  possession.  [His  Lordship  next  read  the  evince  of  S,nlitoj& 
who  on  the  22dof  November  received  a  50/.  note  from  Palmer,  and  of  Stravvbn.Le,  who 
prove  l  that  on  the  19th  of  November  his  balance  at  the  bank  was  onjy  9*  6  s]  thft  evidence 
certainly  shows  that  the  finances  of  the  prisoner  were  at  the, lowest  ebb  and  he  had  no  mean, 


it].    A  great  deal,  said  his  Lordship, 
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upon  the  question  of  whether  that  cheque  was  really  signed  by  Cook  or  not,  as,  if  not,  it 
■hows  that  Palmer  was  dealing  with  Cook's  money  and  appropriating  it  to  his  own  use 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee  observed  that  Mr.  Weatherby  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  cheque 

WaLo^d°Campbell.— Mr.  Weatherby  said  that  the  body  of  the  check  was  not  in  Cook's  hand- 
writing and  he  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  signatuie.  You,  gentlemen,  must  consider  all 
the  evidence  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  case.  The  cheque  is  not  produced,  although  it 
was  sent  back  bv  Mr.  Weatherby  to  Palmer  and  notice  to  produce  it  has  been  given.  If  it 
had  been  produced  we  could  have  seen  whether  Cook's  signature  was  genuine^  It  is  not 
produced  !  THis  Lordship  then  read  the  evidence  of  Butler,  to  whom  Palmer  owed  money  in 
respect  of  bets,  and  of  Bergen,  an  inspector  of  police,  who  had  searched  Palmers  house  for 
papers  after  the  inquest.]  It-might  have  been  expected  that  the  cheque  which  was  returned 
by  Mr.  Weatherby  to  Palmer,  who  pressed  to  set  store  upon  it  and  to  have  given  value  for 
it,  and  who  required  Mr.  Weatherby  not  to  pay  away  any  money  until  it  had  been  satisfied, 
would  have  be.n  found,  but  it  is  not  forthcoming.  It  is  for  you  to  draw  whatever  inference 
may  suggest  itself  to  you  from  this  circumstance.  We  then  come  to  the  arrest  of  I  aimer 
How,  as  it  strikes  mv  mind,  the  circumstance  that  Palmer  remained  m  the  neighbourhood 
a  ter  suspicion  had  arisen  against  him  is  of  importance,  and  ought  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion bv  voUl  although  he  may,  perhaps,  have  done  so  thinking  that  from  the  care  he  had  taken 
nothinY could  ever  be  di-covered  against  him.  It  seems,  however,  that  he  was  imprisoned  on 
civil  process  before  the  verdict  or  the  coroner's  jury  rendered  him  amenable  to  a  criminal 
charge.  Besides  the  cheque  pu,  porting  to  be  signed  by  Cook,  the  prisoner  also  had  in  his 
possesion  a  document  purporting  that  certain  bills  had  been  accepted  by  him  for  Cook,  but 
neither  that  document  nor  any  such  bills  have  been  found.  All  the  papers  wn.ch  were  not 
retained  were  returned  to  the  prisoner's  brother,  and  notice  has  been  given  to  rroduce 
theo,,  but  neither  the  bills  nor  the  document  are  produced.  With  regard  to  this  wit- 
na  s  s  s.atement  .hat,  Field  was  at  Rugeley,  1  know  not  how  it  is  connected  with  the  present 
investigation.  If  K*ld  was  employed  to  inquire,  into  the  health  of  Walter  Palmer  a  the  time 
the  insurance  was  effeced  on  his  life,  and  into  the  circumstances  of  his  death  I  know  not 
what  he  can  have  to  do  with  the  question  y.  u  are  to  determine.  This,  then,  is  the  conclusion 
of  ihe  evidence  upon  one  branch  of  the  case,  and  now  begins  the  evidence  rela'ing  to  the 
health  of  Cook  and  the  events  immediacy  preceding  his  death.  [His  Lordship  then  read 
the  evidenced  Ishmael  Fisher,  observing  in  the  course  of  it  that  one  of  the  most  mysterious 
circumstances  in  the  case  was  that,  after  Cook  had  stated  his  suspicion  as  to  Palmer  having 
put  something  in  his  brandv  he  remained  constantly  in  Palmer  s  company  ;  he  appeared  to 
have  entire  confidence  in  Palmer,  and  during  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  life  he  sent  for 
Pahmr  whenever  he  was  in  distress;  in  fact,  he  seemed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  Palmer 
to  a  yreat  ex.ent.  His  Lo.dship  abo  directed  the  attention  of  the  jury  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  700/.  which  Cook  had  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Fisher  having  been  returned  to  him  on 
the  morning  ot  the  day  on  which  he  went  with  Palmer  to  Rugeley  His  Lordship  then  read 
Fisher  s statement  that  he  had  been  in  the  bahit  of  settling  Cook's  account]  And  now,  he 
contrnued,  comes  the  very  important  letter  of  the  16th  of  November.  Certainly  if  Cook  in- 
duced Fisher  to  make  an  advance  of  200/.  on  the  security  of  his  bets  and  hen  employed 
another  person  to  collect  these  bets,  there  was  a  fraud  on  his  part.  In  the  letter  of  the  16th 
of  NovemoerCook  says-"  It  is  of  great  importance,  both  to  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself,  that  a 
sun.  of  50(i/.  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  Pratt,  of  5,  Queen-street  May-fair,  to-morrow,  without 
fail,  ft**  has  been  sent  up  to-night,  and  if  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  pay  the  other  200*. 
to-morrow,  on  the  receipt  of  this,  you  will  greatly  oblige  me,  and  I  will  give  it  to  you  on 
Mondav  at  Tattersall's. 

Mr.  Serieant  Miee. — There  is  a  postscript,  my  lord.  .  '  .. 

Lord  c!  mpbell.-Yes.  * I  am  much  better."  Now,  the  signature  to  thisletter  is  undoubt- 
edlv  genuine,  and  it  shows,  first,  that  Cook  at  that  time  intended  to  be  m  London  on  the 
Momb.  "  and  secondly,  that  be  desred  an  advance  of  200/.  to  pay  Pratt.  How  he  came 
io  alter  his  intention  £  to  gomg  to  London,  and  how  Herring  c*me  1» 

instead  of  Fisher  you  must  infer  for  yourselves.  But  if  he  authorised  the  employment  of 
S^t^*i^v2S  Fisher  from  rein:bursing  himself,  he  was  - party  to  a  fraud  You 
SJtnle  whether  he  did  so  or  not.  [His  lordship  then  read  the  remainder -of  Fishers 
evidence  and  also  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones,  the  law  stationer,  of  Gibson,  and  of  Mrs. 
Bro<  U  ]  This  he  sai<l,  ends  the  history  ot  Cook's  illness  at  Shrewsbury  Then  with  regard 
to  what  took  p  ace  at  the  Talbot  Arms,  at  Rugeley,  where  Cook  lodged,  you  have  a  most 
important  witness-Ehz.beth  Mill*  £Hte  lordship  then  read  the  evidence  ot  M  s, 
observing  that  the  events  of  Mondav  and  Tuesday,  the  19th  and  20th  of  Novembei 
and  the%  nptmns  which  immediacy  preceded  the  death  of  Cook,  formed  a  most 
mate  LI  JL*?ot  the  c**d]  It  has  been  suggested,  continued  the  learned  judge,  by  the 
Counsel  tlr  the  defence,  that  Elizabeth  Mills  may  have  been  bribed  by  Mr.  Stevens, 
the  Z  her-in-law  of  Cook,  to  give  evidence  prejudicial  to  the  prisoner,  but,  ,n  justice 
both  to  Mr.  Stephens  and  to  Elizabeth  Mills/  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  not  one  fact  has 
bSS  add  need  to  warrant  us  in  believing  that  there  is  the  slightest  foundation  for  any  such 
S  r  ,  a?  also  been  alleged  -hat  Mr  Stevens  called  upon  Elizabeth  Md  s,and  read  to 
her  an  ex  ract  bom  a  newspaper  with  the  view,  it  is  p.esumed,  ot  influencing  her  ev.dence 
or   u         it  in  *  particular  direction ;  but  this,  too,  is  a  gratuitous  assertion,  and,  so  far  from 
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being  supported  by  tbe  evidence,  it  is  distinctly  denied.  As  regards  tbe  manner  in  whieb 
Palmer  Vas  dressed  when  he  ran  over  from  his  own  house  to  the  lalbot  Aims  on  the  Bight 
of  Cook's  death,  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference  between  the  testimony  of  Elizabeth  flbUfi 
and  that  of  her  fellow-servant,  Lavinia  Barnes,  the  former  asserting  that  he  wore  a  plain 
dressin  <  gown  and       ]»"<>r  a  black  coat:  but  'lt  is  for  vou  t0  decide  whether  the  point  is 


'How-servant,  Lavinia  .Darnes,  uie  lormer  asserting  mat  hc 
j  the  latter  a  black  coat;  but  it  is  for  you  to  decide  whether  the  point  is 
of\°uffioie^rsignTncance  to  justify  a  suspicion  dishonourable  to  the  veracity  of  either  wit- 
ness    It  is  averted  also  that  there  are  certain  discrepancies  between  the  evidence  given  by 
Elizabeth  Mi  Is  before  the  coroner  and  that  which  she  gave  in  your  presence.    That  you  may 
the  more  accurately  estimate  the  importance  of  those  differences  it  is  competent  for  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  to  require  that  the  depositions  shall  be  read.    What  say  you  brother  bhee? 
Mr.  Serjeant  Shee.—  With  your  Lordship's  permission,  we  desire  to  have  them  read. 
Lord  Gam  obeli  —Then  let  them  be  read  by  all  means. 

The  Cle.  k  of  Arraigns  then  read  the  depositions  of  Elizabeth  Mills,  as  taken  before  the 

*°I  ord  Campbell  -You  have  now  heard  the  depositions  read,  and  you  will  decide  for  your- 
selves whether  her  statements  before  the  coroner  are  not  substantially  the  same  as ^  those 
which  she  made  before  you  in  the  course  of  her  examination.    You  will  have  to  ^ermme 
whether  there  is  an v  material  discrepancy  between  them     Her  own  explanation  of.  her 
om"s'l>n  t^o  state  before  the  coroner  that  she  was  sick  after  partaking  of  the  broth  prepared 
forCok  is  that  she  was  not  asked  the  question ;  but  that  she  was  sick  the  ev  id  en  ceo, 
anoher  witness  goes  distinctly  to  prove,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether,  corrobo 
vZd  as  it  i     3  .s,  the  testimony   of  Elizabeth  Mdls  is  worthy  of  _  being  believed, 
and   if  so    what  inference  should'  be   drawn,  from  it.     The  next  witnesses  are  Mr. 
TamJ  Gardner   attorney,  Rugelev,   and   Lavinia   Barnes,  fellow  servant  ot  Elizabeth 
Mi M s  a h e  TaVbo t  A r ms  I n n .  "the  learned  Judge,  having.read  his  notes  of  the ,  evictonj  « 
the  witnesses  in  question,  observed  the  testimony  of  Lavinia  Barnes  corroborates  that  of 
MdUa   to  the  Utter  hav  ng  been  seized  with  illness  immediately  after  she  had  taken  two 
^Sft*    thegre  is  some  little  difference  of  evidence  as  to  the  exact  i tune  when 
Palmar  w,.s«een  at  Rugeley  on  the  Monday  n.^ht  after  his  return  ^^»B»J J^g* 
have  before  vou  the  statements  of  all  the  witnesses,  and  you  will  decide  whether  the  p<  int .  is 
one  of  ess^'tial  i m oortance.     f  Tne  learned  Judge  then  read  over  without  comment  Ms 
^SSS^O  by  Lthe  witnesses  Anne  Row.ey  and  Sarah 

ceeded  to  recapitulate  the  facts  deposed  to  by  Mr.  Jones,  surgeon  of  Lutterwo  th.j  Xom 
at  e  Soot  "observed,  has  been  very  properly  directed  to  the  letter  written  by  ^  irr^nei 
on  S  ndav  eve,  ing  to  Mr.  Jones,  summoning  the  latter  to  the  sick  bed  of  1  l%tl,en^7; 
The  1 'a  nVd  coun.se!  for  the  defence  interprets  that  document  in  a  sense  ^^^^ 
the  prisoner,  and  contends  that  the  fact  of  his  having  insured  the  presence 
is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  prisoner's  innocence.     You  will  say  whether  vou    lin k ^that  « 
is  fairlv  susceptible  of  such  a  construction     It  is  important,  however 
neriod  "of  Cook's  illness  Jones  was  sent  for,  and  in  what  a  condition  he  was  when  J  one, 
ll     R  ^  a^ion  in  his  letter  to  Jones  was  that  Cook  had  been  su Hermg -  torn 
diarrhoe.   but  of  this  statement  we  have  not  the  slightest  corrobation  in  the  ev  dence 
wli  Hone    ookin- at  Cook's  tongUe,  observed  that  it  was  not  the  tongue  ot  a  bilious 
«^*1ffiJ$ttivW  "You  should  have  seen  it  before."     What  reason  conld 
P  i  n  'r   ltlv«  had  for  using  these  words,  when  there  is  not  the  slight**  evidence  o 
C.  Is  hav  ng  suffered  fro  J  such  an  illness?     It  is  a.  matter  for  J****™**^ 
[T,e  deposition  of  Jones  taken  before  the  coroner  having  been  read  at  gj£*g«^ 
Mr.  Ser.eant  Shee,  the  learned  Jud.e  remarked,- J  It  is  f. ,r  you  to  W^jg^tSSZ 
opmion,  this  deposition  at  all  varies  from  the  evdence  given  ^^SjSKefa 
he,  e;  I  confesa  that  I  see  no  variation  and  no  reason  to  suppose  that  ^^SSSSS^ 
not  the  evKtence  of  sincerity  and  of  trut  h.    After  observing  that  the  £«2iI*2«tU& 
(winch  he  read)  went  to  show  that  down  to  the  hour  o?  th«S^S^^^S!  *S 
on  the  Wednesday  uight,.Cook  was  in  perhaps  better  heat h l^f^^S^^^ 
time,  the  learned* judjp  called  the  attention  of  th e  jury  to-th %^^B^^^gU 
iUt^i  to  having  furnished  three  grains  of  strychnia  o  Pa  me  on  ^"JJJ^fc 
and  to' having  seen  bun  at  the  shop  of  Mr.  Hawkins  ^^^^^^"ffiS'the 
evidence  of  this  witness  and  his  deposition  before  the  ^^^S^SSSSSim  ^  JJJ  not 
evidence  of  Newto.va  most  important  witness.    It  ^^^.^^^^^^ ! 
men.i  ...  the  furnishing  of  the  strychnia  to  Palmer  on  the  That 
hed.d  no,  mention  it  until  .he  Tuesday  morning  ^J^iSSSX     H  his  depo- 
c^.amly  requires  consideration  at  your  hands ;  but  then  you  J^T^lK  is  alwavs  to 
sition.  lich  has  been  read  to  you,  although  there  is  an  "J"  ?T   2"  a  dt  e    'tv  H,  then, 
be  borne  in  mind,  there  is  no  contradiction  of  anything wh  ^.^.^*  ^-a  most  imp* « ml 
you  a-e  to  consider  what  is  the  probability  of  his  inventing  t    ,  f^^f^  quirrellcd 
fie,  if  he, the.    He  had  no  ill-will  .owardsth  «  pr.sm.er  a     he  .a t0  tho 
with  hi,.,,  and  had  nothing  to  *am  by  mjunntf  ^•wh.te*  ^lieTtake^wav.theT.fe 
scaff  d  I.    I  cannot  see  any  motive  that  he  could  have  o  "«g^>»££  £  himself  that 
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and  unquestioned,  that  on  the  Tuesday  six  e^lclence  of  Roberts,  imdenied 

natural  keasCo?  course  the  strvchnL  obtained  bvS  £?  ST""  WW 
evening  and  the  Tuesday  motoi^^lo^a^nf  elct  ?K£ 
.  the  .symptoms  which  Cook  exhibited  on  the  Monday  ™d  T,  1/  *5?  tbat 
consistent  with  strychnia,  then  a  case  is  made  out  the  paToY  SfS^ 
After  the  most  anxious  consideration,  I  can  surest  no  nossJh p  L P  f  !•  A  Cr0Wn- 
•f  this  strychnia.    The  learned  counsel  for  t he !™1  tlf        i  .solutlon  of  the  purchase 

of  that  you  have  no  explanation."  t^^^lXHll  S  f  ^af™*pm  and 
which  he  had  formed  in  his  own  rnind^rl  ^^^^^  2*  the 

reprobation  Air.  Steven^ltS  Tffi  l^Zt*  * 

had  no  one  else  to  take  care  of  him  ;  and,  *hatevSe^?uiTo?  IE  f  1  %d^fid 
there  were  appearances  which  might  well  jus  ifv susnicTon  tfcSj  ^SS^  be'  1  think 
Stevens  did  which  he  was  not  perfectly  j^.^t  lied  in  d  noting  which  Mr. 

the  body  of  the  debased,  he  goes  to  Ids  respectable soHcitorsfn  T  ikIo,?'^  !'  P"if?  «?!  i*™ 
to  a  respectable  solicitor,  Mr.  Gardiner,  at  WlpC|S  5?  E3tnt  him 
conversation  ensues  between  himself  and  the  primmer  Palaier  Lt  T  2  Mr; ^evens  acts ;  a 
ceedings  which  he  took  at  all  doling  of  SS^&%&t?P  i^S?  the  pro" 
to  complain  of  what  «  saict  about  the 

be  blamed  for  suspecting  tbat  Palmer  had  t-  ken  i*  if  ; V  *        ?  Mr   Stevens  could 

evidence  of  the  woman  Keeley!  W    CHa™^ad  the 

whosfesfe  and  *  Harland, 

of  Mr.  Devonshire,  who  operated,  and  tfflS&K?  ?  ^  ***** 
Judge  com  nued,— 1    From  that  nush  no  r„lf"  . ',!  i     J  ,fc  OCCfJP,o«,  The  learned 

easily  be  the  result  of  ^cXrtS SstteiS^ESS  ^  '?  **"»  38  St 
in  the  pushing,  ,  ere  it  not  coupled  with  S^W^^S^  *  S??"*  ^ 
the  inference  that  (  here  was  a  plan  to  4mrmhtf^aS^^^t^^  ]ead  to 

[The  learned  Chief  Justice  then  read  the  evk ence n„fp,^%i,,ean^VMS  Vf contents. 
Kugeley;  Dr.  Monekto  ,  the  physHan    and  M    jl  i^H^f ^G  Surjreon  of 
Gardner,  and  Lander,  the  Ruglle'v  aUo  n(  v     and  of  Jame  Mv'.tt  ^ 
Arms,  who  swore  that  Palmer  offered  bin,  10    to  3  '  'h?  P0S,!)'T  of  the  Talbot 

the  jar  with  the  contents  of  the  deceased' Wo.  neb *  Per  J, ,  li 3'  contain,"S  Mr.  Stevens  and 
last  witness,  the  Chief  Justice  Jd,~JIn S^iriS^S  *??  GVidenCe  ®  thh 
the  conduct  of  the  person  charged  and  1  ^  W?!  lo.ok  to 

with  innocence  or  is  compatible  with  guilt.  I  see  no  reason  to  L  S°,ldn5  13  C01!SiSfeilt 
postboy.    An  attempt  was  made  upon  cross-exam^fim t«  «h  the  ev^ence  of  that 

not  made  in  reference  to  the  jar  but  a7a ?^h^^J^  thtl\°ffer  0?  m  ^ 

suggested,  you  will  remember,  tha  S  evens  had  vantonh  n  °  iTp  W«  Tt  ^ 
might  be  excused,  therefore,  if  he !  wk^ed  Mm  t  ^  e  in^f  see  o'1"16'''  ^l^^ 
that  Stevens  gave  Palmer  any  such  provocation  °JS  .  V     n°  Srouml  /or  supposing  • 

*«  offered  to  him  to  induce  him  tXpJtTeX ^  TLa^^or;^^,^^^  ^  hA 
gmit,  but  i|  is  for  you  to  say  whether  the  prisoner  did  no   en te-  unt*^  ^'of  of 

order  to  p,evetlt  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  contents  of 'the X \  M  V*?^ 
ey.dence  «gainsfefai|n.    We  have  next  the  e<  rdenee  U '"  amSen PhlS        h  "l$ht  contain 
atRugekv.    [The  Earned  Judge  read  the  evidence  r?S^±^'^^l^te*^ 

&^r»^^ 

^  to  obtain  information  from  Chth^^tX 
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Mr.  Gardner ;  and  upon  the  impropriety  of  the  following  letter  addressed  bv  the  prisoner  to 
the  coroner,  Mr.  Ward,  during  the  progress  of  the  inquest: — 

"  My  dear  Sir,— I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  still  confined  to  my  bed.  I  don't  think 
it  was  mentioned  at  the  inquest  yesterday  that  Cook  was  taken  ill  on  Sunday  and  Monday 
night,  in  the  same  way  as  he  was  on  the  Tuesday,  when  he  died.  The  chambermaid  at  the 
Crown  Hotel  (Master's)  can  prove  this.  I  also  believe  that  a  man  by  the  name,  of  Fisher  is 
coming  down  to  prove  he  received  some  money  at  Shrewsbury.  Now,  here  he  could  only- 
pay  Smith  10Z.  out  of  41/.  he  owed  him.  Had  you  not  better  call  Smith  to  prove  this? 
And,  again,  whatever  Professor  Taylor  may  say  to-morrow,  he  wrote  from  London  last  Tues- 
day night  to  Gardiner  to  say,  'We  (and  Dr.  Reeshave  this  day  finished  our  analysis,  and 
find  no  traces  of  either  strychnia,  prussic  acid,  or  opium."  What  can  beat  this  from  a  man 
like  Taylor,  if  he  says  what  he  has  already  said,  and  Dr.  Harland's  evidence?  Mind  vou,  I 
know,  and  saw  it  in  black  and  white  what  Taylor  said  to  Gardiner ;  but  this  is  strictly  private 
and  confidential,  but  it  is  true.  As  regards  his  betting-book  I  know  nothing  of  it,  "and  it  is 
of  no  good  to  any  one.  I  hope  the  verdict  to-morrow  will  be  that  he  died  of  natural  causes, 
and  thus  end  it.  "  Ever  yours,  "  W.  P."]  , 

Palmer  says  in  that  letter  that  he  had  seen  it  in  black  and  white.  Cheshire  states 
that  he  had  not  shown  him  the  letter.  However  that  might  be,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  this  was  a  highly  improper  letter  for  the  prisoner 'to  write;  and,  speak- 
ing as  the  chief  comoner  of  England,  and  being  desirous  for  the  due  administration  of  justice 
and  of  the  law,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  not  creditable  to  Mr. 
Ward  to  receive  such  a  letter  without  a  public  condemnation  of  its  having  been  written. 
You  will  say,  gentlemen,  whether  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  in  that  respect— sug- 
gesting to  the  coroner  the  verdict  which  he  should  obtain  from  the  jury— is  con- 
sistent with  innocence.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  then  read  the  evidence  of  Ellis 
Crisp,  the  police  inspector  at  Rugelej^  who  produced  a  medical  book,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  prisoner's  house,  and  in  which  the  following  passage  occurred  in  the 
prisoner's  hand-writing : — "  Strychnia  kills  by  causing  tetanic  fixing  of  the  respiratory 
muscles ;"  and,  remarking  that  this  was  a  book  which  was  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner 
seven  years  ago,  when  he  was  a  student,  he  said  that  there  was  nothing  in  it  which  ought 
to  weigh  for  a  moment  against  the  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Having  read  without  comment  the 
evidence  of  Elizabeth  Hawkes,  the  boarding-house  keeper,  with  respect  to  the  sending  of 
game  to  Ward,  of  Slack,  her  porter,  and  of  Herring,  who  spoke  to  the  directions  given  him 
by  Palmer  as  to  the  disposal  of  Cook's  bets,  his  Lordship  called  the  particular  attention  of 
the  jury  to  the  statement  in  the  evidence  of  Bates,  that  the  prisoner  had  told  him  not  to  let 
any  one  see  him  deliver  the  letter  to  Ward.  The  next  witness,  he  continued,  is  Dr.  Curling, 
and  now,  gentlemen,  you  will  be  called  upon  to  come  to  some  conclusion  with  regard  to  the 
evidence  of  the  scientific  men  respecting  the  symptoms  of  the  deceased  before  death  and  the 
appearance  of  his  body  after  death.  You  will  have  to  say  how  far  those  symptoms  and  those 
appearances  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  natural  disease,  and  how  far  they  are  the  symptoms 
and  appearances  produced  by  strychnine'.  Jt  will  be  a  question  0/  great  importance'whether, 
in  your  judgment,  they  correspond  with  natural,  that  is,  with  traumatic  or  idiopathic  tetanus, 
or  "with  any  other  disease  whatever.  [His  Lordship  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Curling,  and 
the  examination  in  chief  of  Dr.  Todd,  without  comment,  and  directed  the  Clerk  of  Arraigns 
to  read  the  depositions  of  Dr.  Bamford.  The  depositions  were  accordingly  read,  and  his  Lord- 
ship then  remasked, — ]  When  this  deposition  was  first  given  in  evidence,  Dr.  Bamford  was 
too  ill  to  come  into  court,  but  he  partially  recovered,  and  on  a  subsequent  day  he  was 
examined  and  gave  the  viva  voce  evidence,  which  I  will  now  read.  [The  learned  Lord  here 
read  the  evidence,  observing  with  regard  to  the  pills  made  up  by  Dr.  Bamford  that  the  prisoner 
bad  an  opportunity  of  changing  them  if  he  pleased;  that  circumstance  deserved  their  serious 
consideration.]  There  is  not,  he  continued,  the  slightest  reason  to  impute  any  bad  faith  to 
Dr.  Bamford,  but  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  old  man  was  mistaken  in  spying  that 
the  death  was  caused  by  apoplexy.  All  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  say  that,  whatever  the 
disease  may  have  been," it  was  not  apoplexy  ;  but  he  filled  up  a  certificate  that  it  was  apo- 
plexv,  in  compliance  with  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  which  renders  a  certificate  of  the  cause 
of  death  necessary.  [The  cross-examination  of  Dr.  Todd  was  then  read,  and  his  Lordship 
pointed  out  that  the  case  of  strychnine  seen  by  that  witness,  bore  a  certain  resemblance  to 
Cook's  attack  on  the  Monday  night.]  The  next  witness  is  a  gentleman  of  high  reputation 
and  unblemished  honour,  SirB.  Brodie,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  medical  men  of  the 
present  time.  [His  Lordship  read  Sir  B.  Brodie's  evidence.]  That  distinguished  man  tells 
you  as  his  solemn  opinion,  that  he  never  knew  a  case  in  wliich  the  symptoms  he  had  heard 
described  arose  from  any  disease.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  various  diseases  which 
afflict  the  human  frame,  and  he  knows  of  no  disease  answering  to  the  description  of  the 
symptoms  which  preceded  Cook's  death.  If  you  agree  with  him  in  opinion,  the  inference  is 
that  Cook  died  from  some  cause  other  than  disease.  [The  learned  Judge  then  read  the  evi- 
dence of  Dr.  Daniel,  who  agreed  with  SirB.  Brodie,  and  of  Dr.  Solhy,  who  also  thought  that 
natural  disease  would  not  account  for  death.]  1 

Mr  Sergeant  Shee  wished  to  have  the  cross  examination  of  this  witness  read. 

-r  ora  Campbell.— Certainly.    I  dare  say  it  is  very  applicable. 

Mr  Serieaut  Shee  read  a  part  of  the  cross-examination:—  -    IT!  ..  . 

not  the  risus  sardonicus  very  common  m  all  forms  of  violent  convulsions?   fto,  it  is 
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not  common.  Does  it  not  frequently  occur  in  all  violent  convulsions  which  assume,  without 
hein^  tetanus,  a  tetanic  form  and  appearance? — Yes,  it  does.  Are  they  not  a  very  numerous 

eia*s~?  No,  they  are  not  numerous.    Is  it  not  very  difficult  to  distinguish  between,  them  and 

idiopathic  tetanus?  — Tn  theonset,  but  not  in  the  progress.  I  think  you  say  you  have  only  seen 
onecase  of  idiopathic  tetanus?— I  have  only  seen  one.  When  you  answered  that  question  of 
miue  you  spoke  from  your  reading  and  not  from  your  experience?— 1  did  not  know 
your  question  applied  to  idiopathic  tetanus  alone.  Does  epilepsy  sometimes 
occur  in  the  midst  of  violent  convulsions  ?  —  Epilepsy  itself  is  a  disease  of 
a  convulsive  character.  I  am  aware  of  that  ;  hut  you  heard  the  account  that 
was  given  by  Mr.  Jones  of  the  few  last  moments  before  Mr.  Cook  died?  Yes,  I  did.  That 
he  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  fell  back  and  died;  did  he  not?— Yes.  Tell  me  whether  that 
last  shriek  and  the  paroxysm  that  occurred  immediately  after  wards — would  not  that  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  epilepsy?  In  some  re  pects  it  bears  a  resemblance  to  it.  Are  all 
epileptic  convulsions — I  do  not  mean  epileptic  convulsions  designated  by  scientific  nu  n  as  of 
the  epileptic  character — are  they  all  attended  with  an  utter  want  of  con.-ciousness? — No, 
not  ad.  Does  not  death  by  convul-ions  frequently  occur  without  leaving  any  trace  in  the  body 
behind  it?  — Death  from  tetanus,  accmipanietl  with  convulsions,  leaves  seldom  any  trac« 
behind  ;  but  death  from  epilepsy  leaves  a  trace  behind  ic  generally/' 

Lord  Campbell. — The  jury  have  heard  you  read  it.  It  is  for  them  to  say  whether  it  is 
important  in  their  view  or  not.  Evidence  is  next  ftiven  of  various  cases  <»f  tetanus  ai  i>ing 
from  >trvchnine;  it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  consider  how  far  the  symptoms  in  those  ca>es 
resemble  the  symptoms  in  this  case,  or  how  far  the  symptoms  in  this  case  resem  ie  those  of 
ordinary  tetanus,  idiopathic  or  traumatic  [The  learned  Judge  read  his  note>  of  the  evidence 
given  by  Dr.  Robert  Corbett,  Dr.  Watson,  Dr.  Patterson,  and  Mary  Kelly,  witnesses 
examined  to  prove  the  symptoms  in  the  Glasgow  case,  and  then  proceeded  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  jury  to  the  testimony  of  Caroline  Hickson,  Mr.  Taylor,  sur^-on,  and  Charles 
Bloxham,  all  of  whom  were  examined  with  reference  to  the  ca-e  of  Mrs  Smyiii,  of  Kouisey. 
He  then  passed  on  to  the  Leeds  case — that  ot  Mrs.  Dove,  whose  name  had  trau-pu-ed  so 
frequently  in  the  course  of  the  trial, that  it  would  be  vain  to  affec1:  any  resei  v  on  the  -uhject 
now.  After  reading  the  evidence  of  Jane  Witham  and  George  Mode*  ,  t  e  learned  Judge 
observed, — ]  It  is  beyond  all  controversy  that  str\  chnia  was  not  discovered  |n  th p  dead  body 
of  Cook,  but  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  witness  Morley  declares  that  in  cases 
where  the  quantity*  of  strychnine  administered  had  been  the  minimum  dose  t  hat  $U|  destroy  life 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  chemist  should  occasionally  fail  in  detect  in  g  traces  of  the 
poison  after  death.  That  case  of  Mrs.  Dove  is  a  very  important  one,  bec  u-e  it  is  a  case 
in  which  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  death  was  caused  by  strychnine,  however  admiiii.-r.ered. 
It  is  for  you  to  determine  how  far  the  symptom-  of  this  unhappy  lady  corresponded  with  or 
differed  from  those  of  Cook.  You  will  remember  that  she  bad  repeated  at'acks  ot  con- 
vulsions. She  recovered  from  several,  but  at  last  a  larger  dose  ihan  usual  was  given,  and 
death  ensued.  With  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  poison  being  decomposed  in  the.  Idood, 
that  appears  to  be  a  vexed  question  among  toxicologists,  and  Mr.  Morle\  d  hers,  on  the 
p-  int  from  other  and,  1  doubt  not,  most  sincere  witnesses.  The  great  question  f •  r  y"i.\r  con- 
sideration at  this  part  of  the  inquiry  is  whether  there  mutf  not  be  cases  of  death  by  stiychnia 
in  which,  nevertheless,  the  strychnia  has  not— let  the  cause  be  what  it  may— bee:i  dis- 
covered in  the  dead  body.  [The  learned  Judge  then  read  the  evidence  of  Edward  Moore  in 
the  Clutterbuck  case,  where  an  over-dose  of  strychnia  had  been  administered  -  and  proceeded 
as  follows* — ]  I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  lay  lor:  but  before 
doing  so  I  think  it  right  to  intimate  that  1  fear  it  will  he  impossible  to  conclude  this  rase  to- 
night. It  is  most  desirable,  however,  to  finish  the  evidence  for  the  prosrcution  this  ev  enint. 
When  that  is  concluded  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  adjourning  the  court,  and  askingyouo 
attend  here  again  to-morrow,  when,  God  willing,  this  investigation  will  certainly  close.  [The 
learned  Judge  then  proceeded  to  read  his  notes  ot  Dr.  Ta\  lor's  evidence,  and  on  arriving  at  that 
portion  of  it  in  which  the  witness  described  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  upon  animals  ob- 
served,— ]  There  is  here  a  most  important  question  foryour  consideration.  G>eat  reliance  is 
placed  by  the  prisoner's  counsel,  and  very  naturally  so,  upon  the  fact  that  no  trace  of  strychnine 
was  detected  m  the  stomach  of  Cook  by  Dr. Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees,  who  alone  analysed  it  and 
experimented  upon  it.  But,  on  the  other  haml,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  their 
own  evidence  to  show  thatlthere  may  be  and  have  been  cases  of  death  by  strychnine  tn  «  hich 
the  united  skill  of  these  two  individuals  has  failed  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  strychnine 
after  death.  Both  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees  have  stated  upon  their  oaths  that  in  two  cases 
wbeie  they  knew  death  to"  have  been  occasioned  by  strychnine—  the  poison  haying,  in  fact, 
been  administered  with  their  own  hands — they  failed  to  discover  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
poison  in  the  dead  bodies  of  the  animals  on  which  they  had  experimented.  It  i-  possible 
that  other  thy  mists  might  have  succeeded  in  detecting  strychnine  in  those  animals  and 
strychnine  also  in  the  jar  containing  the  stomach  and  intestines  of  Cook;  I  ut.  -however  this 
may  be,  it  is  beyond  all  question  tiiat  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Rees  failed  to  discover  the  faintest 
indications  of  strychnine  in  the  bodies  of  two  animals  which  they  had't  hemselves  poisoned 
-with  that  d.  adly  drug.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  difi'eient  theories  propounded 
for  the  explanation  of  this  fact,  the  fact  itself  is  deposed  to  on  oath,  and.  if  we  b«  beve  the 
witnesses,  dues  not  admit  of  doubt.  With  regard  to  the  letter  from  Dr  Ta\lor  to  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, slating  that  neither  strychnia,  pru-sic  acid,  nor  opium  had  been  found  in  the  body,  his 
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Lordshin  *aid  this  letter  was  written  before  Cook's  symptoms  bad  been  communicated  to 
Dr  Tavlorand  Dr  Roes;  but  they  bad  been  informed  that  prussic  acid,  etrvchma,  and 
nnium  had  been  boeghtbv  Palmer  on  the  Tuesday  They  searched  tor  all  these  poisons, 
but  thev  found  no?e.  The  only  poison  they  found  in  the  body  was  antimony  and 
therefore  thev  did  not,  in  the  absence  of  symptnme  attribute  death  to  strychnia,  as  they 
conld  not  at  that  time;  but  they  say  that  it  p.^.bly  may  have  been  produced  by  anti- 
monv  because  the  quantity  discovered  in  the  body  was  no  test  of  the  quantity  which 
migh  have  been  taken  into  the  system.  As  to  the  letter  which  was  written  bv  Professor 
Tavlor  to  the  Lancet,  the  learned  Jud*e  remark^  J  must  say  I  think  it  would  have  been 
better  if  Dr  Taylor  trusting  to  the  credit  which  he  had  before  acquired  had  taken  no  notice 
of  what  had  been  said  ;  but  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether,  he  having,  as  he  says,  been  gigjB- 
2j2S«LwS^iw^  thisletterto  se:  h,  o  .self  right  that  materia  .y  det,  act.,  from 
edit  which  would  otherwise  to  given  to  his  evidence.  [Having  concluded  the  reading 
of  D  Tavh.r's  evidence,  his  Lordship  said,-This  is  Dr.  laylors  evidence.  I  m*  not 
comn?ent  upon  it,  because  I  am  sure  that  you  must  see  its  importance  with  regard  to  the 
Sony  Tid  the  strvchnia.  For  the  discovery  of  strychnia  Dr.  Taylor  experimented  upon 
the  bodies  of  two  animals  which  he  had  himself  killed  with  that  poison  br  m  them  no 
trie  eewies  01  "»«  learned  Judge  next  read  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Rees,  in  f«pr 

^^^JS£^i£^li^^  w.at  interest  it  could  be  supposed  that  Dr. 

evienci  against  the  priaoner.  He  was  regularly  employed  in  his 
Sin!  a«d  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Palmer  until  he  was  called  upon  by  M  .  Ste-ens, 
profession,  ana  kt  e  B  enmitv  against  the  prisoner  and  no  interest 

and  the  jar  was  given  to  him.    He  coum  ™  &    min,led  thel  learned  Judge  that  the 

tS2  Z:^^'^*^  the  inquest].    That  Lfaw. 

dif& e  ce  f  the  witnesses  are  the  witnesses  ..f  .ruth  thev  are  equally  cases  where  there  has 
difference,    riine  wuu  strvchnia,  an  1  bo  strvchnia  can  be  round  in  the  animal ;  if 

m,  ^SSSSS&^Z *2 £3*  •*  H«  w"uM  have  taw  the  mm.  Dr.  Taylor 
that  expenm  nt  inu j~  indiscreet  lerter  which  he  wrote,  and  some  indiscreet  conver- 

has  been  ^SS^SmS^jSmb^d  Times.    Against  Dr.  Bene  there  is  not 

sation  which  fa EJ^SS!  !  Dr.  l.ylor  that  in  these  experiments  the 
even  th.t  gJSJiSfSS h"v did  wh.tever  was  in  their  power,  according  to 

rabbits  were  ^^P^^^he^ryohnia,  as  thev  did  after  the  contents  of  the  jarT 
their  sk.  1  and  knowledge,  a,  «imcnv\  he  corroborate,  the  testimony  of 

and  no  >trychma  could  be  a^™"**' f*'  t   "  tdrtar  envtic  produces  venting, 

Dr  Taylor  ^f^^SSSSSi IS  Wley  whether  antimony  may 
and  you  w,U  1ud:  «/Xo  ^Tat  ?hote  1 1  U  Anti.no ,v  may  not  have  produced  death, 
have  been  a  Immiste  red  tj^o^tbeae  £  £r  (lf  j  he  ca.e  which  you  must  senousiy  con- 
but  the  question  of  ww^^»2s~  "J*? PnfeNkBmdf,  of  Dr.  Christian,  a  man 
sider.  His  Lordship  tton  ^J****"*^^ *  ° S» Mistered  was  s-.ail,  he  should 
above  Bu-p-con  who  said  that  if  ^  f  D7  ^' j,ckson,  who  spoke  to  the  symptoms  of 
not  expect  to  find  it  after  death,  W**"T-  «\  1  ~*  ^  »  in  In(|ia  which  concluded  the 
idiopathic  and  ^±^^^^^^^Jt^Jx  the'evidence  f„r  tb.  prose- 
evidence .on  the  part ^o  th ^^'^     ^  g^iaW  M»  *W  utlU  the 

^  °'dock>  adjourned  till  ten  o'clock  to- 

morrow  (Tuesday)  morning. 


TWELFTH  DAY. 


The  Leaned  Judges  took  their  seats  on  ^l^^^^^Sk 
sent,  u.»  Marquis  of  Anglesey  thej gfa jf  D  p-h;lrflc  p  Viniers,  M  P.,  a„d  other 
*SZ?£ESS  2F&£  ^  since  he  has  been  on  his  trial,  and  this 

r;d»^ 

Court  ^...erday  evening  be  bad  gonr  o  er  «U  .       ,    eno >  o         P  ^  in  thc 

tainlv  did  present  a  serious  case  '  ^bLw£  and  that  he  had  to  make  pay- 
middle  of  November  last  he  was  most  seno  >ls  ,  n()  ha 
ments  f..r  wl,  ch  he  was  entirely  unprepared.  1  "J  £t  Shrewsburv  i.ecame 
mo!her,  and  he  had  no  credit  left  in  an: ^  qua-.  .  ok  b>  the  r   es  a  ^  &  rf 

maat.*  .«   ^Otfflft,  and  the  f*«^r\B^  *  3?  himself  from   his  em^ar- 

appropnating    it  to  his  own  P«JPW  '  ,         ^       drert-  a  cheque  m  the  nan*  ot 

S       ;"elpu';;,!  of  ****** * 
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property.    What  would  have  been  the  effect  of  the  survival  of  Cook   under  those 
circumstances  it  would  be  for  the  jurv  to  consider.    No  doubt,  if  Cook  had  lived 
that  cheque  would  have  been  brought  forward,  and  would  have  led  to  an  exposure  of  all 
Palmer  s  delinquencies.    With  respect  to  the  joint  liability  of  Cook  and  Palmer,  it  was  said 
that  it  was  disadvantageous  to  Palmer  that  Cook  should  die;  but  there  seemed  to  be  some 
doubt  whether  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Palmer  to  possess  himself  of  the  whole  of  Cook's 
property,  and  in  that  case  he  had  a  direct  interest  in  his  death.    Then  as  to  the  medical 
evidence  which  had  been  adduced  for  the  prosecution.    The  jury  had  heard  the  evidence  of 
able  and  honourable  men,  who  said  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  a  natural  death,  and  that 
the  symptoms  were  consistent  with  death  by  strychnine,  and  not  consistent  wtih  death 
by  ordinary  tetanus.    There  was  no  point  of  law  which  required  that  the  strychnine  should 
be  found  m  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  it  would  therefore  be  for  the  jurv  on  this  point  to 
consider  whether  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  sufficient,  or  whether  they  could  relv 
upon  the  answer  which  had  been  put  in  by  the  defence.    There  was  direct  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  procured  the  poison  of  strychnine  on  Mondav  and  Tuesday.    What  he  did  with  it 
was  not  for  him  in  that  place  to  affirm.    It  was  impossible  for  the  jury  not  to  pay  attention 
to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner  both  before  and  after  the  death  of  Cook,  and  they  would  not 
tail  to  consider,  as  part  of  those  circumstances,  his  very  remarkable  proceedings  in  reference 
to  the  betting-book,  which  had  never  been  discovered.    Then  as  to  the  evidence  which 
had  been  put  in  for  the  defence,  the  jury  had  had  before  them  gentlemen  of  great 

wH<  y*wd    lg      °x-n0Ur'  7ho  had  given   in    detaiI    the   results   <>f  their  experience. 
With  that  evidence  he  would  now  proceed  to  deal.    (The  learned  Judge  read  in  extenso 
the  voluminous  evidence  of  Mr.  Nunneley,  the  surgeon,  of  Leeds.)    The  Jury  had  heard  the 
manner  m  which  Mr  Nunneley  had  given  his  evidence,  and  thev  must  form  their  own 
°P-Hl0?u     v    Certai"ly  he  seemed  to  display  an  interest  in  the  case  not  altogether  consistent 
Avith  the  character  of  a  witness.    He  differed  very  much  from  several  witnesses  who  were 
examined  for  the  prosecution,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  rigidity  being  produced  bv 
strychnine  atter  death.    These  and  similar  questions  were  for  the  Jurv.    The  next  witnes's 
who  was  examined  was  Mr.  Herapatb,  of  Bristol,  a  very  eminent  analytical  chemist,  who 
had  paid  great  attention  to  the  subject  of  poisons.    That  gentleman  said  that  where  there 
had  been  death  by  strychnine  it  ought  to  be  discovered.    But  it  appeared,  on  cross-examina- 
tion, that  he  had  expressed  an  opinion,  on  another  occasion,  that  Cook  died  from  strychnine 
but  that  Dr    Taylor  had  not  taken  the  proper  means  to  find  it.    After  adverting  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Rogers,  his  lordship  read  that  of  Dr.  Letheby,  of  the  London  Hospftal,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  City  of  London,  of  whom  he  said  that  he  seemed  to  prove  that  cases  of 
this  sort  were  very  variable,  and  that  he  admitted  that  the  Romsev  case  was  an  exception 
Now,  while  these  exceptional  cases  existed,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Dr.  Letheby  were  sufficient  to  rebut  the  evidence  in  chief.    His  lordship  next 
referred  to  Mr.  Gay's  case  of  the  omnibus  conductor.    This,  he  said,  was  a  case  of  idiopathic 
tetanus.    The  jury  would  say,  on  comparing  it  with  the  symptoms  in  Cook's  case,  whether 
his  was  also  a  case  of  idiopathic  tetanus.    The  great  weight  of  evidence  seemed  to  show  that 
Cookjs  was  not  a  case  of  idiopathic  any  more  than  it  was  a  case  of  traumatic  tetanus  Mr 
Ganes  case  differed  altogether  from  that  of  Cook,  and  as  far  as  he  could  see  there  was  no 
analogy  between  them     Passing  next  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ross  and  to  his  case  of  a  man 
who  died  from  ulcers,  his  lordship  remarked  that  he  did  not  see  why  this  case  was  brought 
before  the  court  unless  to  prove  that  Cook's  was  of  the  same  sort,    this  was  a  case,  whether 
of  idiopathic  or  of  traumatic  tetanus,  in  which  it  was  sought  to  prove  that  death  was  caused 
by  bruises  on  the  body.    But  there  were  no  bruises  of  any  sort  about  Cook,  and  therefore 
the  analogy  failed.    In  reference  to  the  important  evidence  of  Dr.  Wrigbtson,  who  said  he 
had  detected  strychnine  in  putrifying  blood  and  decomposed  matter,  and  that  strychnine 
did  not  under  ^such  circumstances  decompose,  he  must  say  that  this  witness"  was  a 
scientific  and  honourab  e  man    and    had    spoken  throughout  with    proper  caution. 
According  to  Dr.  Wrightson,  the   discovery  of  the  poison  should  have  been  proved 
but  at  the  same  time  his  evidence  did  not  overthrow  the  case  for  the  prosecution;  and 
it   would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  in  the  event  of  poison   actaallv  being 
m  the  body,  the  tests  employed  to  detect  it  were  sufficient.    Referring  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Partridge,  his  lordship  said  that  the  witness  had  stated  that  the  symptoms  in  Cook's 
case  did  not  correspond  with  what  he  should  have  expected  to  have  found  from  strychnine, 
but  he  spoke  irom  his  own  experience,  and  he  admitted  that  the  symptoms  were  very  variable  • 
and  he  did  not  seem,  therefore,  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  subject.  Mr' 
Gays  case  ot  a  boy  who  suffered  from  tetanus  from  an  injury  to  his  toe  was,  his  lordship 
hought,  not  at  all  analogous  to  that  of  Cook ;  nor  was  that  of  the  young  woman  who  had 
an  attack  of  tetanus  without  any  apparent  cause,  and  recovered,  as  deposed  to  by  Dr 
McDonald.    This  last  witness  had  given  his  opinion  that  Cook  died  from  epileptic  convul- 
sions accompanied  with  tetanic  complications,  and  this  he  thought  might  have  been  pro- 
duced by  mental  or  sensual  excitement.    The  jury  would  see  to  what  length  this  witness 
went,  and  it  would  be  for  the  jury  to  say  what,  weight  they  attached  to  his  evidence.  Havmg 
adverted  to  several  cases  adduced  by  the  defence,  and  which  his  lordship  considered  bore  no 

X?  H°Sh  t000  i ^  eVldeUf 8  °f  °^  R"binson>  of  Newcastle-on-Tvne,  who  ascribed 
the  death  to  epilepsy.  He  then  passed  on  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who  narrated  the  particulars  of  a 
remarkable  case  of  angina  pectoris,  to  the  symptoms  of  which  disease  he  said  Cook's  bore  a 
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remarkable  resemblance.  The  witness,  his  lordship  said,  seemed  a  most  respectable  man,  and 
he  said  that  the  symptoms  in  this  case  were  consistent  with  those  arising  from  strychnine, 
and  that  if  he  had  known  as  much  of  strychnine  at  that  time  as  he  did  now,  he  should  have 
searched  for  it  in  that  case.  It  would  be  for  the  jury  to  consider  whether  Cook's 
symptoms  were  consistent  with  strychnine,  and  if  so  that  ought  to  lead  them  as 
to  the  opinion  they  should  form  on  the  case.  His  lordship  having  adverted  to  the 
evidence  of  Catherine  Watson,  the  girl  who  was  attacked  with  tetanus  in  Scotland,  and  to 
other  witnesses  who  were  recalled,  said  this  was  all  the  medical  evidence  that  had  been  ad- 
duced by  the  counsel  for  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  and  this  therefore  might  be  a  convenient 
period  for  the  Court  to  adjourn. 
The  Court,  therefore,  at  ten  minutes  before  one,  adjourned.  y 

As  Lord  Campbell  disposed  of  case  after  case  brought  forwurd  by  the  defence,  and  showed 
how  they  failed  to  tend  in  any  respect  to  the  prisoner's  advantage,  Palmer  buried  his  face- in 
his  hands  and  when  he  resumed  his  original  position  his  countenance  bore  strong  indications 
of  the  violent  emotions  with  which  he  was  contending.  He  seemed  to  be  labouring  under  the 
impression— an  opinion  which  was  shared  by  every  one  in  the  Court— thut  the  observations 
of  the  judge  were  producing  a  marked  effect  upon  the  jury,  and  lessening  every  moment  the 
chance  of  the  prisoner's  acquittal.  Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  the  face  of  this  statement, 
it  is  perfectly  true  that,  as  Palmer  was  stepping  out  of  the  dock  on  the  adjournment  of  the 
Court,  he  dropped  a  note  to  Mr.  Smith,  his  solicitor,  stating  that  he  felt  perfectly  certain  of 
an  acquittal. 

At  a  quarter  past  one  the  Judge  returned  into  Court. 

Lord  Campbell  proceeded  with  his  address.    He  said,  that  having  disposed  of  the  medical 
evidence,  he  would  now  proceed  to  the  facts  of  the  case.    It  had  been  stated  that  when 
Palmer  was  in  London  he  could  not  have  got  to  Rugeley  until  past  ten  o'clock  on  Monday 
nifrht  whereas  it  had  been  sworn  that  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  about  nine  o  clock,  he 
obtained  the  poison  at  Rugeley.    It  was  possible  that  some  mistake  might  have  been  made 
as  to  the  hour,  he  might  have  gone  by  the  express  train  or  there  might  have  been  some 
intermediate  way  of  reaching  Rugeley  by  means  of  Lichfield  or  Birmingham.    Then  as  to 
Cook's  state  of  health.    Several  witnesses  had  been  called;  amongst  them  a  person  named 
Forster,  at  whose  house  Cook  was  in  the  habit  of  staying  when  hunting  in  Northamptonshire. 
The  evidence  he  had  given  in  reference  to  Cook's  general  health  was  very  a  ender.    His  lord- 
ship detailed  with  great  minuteness  all  the  particulars  connected  witu  the  meeting  ot 
Palmer,  Cook,  and  others,  at  Shrewsbury,  and  of  their  subsequent  journey  to  Stafford,  and 
thence  to  Rugeley.    His  lordship  then  read  the  evidence  of  Mr  Wyatt  and  said  it  was  at 
variSce  witfi  thl  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  and  the  jury  had  to  judge  be  -een  the  two 
statements.    The  next  witness  was  Mr.  Sargent,  and  observed  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  say 
whethei  they  believed  his  testimony  with  regard  to  the  bad  state  of  Cook's  health  before  the 
Ittack  That  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  .4^^ 
whether  they  could  place  reliance  upon  it.    Then  came  a  very  material  witness,  and  h s  evi- 
dence was  very  important,  with  regard  to  one  feature  in  the  case-he  meant  Je.  em  ah 
SmHh    His  lordship  then  read  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  and  observed  that  it  * as  for  the 
to  say  whether  they  could  believe  his  testimony.    They  saw  how  he  Plicated  in  - 
f^ng  hfa  handwriting,  and  could  they  believe  him  ?    They  had  to  say  whether  they  could 
believe  a  witness  who  had  only  lived  upon  the  allowances  of  his  ^mf^M^? 
himself  made  an  agent  to  an    insurance  office,  and  then  endeavoured  to  ge;  his  m- 
surance  accepted  by  the  office  which  he   represented.    It  was  for  the  jury   to  say 
Te£\hTbelieyved  him;   and  if  they  did  ^it  ^^  ^m  ^j  ^ 
effect  their    discredit   might   have   upon  their   verdict.     The   only    other  evmence 
was  a  letter  written  from  Cook  to  Palmer.     His  lordship  read         letter,  and  ^ 
tinned  :-This  was  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  it  was ^  them  to 
give  what  weight  they  thought  to  it.    Several  of  the  witnesses '  ^        1    ^  of  the 
defence  said  that  the  symptoms  were  those  of  strychnine,  although  in  the  absence  ot  any 
other  cause  being  assigned  they  should  attribute  it  to  other  causes.    The  conduct  ot  the 
prSoner  in-  requltinggto  have'the  body  fastened  up  r*™™*™™™*^ f pu  cna  ed 
bribe  he  offered  to  the  postboy.    No  explanation  was  offered  as  to  the cbnine  P£c 
by  the  prisoner.    The  case  was  now  before  the  jury.    They  m™*™*^ 
even  upon  strong  suspicion,  and  they  must  only  pronounce  a  7wdict  ^ 
were  fully  made  up.    If  however,  they  could  come  to  the  W<*^m*  waS  S™ ' ^ 
would  return  such  a  verdict  unfettered  and  undeterred  by  ^S^S"  iury    He  sub- 
Sergeant  Shee  objected  to  the  question  which  h«  lordship  had  pnt  to  ^ 
mitted  that  the  question,  whether  the  symptoms  of  Cook  s  death  were  with 
by  strychnine,  was  a  wrong  question,  unless  coupled  ™th.™e*^  evi- 
death  from  natural  causes,  and  that  the  question  should  then  ^  ™^^ttributable  to 
dence  established  beyond  -all  reasonable  doubt  that  the  death  of  Cook  was  attno 
strychnin  • 

Baron  Alderson— That  is  the  question  which  has  been  put. 

Lord  Campbell  (to  the  jury)  was  understood  to  say  he  did ;  not ^submit  tc ►  them  he ^est^ 
whether  the  symptoms  of  Cook's  death  were  those  of  strychnine,  without  going 
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point  of  the  case.  If  they  believed  that  those  symptoms  were  consistent  with  death  by 
strychnine,  they  would,  God  willing,  return  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

The  jury  retired  to  consider  at  tw  enty  minutes  past  two. 

Upon  the  re-assembling  of  the  Court,  his  lordship  said  I  have  now  gone  through  the  whol* 
of  the  medical  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  shall  proceed  to  that  portion  of  it  that  relates  to 
the  other  part  of  the  defence,  and  went  through  the  evidence  of  the  police  inspector  as  to  the 
time  the  train  left  London  for  JEtugeley,  and  also  that  cf  the  publican,  who  spoke  of  Cook 
belonging  to  a  cricket  club,  and  his  hunting,  which  proved  deceased  to  have  been  in  good 
health  at  that  time.    The  learned  judge  then  went  through  the  evidence  of  the  witness 
Sargent,  and  asked  them  if  they  thought  thai  Cook  was  iu  bad  health.    He  now  came  to  a 
most  important  witness,  that  was  Mr.  Jeremiah  Smith — he  was  most  material  in  determining 
one  part  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be  for  you  to  say  what  faith  can  be  placed  in  what  he  has 
said     His  lordship  then  went  through  the  whole  of  the  evidence,  which  spoke  of  the  pills, 
upon  the  Monday  night,  and  about  the  state  of  the  deceased's  throat  when  dressed  by 
Thiriby.    Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  account  which  this  witness  has  given  of  his  hand- 
writing to  the  documents  upon  which  the  subject  of  Walter  Palmer's  life.    He  admitted  to 
you  that  he  received  5/.,  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  whether  he  did  not  received  that  for  Raving 
attested  the  policy  upon  Walter  Palmer's  life;  if  you  believe  this,  you  \lill  say  what  reliance 
you  can  place  upon  his  verdict.  You  can  find  that  be  knew  that  for  six  years'Walter  Palmer 
had  been  a  penniless  man.  Take  the  transaci  ion  with  Bates.  He  knew  the  condition  of  the  man, 
and  yet  he  tried  to  effect  an  insurance  for  lit,1  1)0/.  upon  his  life.     Could  they  doubt  that  he 
got  himself  made  an  agent  for  the  purp  se  of  iorwerdmg  that  view.    It  will  be  for  you  to 
say  whether  you  can  believe  a  man  whom  you  find  engaged  in  such  transactions.  His 
evid  nee  was  most  important,  as  it  proved,  if  believed,  that  the  pills  ma  le  by  Dr.  Bamford 
on  the  Mondav  night  could  not  have  been  interfered  with  by  Palmer,  as  they  were  taken  by 
Cook  before  Palmer  could  get  at  them.    His  lordship  then  read  the  letter  upon  racing 
matters  which  had  been  put  in  at  the  elos^  of  the  defence  to  show  that  the  prisoner  and 
deceased  were  connected  in  business  matters.    Me  had  now  gone  through  the  whole  of  the 
evidence,  and  it  was  for  them  to  say  how  fir  it  affected  that  upon  the  part  of  the  Crown. 
The  important  question  was,  were  the  symptoms  of  the  deceased's  death  consistent  with 
death  by  Strychnia,  and  if  so,  was  it  chang  d  by  (he  medical  evidence  given  for  the  defence. 
Prisoner's  witnesses  agreed  that  Cook's  .-vmptoms  were  those  of  strychnia,  although  they 
could  not  account  for  its  absence  after  deai  b.    Then  with  regard  to  the  facts,  there  was  a 
difference  about  the  brandy-and-water  supposed  to  have  been  dosed,  and  the  evidence  of 
Jeremiah  Smith  respecting  the  return  o   prisoner  to  Rugeley  upon  the  Monday  night,  and 
it  was  for  them  to  say  whether  that  alt.  red  the  opinion  which  the   previous  evidence 
would   have   upon   their  minds  as  to  the   prisoner's  conduct.     There  was   the  fact 
of  his  eagerness  to  get  the  body  disposed  of.    No  answer  had  been  given  to  that,  nor  yet 
with  regard  to  the  absence  of  the  betting- book  and  the  prisoner  tampering  with  the  coroner, 
and  bribing  the  postboy.    Then,  above  all,  there  was  no  'explanation  as  to  what  had  become 
of  the  strychnine  purchased  by  the  prisoner.    The  case  was  before  them,  and  unless  they 
thought  that  clear  conviction  was  brought  to  their  minds  as  to  the  prisoner's  guilt,  it  was 
their  duty  to  acquit  him.    They  were  not  to  pr  >ceed  upon  suspicion,  or  even  strong  suspi- 
cion, but  there  must  be  strong  conviction  in  their  minds,  and  if  there  was  any  reasonable 
doubr,  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  but  if  they  came  to  a  clear  conclusion  as 
to  his  guilt,  they  were  not  to  allow  any  suggestions  made  by  the  defence  to  deter  them  from 
doing  their  duty.    They  were  to  remember  [lie  oath  which  they  had  taken,  and  upon  that  act. 
The  learned  judge,  who  was  moved  to  tears,  added,  in  conclusion,  "And  may  God  direct  you 
to  a  right  verdict." 

Serjeant  Shee  submitted  to  the  Court  that  the  question  whether  the  symptoms  were  con- 
sistent with  strychnia  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted. 

Lord  Campbell — I  have  told  the  jury,  unless  they  think  the  symptoms  described  agree  with 
the  supposition  that  the  deceased  died  from  strychnine,  and,  consistent  with  the  facts,  they 
ought  to  acquit  the  prisoner. 

Mr.  Baron  Alderson  said  that  had  been  stated  in  the  speech. 

After  some  further  remarks  from  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee, 

Lord  Campbell  told  the  jury  that  not  only  must  they  be  satisfied  that  the  symptoms 
described  agreed  with  the  supposition  that  deceased  died  from  strvchnia,  but  that  it  was 
administered  by  the  prisoner. 

It  was  then  twenty  minutes  past  two,  and  the  jury  retired,  and  having  been  absent  unti1 
twenty- five  minutes  to  four,  returned  into  court. 

The  prisoner,  who  had  retired  below,  was  then  brought  up,  and  again  placed  at  the  bar. 
He  seemed  perfectly  calm. 

The  jury  having  answered  to  their  names, 

Mr.  Straight  put  the  usual  question— Are  you  agreed  in  vour  verdict;  do  you  find  the 
prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  ? 
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The  foreman  said,  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice,  we  find  the  prisoner  guilty. 

The  crier  of  the  Court  (Harker)  then  made  the  usual  proclamation  commanding  silence  to 
be  kept  whilst  the  sentence  of  death  was  being  passed. 
Their  lordships  having  put  on  their  black  caps, 

Lord  dampbell,  in  a  voice  that  at  times  was  scarcely  audible,  said-William  Palmer,  you 
bave  afte  Tl  »n< '  and  impartial  trial,  by  a  jury  of  your  own  countrymen,  been  found  guilty 
of  Se  crime  of  Wilful  murder,  and  with  that  verdict  my  learned  brother,,  who  have  watched 
tLtriaTwYtl  the  utmost  anxiety  throughout,  and  myself,  entirely  agree.  A  cose  like  this 
^SdS^Tffi  circumstances  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is your  first,  crime  or 
nof  ^1  a  is  known  onlv  to  God  and  yourself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  you  were,  from 
^^'  ^  ^Lte  and  familiar  with  the  means  of  death.  For  this  often ce  you  must 
Sa'fto  dir  Xoa  ™»st  not  look  for  or  exnect  any  mercy  in  this  world  bu  by  prayer 
seek  to 'obtiin  it  from  another  tribunal.  You  have,  at  your  own  request  and  by  an  act  of 
Par tout  nasi- 1  on  purpose,  been  tried  at  this  Court;  and  this  Court  has  the  power  to 
ord  r  yo, to be  executed  either  at  the  place  of  execution  pertaining-  to  tins  gaoj  or 
oraerjou  io  u  f,nuntv' where  vour  crime   was  committed.     We  think  for  the 

7SS V  f>bli  ex  amp e  Sat  it  ougnt  to  take  place  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  and 
I  hone  t  the ■  terrible  example  will  deter  others  from  such  atrocious  crime,,  and 
Lo^Ptha  whateve  art,  caution,  or  experience  is  exercised  to  prevent  the  discovery 
of  such  time,  and  that  however  secret  or  destrucave  such  poisons  may  be,  it  is 
ordS  bfp^vleric^  for  the  safety  of  its  creatures,  that  there  should  be  means  of 
Setc  tLe  S  them.  I  again  implore  of  you  to  prepare  for  the  awful  change  winch 
you are ab  "t  to  undergo.  I  do  not  wish  to  harrow  your  feelings  by  entering  into  he  details 
of  m  h  rrid  cle  but  .hall  content  myself  with  passing  upon  you  the  Sentence  of  death  and 
that  s  tS  you  S  taken  from  where  vou  are  now  standing  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate  an<l  f  om 
See  S  i  n  Lfav  to  the  gaol  of  Stafford,  ,nd  from  thence  to  the  place  of  execution 
^^SW&M  hi  the  neck  until  you  are  dead,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
your  sunk  and  that  ffjjk  death  your  body  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol  from 
whence  vou  were  taken. 

The  prisoner  bea*d  the  sentence  perfectly  unmoved.  At  one  time  he  drew  himself  up,  as  if 
abSTto  make  some  remark,  but  did  not  attempt  to  speak.  He  stood  quite  ca  n  during  the 
pSrol  t  he  sentence,  and  when  his  lordship  had  concluded,  turned  round  and  walked  from 
the  dock  in  the  same  way  he  has  done  during  the  trial. 

The  Court  was  densely  crowded,  and  hundreds  who  had  tickets  could  not  gain 
admission,  whilst  outside  there  was  above  a  thousand  people  waiting  to  hear  the  result 
of  this  most  remarkable  trial. 

Befo-  the  Court  broke  up,  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  warmest  terms  thanked  the  jury,  and 
also  the  under-sheriffs,  for  their  exertions  in  preserving  the  order  which  had  been  maintained 
throughout. 


^Understanding 


Prin  ed  by  Taylor  and  Greening,  Graystoke  Place,  Fetter  Lane. 


